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MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA DR. PANDURANG VAMAN KANE 
7-5-1880 — 18-4-1972 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Dr. PANDURANG 
VAMAN KANE—LIFE AND WORK 


M. D. PARADKAR 


DR. PANDURANG VAMAN KANE, first National Professor of Indo- 

logy, breathed his last on the night of Tuesday 18th April, 1972, 
just a few days before the completion of his ninety second year and 
it must be said that a life truly dedicated to the pursuit of Indo- 
logical learning end research, nay a real jnanayajüa had come to an 
end. It is true that Dr. Kane’s death cannot be considered to be 
premature or untimely; nevertheless it has certainly created a void 
in the Oriental scholarship as well as research which can hardly be 
filled. It is also pertinent to note that neither luck nor heredity 
had a great part to play in the long life of this great savant full of 
achievement of no mean order. Dr. Kane himself rightly wrote in 
his Epilogue,! ‘a brief account of some aspects of my long life may, 
I hope be of some interest and help to those who have to face pro- 
blems similar to those that I had to face. A brief sketch of this 
savant's life is not only bound to indicate the veracity of these words 
but will also throw light upon sheer dint of his hard work as well as 
remarkable will power. 


The Land of Konkan on the western coast of India, though 
known for poverty of physical resources has been illustrious for pro- 
ducing many a son of the soil who have richly contributed to diverse 
fields of learning, politics and social reform. Dr. Kane's father be- 
longed to the priestly family known for Vedic tradition but did not 
like the profession of a priest and proceeded to Poona for studying 
English along with his boyhood friend the late Shankar Balkrishna 
Diksit, a name that now conjures with in the field of Indian Astro- 
nomy. After having passed. his Matriculation examination, Mr. 
Vamanrao became a pleader and started practising in Dapoli in 
Ratnagiri district from 1878. Pandurang his eldest son, now known 
as Dr. Kane, was born in a village called Padhem or Paragurama 
near Cipluna in Ratnagiri district at his maternal Uncle's house on 
7th May, 1880. He began by learning at the feet of his father and 
had committed to memory 400 verses of Amarakoga by the age of 
12. In 1891, he joined the S.P.G. Mission's English School at Dapoli 


1. Read: ‘Epilogue’ History of Dharma-Süstra, Vol. V, Part II, p. 1. 
A.S.—2 
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and passed his Matriculation Examination of Bombay University in 
1897 with a high percentage of marks. He started suffering from 
hyper-acidity in those early days which later developed into deu- 
donal ulcer and haunted him throughout his life. In fact, due to this 
illness, he was required to leave the school for a year in 1895. 
Partly due to his indifferent health and partly due to the spreading 
of the epidemic of Bubonic Plague in Bombay and Poona in 1897, 
Dr. Kane's father was unwilling to allow him to go out of Dapoli. 
But his son possessed of strong will, managed to get admission in 
Wilson College by sending the term fee of Rs. 36/- as a result of 
making a written appeal to Dr. Machichan, the then Principal. Thus 
Kane joined the college in the second term and was successful in 
passing the then previous examination in 1898 with flying colours 
thereby getting a scholarship of Rs. 175/- as well as a prize of 
Rs. 100/-. No wonder, that Dr. Kane retained this glory through- 
out his college career and passed his B. A. with Sanskrit as his sub- 
ject, was awarded Bhau Daji Prize for proficiency in Sanskrit. This 
helped him in being a Daksipa fellow at the Wilson College for 2 
years getting an opportunity to give lectures for the first two years' 
classes in the College. In 1902, he passed First LL.B. Examination 
in First Class and got his M.A. in 1903 with Sanskrit and English 
as his subjects securing the coveted Zala Vedanta prize of Rs. 400/- 
for the paper set and answered in Sanskrit. 


Financial condition of the family forced this brilliant young 
M.A. student to accept the job of an Assistant teacher in the Govt. 
High School at Ratnagiri in August 1904 on a monthly salary of 
Rs. 60/-. Here he was required to teach seven different subjects. 
In spite of the onerous duties of a teacher, he passed the S.T.C. 
Examination in 1905 and stood first in the whole of Bombay Presi- 
dency. In 1906 he also passed the departmental examination for 
Honours in Teaching, securing first class in ‘logic in relation to teach- 
ing.’ It is significant to note that during this period he found time 
to work on Aryan manners and morals as depicted in the Epics. (i.e. 
the Raméyana and the Mahābhārata), submitted an essay on the 
theme to Bombay University, got the Mandalik Gold Medal of the 
University in 1905 and was awarded a prize worth of Rs. 150/-. By 
this time he had read the monumental Mahābhārata thrice and pre- 
pared his notes along with extensive extracts! Not content with 
this, he wrote another essay on ‘History of Alankara—literature' 
for the University of Bombay in 1906 and secured V. N. Mandalik 
Gold Medal again! 


Kane was transferred to Bombay at his own request and started 
teaching in Elphinstone High School in 1907. Towards the end of 
this year the post of Assistant to the Professor of Sanskrit at the 
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Decean College Poona, fell vacant and Kane with his qualification 
was an obvious choice for it. But his legitimate claim was set aside 
and a person less qualified as well as junior to him in the Elphinstone 
High School was appointed. Unable to tolerate injustice, he decided 
to quit government service and take to an independent profession. 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar rightly wrote ‘This jealous guarding of self- 
respect, indeed, marks his whole public career.’ With this intention, 
he passed his 2nd LL.B. Examination in November 1908. Later in 
1909, he, partly to assuage his injured feelings, was appointed to act 
as Professor of Sanskrit in the Elphinstone College, Bombay in place 
of Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar; but now that was of no avail. Ultimately 
he resigned his government job and took the bold decision of prac- 
tising on the Appellate side of the High Court of Bombay. Mr. Daji 
Abaji Khare, then leading Vakil at the Bar, having his estates at 
Dapoli, advised him to have two thousand rupees before translating 
his thought into action and sticking to the profession in Bombay. 
Kane’s financial condition could not warrant such a step nor could 
he count on his father’s help but he was undaunted in his resolve. 
In a short span of two years from June 1909 he ‘brought out two 
school books entitled ‘Gadydvali and one annotated book in Sanskrit 
— (Sahitya Darpana) for college students and was also appointed 
an examiner in Sanskrit at the previous and Intermediate Arts Exa- 
mination. As a result of this hard work, he collected the required 
sum, resigned from Govt. service, applied for a Sanad after paying 
Rs. 500/- as fee for enrolment as a vakil, and got the same in 1911. 
Thus, his carrer as a Vakil of the High Court began in July 1911, i.e. 
in his 32nd year. 


During the first two years that were naturally bleak, the indu- 
strious student and researcher in Kane was ever active. He passed 
his LL.M. Examination in Hindu and Mahomedan law in 1911. By 
this time, Prof. Kane’s erudition attracted the attention of the Uni- 
versity authorities who invited him to deliver ‘Wilson Philological 
lectures’ in 1913 which was a great honour to a young scholar of 33. 
In this series, he delivered 6 lectures on Sanskrit, Prakrit and allied 
languages. In this very year his fruitful associations with the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society started as one of its ordinary 
members, two years later he became its life-member. At the begin- 
ning of 1915 Bombay University appointed him as a Springer Re- 
search Scholar. For two years he worked on 'Ancient Geography of 
Maharastra’ (Part published in JBBRAS., Vol XXIV for 1917, 
pp. 613-617). In 1916, he worked as Honorary Professor of San- 


2. Cf. Professor P. V. Kane — A tribute — Dr. R. N. Dandekar — MM. Dr. P.V. 
Kane Commemoration Monograph, University of Bombay, 1947, p. 1. 
3. Cf. Epilogue — History of Dharma-Süstra, Vol. V, Part II, p. v. 
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skrit at the Wilson College, his own alma mater in the vacancy 
caused by the illness of Prof. H. M. Bhadkamkar. During these 
years, ie. from 1913-1916, he conducted private law classes for 
coaching students for the High Court Vakil's Examination which 
made him proficient in all complicated legal topics. Later he had 
the opportunity to work as Professor of law at the Government Law 
College from 1917 to 1928. This appointment was made purely on 


merit. 


Prof. Kane's career at the Bar proved to be a great success. In 
a short time he came to be recognised as-an authority on Hindu law 
both by the Bar as well as the Bench. Industry was the sheet an- 
chor of his life on the basis of which he was always prepared for his 
case and he used to take the judge by surprise, by referring to the 
latest judgments of the judicial committee of the privy council^ His 
presentation of the case was always confident and pointed; style or 
flourish of language was never his concern. Here also he maintain- 
ed self-respect and refused to be cowed down by the remarks of even 
an eminent judge. Of course he was keen on maintaining the dig- 
nity of the Court. ‘We respect the Bench and the Bench must also 
respect the Bar’ was his motto. His interpretations of the original 
legal texts in Sanskrit came to be respected by the judiciary. No 
wonder that he got substantial legal work for 30 years, i.e. from 1919 
to 1949 and the goddess of wealth never frowned upon him. In his 
Epilogue in the Vth volume of his Dharma-Sastra, he has given an 
interesting account of some of the historical cases which he argued 
free of charge and paid his debt towards the society. 


Law though known to be a jealous mistress was unable to pre- 
vent Kane from pursuing Indological studies. While working as a 
lawyer, he was invariably seen in the Library during his free time 
in the Court. This explained why he was not required to carry his 
cases. Saturday and Sunday were his busiest days and the research 
room of the Asiatic Society of Bombay even now remains a witness 
to the patient and sustained work that he put in. He never took a 
nap during day time from 1904 to 1958, ie. for 54 years and con- 
tinued to work for nine hours a day from 1911 to 1948 truly an 
example in industry, perseverence and single-minded devotion to 
studies worth emulating by all aspiring scholars! 


It can be safely said that the University of Bombay was respon- 
sible for inducing Kane to proceed on the path of Indological re- 
search. Already a reference has been made to his essay on History of 
Alankara literature in, 1906 for V. N. Mandalik Gold Medal. His in- 
troduction to Sdhityadarpana of Vi$vanatha (Paricchedas I, II and 


4. Cf. ‘A modern Sage’ — T. K. Tope, p. 6. 
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X) published iri 1910, so highly impressed the French savant Sylvan 
Levi who himself was an authority on Indian Theatre, that he urged 
Kane to write a full-fledged history of Sahityasaástra. In 1923, Kane 
published his second edition of Sahityadarpana with an introduction 
dealing with the history of Alankaraáastra in 177 pages. This can 
be considered to be the pioneering effort in the field. In the 1951 
edition of this work, Kane's History was enlarged to 423 pages and 
when it was published as a separate volume in 1961, it contained 
446 pages. It is true that Sushil Kumar De, the author of the 
History of Sanskrit Poetics had appeared in the field in 1923 and 
1925 and the works of both these scholars served as the starting point 
of further research in the field. 


Dr. Kane's researches in Dharma-Sastra started in 1911 by 
undertaking an edition of Vyavahdra Mayükha of Nilakantha on the. 
advice of Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, one of the General editors of the 
Bombay Government Sanskrit Series. This Series was transferred 
by the Government to Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
started in Poona in 1917. Kane’s critical edition of the above 
work based on three printed editions and eight manuscripts was 
published in 1926 establishing him as a seasoned scholar in the 
matter of textual criticism. In the brief preface of this edition, 
Kane had announced the undertaking of the History of Dharma- 
Sastra which proved to be his Magnum Opus. The first volume dis- 
cussing the chronology and the relative importance of the famous 
and less known writers on Dharma-$8stra was published by the 
BORI in 1930. Originally he wanted to complete this history in 
two volumes; and the second volume of this history covering the 
topics of Varna, Asrama, Sarhskaras, Ahnika Acāra, etc. in 1368 
pages was published in 1941 when Dr. Kane was 61 years old. In- 
spite of implacable ailment, he completed the third volume dealing 
with Ràjadharma, Vyavahàra, and Sadācāra and advanced three 
thousand Rupees to the BORI due to paper shortage and pub- 
lished the same in his 67th year. The fourth volume of this monu- 
mental history ransacking all works as well as manuscripts of 
Dharma-Sastra was published in October 1953 and finally the fifth 
volume part I and II were published in 1958 and 1962 respectively. 
Part I throws light on Vratas, Utsavas and philosophical concept of 
Kala, Indian Astronomy and Astrology, and Part II speaks of Santis, 
Puranas, Tantra works, Samkhya, Yoga, Tarka in relation to Dharma- 
Sastra as well as cosmology and Punarjanma. This gives in brief an 
idea of the encyclopaedic treatment of Dharma-Sastra. The number 
of original works, books, manuscripts and commentaries in Sanskrit, 
published papers on different subjects as well as books in modern 
Indian Languages consulted by Dr. Kane for this work is pheno- 
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menal. All this was done by him without the paraphernalia asso- 
ciated with research in modern days, viz. research assistants, steno- 
graphers, documentation officers etc.! Is this not amazing? 


No wonder that honours were showered on this dedicated scholar 
without any solicitation on his part. He became a member of the 
Board of Studies in Law from 1913 to 1928, was a fellow of the 
University of Bombay from 1919 to 1928. In the year 1947, he was 
persuaded to accept the Vice-Chancellorship of the University of 
Bombay by the then chief minister of Bombay State. Dr. Kane de- 
corated the post for 2 years, did his job well hut modestly declined 
to continue as he wanted to devote all his time for working on the 
History of Dharma-Sástra. Among other honours conferred on him, 
mention can be made of the title of Mahamahopadhyaya (1942) 
conferred on him by the British Government, Honorary Doctorates 
of the Universities of Allahabad, Poona and Bombay, presidentship 
of the All India Oriental Conference held in Nagpur (1946), Indian 
History Congress at Waltair (1953). He was a member of the dele- 
gation sent by the Government of India to the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists held in Paris in 1948. He led the delegation of 
this congress held in Istanbul in 1951 as well as the session held at 
Cambridge in 1954. In 1951, Prof. Law instituted the Mahamaho- 
padhyaya P. V. Kane Gold Medal to be awarded every third year 
to a research scholar in specified subjects by the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


The London School of Oriental and African Studies offered him 
its Honorary Fellowship in 1952 in recognition of services to Indo- 
logy. The President of India nominated Dr. Kane as a member of 
Parliament, i.e. of the Rajyasabha first in 1953 and again in 1958. 
This gave him an opportunity to work on several committees con- 
sidering Hindu Adoption Act, the Hindu Marriage Act, The Hindu 
Succession Act. He also became a member of the Central Sanskrit 
Board. In recognition of his contribution to Indology, the President 
of India granted: him a certificate of merit and an annuity of 
1500/- a year on 15th August, 1958 and followed this by appointing 
him National Professor of Indology in 1959. The crowning glory of 
all was the award of the title of Bharata Ratna on Dr. Kane, a fitting 
tribute to his scholarship. Sahitya Academy awarded the prize of 
Rs. 5000/- for the fourth Volume of his History of Dharma-sàástra in 
the year 1956. 


Dr. Kane remained simple in his dress and demeanour. Though 
a profound scholar engrossed in his researches and writings, he was 
not oblivious of his duties towards the society. Dr. Dandekar right- 
ly wrote, 'For an antiquarian whose literary output extended over 
15,000 printed pages, Kane's life had been remarkably full and 
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varied.’ Besides his scholastic pursuits, he took active interest in 
many public activities of, the society. Asiatic Society of Bombay 
had been his second home. He took part in the activities of this 
society as a member of its managing committee as well as its Vice- 
President for a number of years. He had been one of the editors of 
the Journal which occupies a prominent place among research jour- 
nals of India. Brahmana Sabha, Bombay, owes much to Dr. Kane. 
He was responsible in giving a permanent habitation to the Sabha. At 
his suggestion, the Sanskritic Samiti of the Brahmana Sabha not only 
staged Sakuntalam of Kalidasa under the direction of Shri K. C. M. 
alias Daji Bhatawadekar on the occasion of the session of the All 
India Oriental conference in Bombay in 1949; but also proceeded to 
stage ten Sanskrit dramas making them quite popular. Dr. Kane 
also worked as the Vice-President of the Niyamak Mandal of Marathi 
Grantha Sangrahalaya, Bombay as well as the chairman of the Mara- 
thi Samshodhan Mandal in the city. He has been one of the founders 
of Bhandarkar Oriental] Institute and remained a member of its re- 
gulating council as, well as that of the editorial Board of the Mahi- 
bharata. He had close association with the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona, as well as Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad. Having 
received his early education in Dapoli, he readily became the presi- 
dent of Dapoli Education Society. 

It is significant to note that his involvement in Dharma-Sastra 
was not exclusively academic. He was a strong protagonist of the 
codification of Hindu law. He firmly believed that Veda was not 
Nitya and wanted Tarka to govern the interpretation of Dharma. 
As a member of the Dharma Nirnaya Mandal, Lonavala and the, 
Prajfia Pathashala, Wai, he contributed to the movement in Maha- 
rashtra for bringing out a rational approach to the problems of 
various Samskàras. As the chairman of the Managing Committee of 
Brahmana Sabha in 1927, he allowed the untouchables to attend the 
Ganapati festival of the Brahmana Sabha and incurred the wrath of 
the orthodox element of the Brahmin community. He always main- 
tained that Hindu law had changed and must go on changing with 
the times. No wonder that he never made a fetish of the ritual 
in religion. He was a man who considered work as worship and 
duty as deity. Hence he could not suffer from the central neurosis 
of the modern times. Dr. Kane was blessed with long life; but he 
lived it in full inspite of the illness of a long standing, with the pur- 
pose of adding life to his years. While paying my respectful homage 
to this doyen of Sanskritists of the whole world on this occasion, I 
express hope that his life would serve as a perennial source of in- 


5. Cf. Professor P. V. Kane — A Tribute — Dr. R. N. Dandekar, MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane Commemoration Monograph, p. 12. 
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spiration to all the workers of Indology and learning. This brings 
me to the tribute to be paid to Dr. Kane as an Indologist. 


It is certainly a matter of proud privilege to have been called 
upon to write on this subject. At the outset it will be proper for me 
to confess my limitations as Dr. Kane’s writings on Indological sub- 
jects are marked by extensive sweep of his research interest and 
activity and hence any tribute paid to him is bound to remain in- 
adequate. I propose to begin by referring to some noteworthy fea- 
tures of research of this great scholar. 


The basic principle of Dr. Kane’s researches is the well known 
dictum ‘na’milam likhyate kincit, Not only is this evident from 
his Magnum Opus, i.e. the History of Dharma-Sastra, but it is abun- 
dantly clear from the key-address that he delivered on the subject 
of Parva-Mimarmsa on the occasion of the opening of the Mimirhsa 
Vidyalaya in Poona as early as the year 1924. There he started 
with a survey of the Semantic history of the word Mimarnsa as it 
occurred in the literature of different ages and then spoke of the date 
of Jaimini, the founder of the system. Not only did he speak of the 
contents of different important works on the subject and the impor- 
tant doctrines of Mimarnsa along with the ideas of different schools, 
but also took care to conclude with discussing firstly Mimamsa rules 
of interpretation, secondly Mimàmsà and Dharma-Sastra and final- 
ly Hindu law in British Courts and need for its codification. In fact, 
this address deserves to be the model for those who want to sketch 
any system of Indian philosophy. The scholarly habit of ransacking 
all the relevant sources and then marshalling all the material in a 
systematic manner with profuse and apt quotations is the salient 
feature not only of his History of Dharma-Sastra but of all his writ- 
ings. Another noteworthy feature is his readiness to revise or 
modify or supplement his earlier writing in the light of new mate- 
rial that became available to him. "Thus in 1924, he mentioned a 
Vrttikara of the Jaiminiya Sütra in his inaugural address for the 
Mimamsa Vidyalaya and four years later did not hesitate to identify 
the Vrttikara with Bhavadasa on the basis of his mention being made 
by Kumarila and the commentators Parthasarathimis$ra and Sucari- 
tamisra. In his earlier introduction to Sáhitya Darpana, Kane did not 
notice the similarity between the Alankara section of the Agni- 
puràna and Bhoja's work and had assigned the section to a period 
later than Anandavardhana. In the third revised edition of the 
History of Sanskrit Poetics, he duly noted this as a result of Dr. 
Raghavan’s effort and was frank in conceding the similarity between 
the Alankara-section of the Agnipurüna and the work of Bhoja. This 
readiness to supplement or modify one's views in the light of fresh 
evidence truly behoves a research scholar. It must be remembered 
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that this is possible only if one is to keep himself abreast with the 
latest writings on one’s subject of interest. Dr. Kane was known for 
this habit. This can be illustrated from his interesting article ‘Glean- 
ings from Abhinavabharati’ contributed to K. B. Pathak Comme- 
moration volume (1934) after the publication of the first volume of 
Bharata’s Nátyasüstra with Abhinavabharati in the Gaikawad Ori- 
ental Series (1934). In this article, Kane has drawn attention to 
several mistakes of commission and omission in the lists of works 
and authors referred to in the Abhinavabharati by Ramkrishna Kavi, 
the editor of the above volume. Dr. R. N. Dandekar in his ‘tribute 
to him in MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Commemoration Monograph (pub- 
lished by the University of Bombay in 1974) has narrated the inci- 
dent throwing light upon Dr. Kane's keenness to refer to two books 
on Astronomy one in German and the other in French, which were 
available only in Cambridge University Library. Dr. Dandekar tells 
us how he along with his friend were persuaded by Dr. Kane to 
translate the portions required by him for discussing the question of 
Rasis which he was studying at that time. The same is true about 
Dr. Kane's keenness in securing the Devanagari transcript of the 
manuscript of Yavanajütaka by Sphujidvaja from Darbar library, 
Khatmandu through the good offices of Jawaharlal Nehru, the then 
Prime Minister of India. No wonder that later Kane made a detail- 
ed study of this Yavanajataka and brought to light useful evidence 
for the history of the Sanskrit astrological literature.$ It will be 
proper here to quote his own words from the preface to the third 
revised edition of the Sahitya Darpana comprising 446 pages in 1961 
when he was 81 years’ old. ‘During the last 9 years a good deal 
has been written on the subject of this work. I tried to read as 
much as I could and have made substantial additions and changes in 
this edition. This eagerness on his part to keep himself abreast of 
all researches and writings on the subject is a remarkable feature 
worth emulating by all aspiring scholars. No wonder, therefore, 
that he had the great satisfaction of seeing the 4th edition of this 
book, of course a reprint of the 3rd edition in 1971 making it. phy- 
sically impossible for him to revise the same in the light of impor- 
tant works such Dr. Krishnamoorthy's ‘Dhvanydloka and its critics, 
published in 1968. The enviable popularity of this history is also 
indicated by the fact that it has been translated into Marathi by 
Shri K. L. Ogale, into Hindi by Prof. Indrachandra Shastri and in 
Kannada by Shri Kawalgi. 


Dr. Kane's deep interest in ancient Indian astronomy and astro- 
logy, his thought-provoking discussions on some Réméyana pro- 
blems, his fruitful excursion in the field of cultural history and Geo- 


6. Cf. Ibid., p. 7-8. 
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graphy, his writings on Vedic topics and above all his salient but 
interesting notes on miscellaneous topics have been succinctly dealt 
with by Dr. R. N. Dandekar in his tribute referred to above. One 
instance of the latter can be seen in his short note on ‘Decimal nota- 
tion’ in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay (1953). In this 
Dr. Kane briefly discusses the time when this notation arose, con- 
troverts the opinion of Dr. Mirashi placing it in the 8th century A.D. 
on the basis of quotations from Yogasütra Bhisya III.13 as well as 
Sankara’s Bhàsya 11.2.17 and prefers to agree with Dr. Gai who 
placed it earlier. In this short note he has referred to Wood's in- 
troduction to the translation of the Yogasitra-Bhdsya, published in 
Harvard Oriental Series placing the work between 650 to 850 A.D. 
and fails not to point out that the date 800 A.D. is rather too late 
as the Sūtra was commented in ‘Nydyasicinibandha’ (841 A.D.) and 
that the Yogasuütrabhüsya must be placed before 700 A.D. on the 
evidence of Si$upalavadha. This shows how his note can help fur- 
ther research in the subject. 


Dr. Kane's contributions to the domains of Sanskrit poetics have 
been discussed by Dr. Miss G. V. Davane and his significant services 
to Dharma-Sastra as well as Pirva-Mimamsa have been ably dealt 
with by Dr. S. G. Moghe in MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Commemoration 
Monograph published by the University of Bombay in 1974. Dr. 
Moghe has also drawn the attention of scholars to salient points 
raised by Dr. Kane in some of his learned papers such ‘The Dvaita 
Nirnaya’, ‘The Pahlavas and Parasikas’, ‘The Vatakanika of Varaha- 
mihira’, etc. It is true that the credit of giving a systematic exposi- 
tion of such topics as Kalivarjya, astronomical date in the Mahé- 
bharata, Karmavipaka, Tirthayatra goes to this erudite scholar. De- 
tailed description of Ganga, Prayaga, Kasi, Kuruksetra and other 
Tirthas covering the pages of the fourth volume of his History of 
Dharma-Sastra is bound to prove valuable to all students of socio- 
logy as well as culture. Dr. Kane’s discussion on the order of suc- 
cession, the right of the widow to be the heir can be said to be his 
original contribution. The same can be spoken of his discussion on 
Dayabhaga in Vol. III, Chapter XXVII. After having analysed the 
entire literature on adoption as well as Sraddha, in the 3rd and 4th 
volume of His History, he has laid down the future course of legis- 
lation in 1946. In the case of ‘Stridhana’, he wrote ‘It may be urged 
that all distinction on the ground of sex should be altogether done 
away with and whenever a woman succeeds to any property whether 
of a male or female, she should take an absolute estate — then as 
regards inheritance to Stridhana, one simple and straightforward rule 
should be laid down that the women’s sons and daughters should suc- 
ceed together taking equal shares. A third suggestion would be that 
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when there are no descendants of the woman herself, the husband 
should be next heir. It must not be forgotten that practically all these 
suggestions stand accepted by the parliament. He was the first to 
point out that the Hindu law of pleading and evidence compares 
favourably with similar laws of other countries and has received 
meeds of praise from eminent jurists such as Sir Willaim Jones, Sir 
Thomos Stranger and the like. 


On the basis of deep study based on facts Dr. Kane was not 
afraid to frankly criticize the views of western scholars such as 
Dr. Winternitz for his view that Niyoga was a result of poverty and 
paucity of women ( See History of Dharma-Sastra, Vol. II, Part I, 
p. 607), Max Miiller for his statement that art of writing was un- 
known to India (Refer: History of Dharma-Sdstra, Vol. II, Part I, 
pp. 347-348). Mackay and Marshall were found fault! with by him 
for their views on the excavations of Mohenjodaro and Harappa in 
his presidential address of the 13th Historical Congress held at 
Waltair in 1953. Although he admired the industry and devotion 
to the subject on the part of western scholars and paid due compli- 
ments to them, he rightly criticized them for looking upon Indian 
culture as the inferior one and their unwillingness to admit its great- 
ness. Being qualified to compare Indian Jurisprudence and western 
Jurisprudence, he was able to authoritatively speak of the humane 
treatment given to criminals in India as compared with the horrible 
and revolting punishments imposed on criminals in England and 
other countries and place his finger on the fact that the modern prin- 
ciple of giving benefit of doubt to the offender indicated in the pro- 
visions of the Section 3 of the Evidence Act was already hinted at 
in the Apastarmba Dharma-Sitra, II .5.11.2. 


Fidelity to facts being his ‘veritable forte’ he never hesitated in 
finding fault with the contemporary scholars of Parva-Mimamsa of 
the eminence of the late MM. Dr. Ganganath Jha, Dr. A. B. Keith, 
Dr. V. N. Mandalik in a language that was sober in keeping with a 
research scholar of his type. In his chapter on Puranas in the fifth 
volume, he compliments Prof. Hazra for his elaborate treatment of 
Puranas and particularly Upapuranas as well as his immense labour 
bestowed on the subject but refuses to agree with his methods and 
reasonings for deciding dates and sounds a note of warning that 
‘his unfounded surmises are likely to be taken as established con- 
clusions.’ Dr. S. K. De had found fault with him for laying undue 
emphasis on the use of poetic figures in Vedic literature? Dr. Kane 
confidently wrote ‘He is wrong’ and the truth of Dr. Kane's remark 


7. Cf. XIIIth Historical Congress, pp. 1-18. 
8. Cf. History of Dharma-Sastra, Vol. V, Part II, p. 852. 
9. History of Sanskrit Poetics: Dr. S. K. De, lst edition, Vol I, p. 341. 
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is now borne out by Dr. Mainkar in 1966. After having explained 
the names Alankarasastra and Sihityasastra, Dr. Kane discusses Dr. 
Raghavan's suggestion!! that the oldest name of this discipline must 
have been farer and rejects it on the ground of the doubtfulness 
of the reading त्रियाकल्पे and points out that the passage under con- 
sideration must have the reading ‘Sraddhakalpa.’ Dr. Kane chooses 
to be a relentless critic of the fanciful theorising. His severe attack 
on Prof. K. Venkatachalam who contributed a paper on 'Indian Eras' 
to the JAHRS. is a telling illustration of this. Prof. Venkatacha- 
lam's suggestion that the Sakakala mentioned by Varahamihira 
(505 A.D. on the basis of सप्ताश्विवेदसंख्यं शतकालस्य) should be un- 
derstood as denoting Sakasamrajyakala i.e. 550 B.C. has been tho- 
roughly disproved by Kane who — marshalled all possible evidence 
against it adding the caustic remark 'the learned writer's knowledge 
of Sanskrit metrics is lamentably incomplete. It must also be 
pointed out that Dr. Kane is not afraid of finding fault with ancient 
Mimaàrsakas like Sabara, and Khandadeva thereby proving that he 
is not a servile imitator of any work. 


In this context of scathing criticisms by Dr. Kane, it will be 
proper to give an idea of his reviews published in reputed journals of 
research. These are about 40 in number. — Here prominence has 
to be given to his reviews published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay of which he was one of the editors for a long 
time. For want of space, I restrict. myself to a few reviews not 
necessarily in their chronological order, my selection being influ- 
enced by the eminence of the authors of the books reviewed. Dr. 
Kane's reviews indicate his scholarship in showing due regard for 
the industry and study of the author coupled with frankness in show- 
ing the defects of treatment if any, unmindful of the eminence of the 
author concerned. Thus while reviewing Dr. P. M. Modi's book 
‘Aksara — A forgotten chapter in the History of Indian Philosophy’ 
in 1932, Dr. Kane started by stating that the work was thought-pro- 
voking, paid compliments to the author for his industry and acute- 
ness in tracing the theory of Aksara from the earliest Upanisads down 
to the time of Vedanta Sütras and expressed admiration for the 
author's fearless criticism of learned savants like Prof. Hopkins and 
Prof. Deussen. He, however, fails not to speak of the author's scrap- 
py treatment of the Brahmasütras, want of lucidity and logical sequ- 
ence of which Dr. Kane was a master and rightly pointed out the 
necessity of collecting all principal original Sanskrit texts in an ap- 
pendix. His review on P. H. Valavalkar's ‘Hindu Social Institutions 
is indeed remarkable for its candour. He started by speaking of 


10. Read ‘Some Poetical Aspects of Rgvedic Repetitions’, Dr. T. G. Mainkar, 1966 
11. Some Concepts of Alamkara Sastra: Dr. V. Raghavan, pp. 264-26 
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the merit of the work in bringing together characteristic features 
and institutions of Hindu Social systems and in presenting their in- 
ter-relation but controverts the claim of the author in making the 
work useful to modern times due to vagueness in stating how the 
ancient method of going. to a Guru can be curtailed into modern 
system of education. Dr. Kane expresses dissatisfaction about the 
author’s treatment of a Varna not being able to show the means of 
minimising the bitterness among several castes in the present society 
and finds fault with the author’s method of taking translation of 
Vedic passages undertaken by Muir or Datta on trust. More sig- 
nificant is his criticism of the formidable bibliography given by the 
author not showing the proper use of more than half the works on 
sex and sociology by western writers included in it. No won- 
der that he mentions the important works of Winternitz on ‘The 
woman in the Brahmanism’ missing in it. In reviewing the ‘Maur- 
yan Polity’ by V. R. Ramchandra Dikshitar in 1935, Dr. Kane clear- 
ly indicated that in determining the dates, the learned author was 
carried away by his reverence for great names, speaks of the use 
of the form Kautaliya along with discussion on it as neither thorough 
nor convincing but marshalling the evidence for Kautilya in works 
like Pravaramarijari as well as the third lost plate of the Nidhana- 
pur plates of Bhaskaravarman and the non-mention of Kutala Gotra 
in the Pravara sections of the Apastamba, A$valayana and other 
Srauta Sütras. In 1954, he reviewed Dr. Umesh Mishra's 'Critical 
Study of the Bhagawadgita’, admitted that the work attracted his at- 
tention due to the eminent position of the author but proceeded to 
remark that the title should have been ‘A critical study of the teach- 
ings of the BG.' as unfortunately few pages (2-10) devoted to the 
relation of Gita and Mahābhārata, genuineness of the text, the date 
of the Mahabharata war contain only perfunctory treatment of these 
3 topics and omit all other matter like the date of the composition of 
the Gita, the position of the G:tà in Sanskrit literature.’ His reviews 
on Paul Thieme's ‘Panini and the Veda’ in 1937, on K. V. R. Aiyangar's 
Rajadharma in 1942, on S. Kuppuswami Shastri's ‘Compromises 
in the History of Advaita' in 1947, prominently bring out the appre- 
ciative critic in Dr. Kane. While reviewing H. G. Narahari's thesis 
‘Atman in pre-Upanisadic literature’, prepared under the guidance of 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, the great Indologist, Dr. Kane mincing his 
words states that fundamental hypothesis of Dr. Raja viz. that ‘We 
find in Upanisads an attempt to understand the philosophy of Rgvedic 
period and not an attempt to working out a new philosophy’ cannot 
be accepted. Rightly Dr. Kane poses the question ‘How can one 
assert that Sankaracarya’s, Ramanujacarya’s and Madhva’s philo- 
sophy are attempts to understand the faint glimmerings of the phi- 
losophy of Rgveda? Some of Dr. Kane's reviews in Marathi deserve 
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a special mention as they evince his originality. Thus, in his review 
of Ramjoshi’s Chandomafüjari, he pays handsome compliments to 
the learned introduction to the book by Rangacharya Raddi and fails 
not to point out that the evidence of a scattered work like Pafica- 
ratra will not suffice to prove Pingala's work to be Pre-Paninian. 
Above all his novel explanation of the names given to Vrttas such 
as Drutavilambita, Sikharini (Peaks of mountain in a row), Manda- 
kràntà certainly deserve more publicity and speak of the thinker 
in him. In fact his writings in Marathi, though sporadic one feels 
are ‘more sinned against than sinning.’ 


All this is not to indicate that Dr. Kane has been ‘faultily 
faultless.” It has been already pointed out by Dr. Dandekar that some 
of his ‘views may appear hasty or farfetched and not quite accept- 
able.? Granting that his History of Sanskrit poetics is a pioneer- 
ing work in the field, his treatment is 'essentially descriptive — 
historical rather than theoretic — interpretative.? One gets suffi- 
cient information about the texts, their authors and their dates; but 
one fails to get an adequate idea of the content and expression of 
poetry. It cannot be gainsaid that Dr. Kane never thought of dis- 
cussing principles of Sanskrit poetics in the light of modern aesthe- 
tics and its relation to psychology. No wonder therefore, that his 
history is silent about the soaring of poetry into philosophy. Dr. 
Kane has been a protagonist of Bhavabhüti — Umbeka identity and 
had tried ७ answer some objections rightly raised by MM. Dr. V. V. 
Mirashi in his fourth edition of the Uttararümacarita. These objec- 
tions have been answered by Dr. Mirashi in a convincing manner;’4 
his impression that ‘Dr. Kane disliked criticism of his view’s is not 
ill-founded and goes to indicate a chink in the armour of Dr. Kane as 
a research scholar. The fact that Dr. Kane’s treatment of Pürva- 
mimamsa firstly ignores the evolution in the use of the technical 
terms on the part of the commentators of the Smrtis and digest 
works and writers on diverse disciplines of Sanskrit learning; second- 
ly does not indicate the change or modification in the meaning of these 
technical terms and thirdly creates no perspective regarding the 
use of these terms by celebrated grammarians like Katyayana and 
Patafijali. This has been already pointed out by Dr. Moghe!5 and 


12. For details see Prof. Dr. P. V. Kane — A Tribute — Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 
MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Commemoration Monograph, p. 5. 

13. Ibid, p. 6. 

14. ‘Bhavabhuti’: Dr. V. V. Mirashi, pp. 99-100. 

15. Cf. MM. Dr. P. V. Kane's contribution to the domain of Pirva-Mimamsa — 
Dr. S. G. Moghe — MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Commemoration Monograph. Also 
see ‘Dr. S. G. Moghe — The Evolution of the Mimamsa Technical Term Atideéa’, 
Diamond jubilee volume of BORI and ‘Motivations of Punarvacana’ in 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol 49, 50, 51 of 1974-75. 
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the late MM. Prof. K. V. Abhyankar. Dr. Kane’s view that 
*Arthasüstra is a branch nay, an integral part of Dharma-Sastra on 
the authority of VijmaneSvara’s commentary on the  Yàjíia- 
valkya-Smrti 11.21, (History of Dharma-Sastra Vol. I pp. 
86-87 and Vol. III pp. 4-8-10) now stands rejected by Prof. R. C. 
Hazra in his article 'Yajnavalkya's Attitude to Arthasastra — An 
authority in Judicial Administration." Dr. P. V. Kane's translation 
of the Vedic line’ दसं वर्णमंघर गुहा .कः । (History of Dharma-Sàstra 
Vol. II part I p. 25) has been proved to be unsatisfactory by Dr. Ram 
Gopal in his article? ‘Dasa Varna in the Rgveda. J. Duncan M. Der- 
rett in his article? 'Hemacarya's Arhanniti — An original Jaina 
Judicial work of the Middle Ages' has shown that this work of the 
Jain author on law with a commentary in Gujarati has been com- 
pletely ignored by Dr. Kane. This very author in his article? ‘An 
aspect of the Arranged marriage in Dharma-Sastra’ has placed his 
finger on a lacuna in Kane's History of Dharma-Sistra. Dr. Kane 
has placed Kullüka the celebrated commentator of the Manu-Smrti 
between 1150 to 1300 A.D. (Vol. I Part II pp. 758-759). Dr. Moghe 
who is bringing out a critical edition of Kullüka's $ràddhasagara has 
brought to my notice thàt Kullüka's probable date falls between 
1520 to 1620 A.D. on the basis of references by Kullüka to Kama- 
lakarabhatta, the author of the Nirnayasindhu (1612)as well as to 
Nilakantha the author of the Srüddha-Mayükha (1600-1660 A.D.). 
Evidently the exact significance of the remark 'Gaudhamaithila- 
mayukhabhattih’ was not properly understood by Dr. Kane. Some 
erroneous statements of Dr. Kane have also been brought to light 
by Dr. Moghe. Thus in History of Dharma-Sastra Vol. I Part II, 
Kane stated that there is a copy of the manuscript of the Vyaghra 
Smrti in the Bhadkamkar collection of the Bombay University; this 
is not true. The same can be said about the non-mention by Dr. 
Kane of the manuscript of the Budha Smrti in the Adyar Library, 
Madras. Dr. Kane's erroneous statement about Budha Smrti not con- 
taining any special view is more serious. It has been brought to 
my notice that Budha Smrti (being edited shortly by Dr. Moghe for 
ABORI.) has a special view about Sapindya in Dharmaésastra as ac- 
cording to him Sapindya in relation to marriage consists in 5 degrees 
on mother's side and 10 degrees on the father's side, against the gene- 
ral view सपिण्डता तु सप्तमे विनिवतंते। Dr. S. G. Moghe in his article,?! 


16. Cf. Patanjali’s Mah@bhasya with English Trans. and notes by K. V. Abhyankar, 
p. 20. 

17. Cf. Rsikalpanyasa — Bharati Parisad Prayàg, pp. 238-240. 

18. Journal of the Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Vol. XXXIV, 
Part I and II, January and June, 1978. 

19. ABORI, 1976, Vol. LVII, Parts 1 to 4. 

20. Diamond Jubilee Volume of ABORI, 1977-1978, pp. 111-120. 

21. Bharatiya Vidya, Vol XXXIX, No. 1; pp. 59-63. 
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‘A fresh interpretation of ‘aadayrq sai has convincingly shown 
that Dr. Kane has missed the point of Manu who was condemning 
a sham astrologer for the Sraddha ceremony. 


But enough of ‘gqsffeqtai कटाक्षेण' . The fact remains that Dr. 
Kane’s sweep of research interests and activities was surprisingly 
extensive. He has hardly left any branch of Indology untouched 
and whatever he has touched he has adorned and enriched. His 
History of Sanskrit poetics continues to be an invaluable aid to all 
discerning students of the subject. His contributions to the domain 
of Pürva-Mimàrnsa remind one of Kumarilabhatta of ancient times. 
His History of Dharma-Sàstra is unique both in conception and exe- 
cution. History of Indian culture and religion will remain incom- 
plete without a reverential reference to this monumental work. It 
will be in the fitness of things to close this brief survey of his life 
and works with the words of the learned contributors to ‘A volume 
of Indology' offered to him on the occasion of his 61st birthday in 
1941, namely ‘We admire your great achievement, your colossal in- 
dustry and boundless patience, your critical scholarship and unfal- 
tering devotion to Sanskrit learning and those who draw inspiration 
from your fine example and encouragement from the privilege of 
your esteemed friendship.’ 


PRAYOGA-VIJNANA OF KALIDASA 


R. B. ATHAVALE 


THE Sanskrit word Prayoga-Vijfiana means proficiency or mas- 

tery in the art of presenting a drama on the stage. A drama is 
visualized poetry (Dráya Kavya). It is enjoyed through the medium 
of eyes and ears, especially of eyes. Hence while enjoying a dra- 
matic performance, the audience observes every action of every actor, 
as well as the background of every scene. Other senses of course, 
do cooperate with the eyes, but the role of eyes is more important 
than that of others, and hence a drama is called a Dr$ya kavya (and 
not a $ravya Kavya—auditory poetry). 


It is because of this that a clever dramatist writes a drama with 
such an artistic skill that its presentation on the stage would first 
captivate the eyes of the audience. Other senses, as it were, forget, 
for a while, their usual function and completely merge in the eyes.! 


It is because of this rare quality of a drama that all the Sanskrit 
poeticians and connoisseurs (Rasikas) with one voice declare that a 
drama (Dréya Kavya), is superior to other kinds of poetry (Sravya 
Kavya). For instance, Vamana the author of Kdvydédlankara-Sitra- 
Vrtti remarks:— 


“Of all the kinds of poetry the drama is the best.'? 


Another critic says (taking Kalidasa's Sakuntala as the illustra- 
tion) :— 


“Of all the varieties of poetry, a drama is the most charming one; 
and of all the dramas the Sákuntala is the most charming one; and 
even in Sakuntala the fourth Act is the most beautiful and even in 
the fourth Act, four verses possess outstanding poetic beauty. 


Kalidasa, a poet and a critic in one (Kavi-sahrdaya) knew and 
extolled this peculiar characteristic of a drama. 


1. Cf. तथा हि शेबन्द्रियवृत्तिरासां सर्वात्मना चक्षुरिव प्रविष्टा (Raghu. 7-12), 
“Other senses (of the women-spectators) plunged into the eyes”. 
2. Vide K. S. V. 1-30: संदर्भेषु दशरूपकं श्रेय: । 
3. काव्येषु नाटकं रम्यं तत्न रम्या शकुन्तला | 
तत्नापि च चतुर्थो$डकस्तत्र एलोकचतुष्टयम्‌ | 


AS.—8 
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Says he:— 


“Sages look upon this Natya (drama) as a lovely sacrifice, de- 
lightful to the eyes, offered to Gods; Rudra his body united with that 
of Umi, had divided this Natya in two halves; Here, human life con- 
sisting of three fundamental properties in all its sentiments is seen 
reflected; verily a drama is the only entertainment for people of 
manifold tastes.’ 


A drama, moreover is rendered more attractive to the audience 
when it is presented artistically. The first essential requisite, there- 
fore, of a dramatist is this art of creating scenes and situations that 
would delightfully attract the eyes and ears of their enlightened 
audience, 


. Distinguished dramatists like Bhasa, Kālidāsa, Südraka, Bhava- 
bhüti, and Visakhadatta were eminent masters of this art of stage 
performance no doubt, but Kalidasa surpassed all others in his al- 
most perfect mastery of this art (Prayoga-Vijnana). 


And he, it seems, was quite conscious of his superiority in this 
Prayoga-Vijiiana, but he wanted a testimonial from his elite audience 
in this respect. He, therefore says "I do not regard my mastery of 
tbe stage, as excellent until the learned are fully satisfied with my 
performance. For the mind of even highly trained persons lacks 
in self-confidence."5 


The following few illustrations, I hope will testify to Kalidasa's 
mastery over the stage. 


(1) The scene — Three maidens belonging to the hermitage 
(Asrama) of Kanva (the president of the Asrama — Kulapati) are 
watering the trees in the garden. They are in charge of the guest- 
house and have to personally attend the arriving guests. Today's 
guest is the king Dusyanta who disguising himself as a royal officer 
takes a round in the garden. He looks at the three maidens Sakuntali, 
Priyamvada and Anasuya and screening himself behind a tree over: 
hears their mirthful talk. 


All of a sudden, a bee springing up in confusion from a sprinkled 
creeper attacks Sakuntala and hovers round her face. The bee 
touches the tremulous eyes of the affrighted Sakuntala, hums sweetly 


4. देवनामिदमामनन्ति मुनयः कान्तं oA चाक्षुषं 
रुद्रेणेदमुमाकृतव्यतिकरे स्वाङगे विभक्तं द्विधा। 
ल bade मोजना नानारसं दृश्यते 
नाट्यं भिन्नरुचेजनस्य बहुधाप्येकं समाराधनम्‌ ।। Malavikagnimitra (1-4): 
5. दिवो d र न साधु मन्ये प्रयोगविज्ञानम्‌ । 
बलवदपि गनाम्रात्मन्यप्रत्ययं चेतः ॥। —$Sükuntala 1.2 
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in her ears and touches her nether lip. The king already charmed 
with the lovely face of Sakuntala falls in love with her; and imagines 
the bee as his rival in his amorous dalliances with Sakuntala and 
addresses him thus:— 


“Oh bee, you are repeatedly touching her quivering eyes the 
corners of which are tremulous; hovering near her ears you hum 
sweetly as if whispering a love secret in her ears and in spite of her 
resisting hands sip her nether lip — the essence of love; you are 
blessed indeed but alas we are undone because of our searching for 
the facts (of her life). 


Sakuntala: He does not stop — this impudent one. (walks away 
and watches the bee) Now here also he pursues; friends, save 
me from the molestation of this mischievous bee. 


Both the friends (smilingly): who are we to save you? Call 
Dusyanta for help. The king ought to protect the penance grove. 


King: This is a fitting opportunity to disclose myself (aloud) do not 
get alarmed, don't get panicky; (abruptly stopping) perhaps my 
royal character would be disclosed. All right, I shall put it this 
way. 


Sakuntalà: (walks away and watches) How, he pursues me even 
here. 


King: (hurriedly approaching):— 


“Who is this behaving rudely with these child-like maidens of 
the hermits; when the descendant of Puru — the chastiser of ill- 
behaved, rules the earth. (All get somewhat confused at the sight 
of the king). 


This then is the wonderfully charming scene presented to the 
audience. The unique beauty of this scene lies in bringing the hero 
and heroine face to face, the hero in his magnificent dress of a hunter. 
The heroine in her bewildered state of mind. In everyday life also, 
a woman looks more beautiful when she gets highly agitated by some 
annoying thing. Magha in his Sisupalavadha presents a word-pic- 
ture of such a woman. And Sakuntala really has a serious cause 
of agitation. 


6. त्रस्यन्ती चलशफरीविषट्टितो रुर्वामोरूरतिशयमाप वि भ्रमस्य | 
क्षुभ्यन्ति प्रसभमहो विनापि हेतोर्लीलाभिः किमु सति कारणे wa: u —Mgha, 8-24. 
(While swimming in a pleasure-pond a young woman got frightened at the 
jostling of a fish against her thighs, looked extremely lovely. Even otherwise, 
women get agitated without any disturbing cause. Then how much more 
would they get agitated when there is a real cause of agitation). 
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Now contrast with this scene a similar scene (of bee-molestation 
— Bhramara-Sambadha) from Svapnavdsavadatta of Bhasa. The 
situation there is this:— 


Udayana the lovelorn king had made an appointment with his 
consort queen Padmavati in a bower of creepers; but Padmavati de- 
layed; the king tired of waiting and tormented by the heat of the 
midday sun began to walk away with his jester companion (the 
Vidüsaka). Just then Padmavati with her maid-servant arrives at 
the place. She sees the king going out of the bower and wishes to 
stop him. The clever maid-servant knowing the mind of the queen 
plays a trick to stop the king. She shakes violently a branch of a 
creeper on which a swarm of bees had perched. The bees, disturbed 
by the shaking, suddenly sprang up and attacked the face of the 
jester who was walking ahead of the king. The jester affrighted 
cried out: Oh God, I am attacked by these bloody bees. 


King (to Vidüsaka): Don't disturb them. They are sitting with 
their beloved mates. If you drive them away they will be separated 
from their mates.’ 


. This scene contains disturbance by bees. Perhaps Kālidāsa 
might have borrowed the incident of bee disturbance from Svapna- 
Vàsavadattà. Even great poets like Kalidasa, Bhavabhüti from 
Bharata and Shakespeare, Goethe and others from the West do not 
hesitate to pilfer pieces of beauty from their predecessors or senior 
contemporaries. In this matter as a witty Sanskrit poet puts it “A 
poet becomes a distinguished one by becoming an expert thief”! — 
Be that as it may, it is, in the present case, a doubtless fact that this- 
bee incident of Bhasa is in clear contrast with that of Kālidāsa in 
point of scenic effect. Kalidasa by this scene creates in the mind of 
spectators, men of refined taste, the sentiment of love (Srngara Rasa) 
while Bhasa creates the emotion of laughter (Hasya Rasa) in their 
minds. 


We now give another illustration of Kalidasa's mastery in the 
art of stage effect. The context of the scene is dancing of the heroine 


7. Svapna-Vàsavadattà (Act IV after v.2) 
चेटोः--भतदारिके एतां मधुकरपरिनिलीनामवलम्बलतामवधूय भर्तारं वारयिष्यामि i 
. षवूमावतोः-एवं कुरु । (चेटी तथा करोति) । 
विद्वूषक:--अविधा अविधा, तिष्ठतु तिष्ठतु तावद्‌ भवान्‌ | 
राजाः-किमधंम्‌ । 
बिदृषक:--दास्या: पुतैमंघुकरेः पीडितोऽस्मि-। 
राजाः--मा मा भवान्‌ एवम्‌ मधुकरसंत्रासः परिहायंः । पश्य- 
मधुमदकला मधुकरा मदनार्ताभिः प्रियोभिरूपगढा: i 
पादन्यासविषण्णा वयमिव कान्तावियुक्ताः स्युः 30 
8. कविश्चोरो विभाव्यते | 
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Malavika before an elite audience, chief of whom was the hero, Agni- 
mitra, the King. Malavika was originally a princess, but by a freak 
of fortune became a maid-servant in the harem of the king. Both 
of them by mere accident see each other and fall in mutual love; 
but it was almost impossible for Malavika to marry the king who 
cn his part could not accept her openly as his consort. But by a 
clever device of the Vidüsaka (the king’s jester companion) a danc- 
ing programme of Malavika was arranged in which the king was ap- 
pointed a judge of Malavika's performance. Malavika now, in her 
rich dancing apparel stands before the king in her dancing pose, and 
after practising preliminary melodies starts singing a song which 
was so skilfully and artfully arranged in such a way that it would 
suggest Malavika’s love towards the king. The text of the song was 
as follows:— 


“The darling of my heart is not easy to pet. Oh my heart, be 
despaired of him; but the corner of my left eye throbs palpably and 
mysteriously; lo! he is seen after a long time; My lord, dependent 
that I am, think of me as full of passionate love for you.” Here we 
get one of the most delightful scenes from the dramas of Kalidasa. 
As in the scene of bee-disturbance, the hero and the heroine are 
brought together looking at each other with loving eyes. For the 
spectators, this is one of the most delightful scenes never to be for- 
gotten. 


Such scenes are a perennia? source of delight to the audience and 
the poet is really unfortunate who does not avail himself of such a 
splendid opportunity of creating and presenting such scenes of sur- 
passing beauty. 


But two eminent poets in Sanskrit literature, Südraka and Bhava- 
bhüti have failed in taking advantage of such an opportunity. In 
the first Act of Mrcchakatika the poet Südraka had a golden oppor- 
tunity of bringing the hero Carudatta and the heroine Vasantasena 
together in a musical concert arranged in the temple of the God of 
love (Kamadevayatana). The poet could have created a scene in 
which Vasantasena, the most eminent dancing girl of the town, Caru 
datta, the famous lute-player accompanying her dance, and Rebhila 
the great musician singing to the accompaniment of Vasantaseni’s 
dance participate. Here then Vasantasena would have fallen in love 
with Carudatta displaying his musical talent to the audience -eon- 
sisting of men of refined taste (Rasikas), Vasantasena being one of 


9. दुलभः प्रियो मे तस्मिन्‌ भव हृदय निराशं 
अहो अपाङगको मे प्रस्फुरति किमपि वामकः। 
एष स चिरदृष्टः कथमुपनेतव्यो मुपनेतव्यो 
नाय मां पराघीनां त्वयि गणय सतृणा aD 
(इति यथारसमभिनयति ) 
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them. And indeed Vasantasena did fall in love with Carudatta and 
admired his proficiency in lute-playing. The whole town including 
Sakara came to know of this affair between Vasantasena and Caru- 
datta. 


Sakara wanted the love of Vasantasena but as she did not reci- 
procate his love he tried to win her love by force and doggedly pur- 
sued her in a dark lane and threateningly demanded her love. She 
rejects him, scoffs at him and says: “Love is won by merits, not by 
force.”10 


The poet, however, simply reports in the following speech of 
Sakara the fact of Vasantasena’s falling in love with Carudatta: 


Saküra (To Vita): “My dear friend, this harlot fell in love with 
that poor Carudatta from the day when she saw him in the gar- 
den of Cupid’s temple and hence does not love me.” 


Now Sudraka here had a very favourable background to create 
a scene of the musical concert, in the very beginning of the first act 
of Mrcchakatika and could have given to the audience a very charm- 
ing scene enjoyable for ever to men of refined taste but he missed the 
opportunity and simply referred to the concert in passing. I am con- 
strained to say that Sidraka was not as adept as Kalidasa in the art 
of scenic effect (Prayoga-vijriana). 


Bhavabhiti also could not evince his mastery of the stage-craft 
as Kalidasa did. True, Bhavabhiti in his Uttararümacarita (Act I) 
created a scene of supreme beauty portraying pathetic sentiment, 
which the refined audience declare with admiration as one of the 
most pathetic scenes in world literature but he failed miserably in 
his Mdlatt-Mddhava. It is a love drama so the audience naturally 
expects scenes in which the hero Madhava and the heroine Malati 
are brought together in an atmosphere that would excite the feeling 
of love and in which both of them would get an opportunity of cast- 
ing amorous glances at each other; such an opportunity, it seems, 
was given to them by the poet. He brought them together in the 
garden surrounding the temple of the God of Love (Kamadeva- 
yatana). Madhava had gone there and was sitting under a Bakula tree 
and was weaving a garland of Bakula flowers. Just then Malati 
arrived there along with her friends and began taking a round in 


10. fe: वापीव लतेव नौरिव जनं वेश्यासि सवं भज ॥। —132(d) 
:—गुणः खलूवनुरागस्य कारणं न पुनबंलात्कार: | 
शकारः-भाव भाव एषा गभंदासी कामदेवायतनोद्यानात्प्रभृति तस्य दरिदचारुदत्तस्यानुरक्‍ता न मां कामयते। 
Incidentally, we may refer to the various elements which help evoking of 
the erotic sentiment: 
ऋतुमाल्यालडकारे: प्रियजनगन्धवंकाव्यसेवाभिः। 
उपवनगमनविहारे: शुद्धगाररस: समुद्भवति ।। 2०9०१०7०977४ 
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the garden. All of a sudden she saw Madhava whom she recognised 
as a handsome young man whom she had frequently seen, from the 
terrace, passing by her mansion. Madhava also used to look at her, 
with loving eyes; both smiled and wanted to talk with each other but 
decorum came in their way. A young man and a young woman, 
both unmarried, must not talk with each other — that was the con- 
vention in those days. But love is ingenious and artfully overcomes 
obstacles. Malati deputed her smart young companion, Lavangika, 
to Madhava to whom she conveys Malati’s eager desire to have to 
herself the garland of Bakula flowers woven by Madhava. Lavan- 
gikà's appeal succeeded and Madhava promptly handed over the gar- 
land to Lavangiki who returning gave the garland to Malatz she 
wore it round her neck, tenderly; Madhava saw it dangling on Malati’s 
breast and was delighted. 


Here ends the lovely episode. 


This short story of youthful lovers would have captivated the 
hearts of any refined audience if it would have been artistically ex- 
hibited on the stage. But Bhavabhüti turned it into a beautiful poem! 
Madhava sang it on the stage and Makaranda, his bosom friend lis- 
tened to it patiently, very probably impatiently! There are nearly 
twenty verses recited or sung in this scene by Madhava. Bhavabhüti 
entirely forgot that this episode was to be presented on the stage 
before the spectators. It was part of a drama and not a poem — it 
was not a Sravya-kavya but a Dráya-kavya. 


If all the characters of the scene — Malati, Madhava, Lavangika 
against the back-ground of the garden, the Bakula tree and the temple 
of Cupid were presented on the stage, the effect would have been 
magical. 


Bharata Muni (the learned sage) warned the dramatists and 
the directors of the stage against too much of music and too much 
of narration in a drama. Short dialogues full of wit and humour 
and scenes with plenty of sensational action — this is the secret 
(Upanisad) of success of a dramatist. 


Kalidasa had almost mastered this secret, this art of presentation, 
this 'Prayoga-vijnana.' 

But he too is sometimes dull in his dramas. Homer sometimes 
nods! For instance, in the second and the sixth Acts of Sakuntala 
there is neither action nor any brilliant wit nor any pleasant humour. 
Dusyanta in Act VI remembers Sakuntala, her repudiation by him 
and gives expression to his repentant heart in a tedious talk. 


In this respect of Prayoga-vijrana I have found one poet or rather 
dramatist — Visskhadatta of Mudraraksasa fame, who, in my opi- 
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nion, is equal to Kalidasa or rather excels him in the art of stage- 
effect. He deserves eulogy from any audience of critical judges — 
the more so, for he has taken for his drama a plot of intrigues of 
the most astute politician, Arya Cāņakya, the minister and Guru of 
the Emperor Candragupta. In Mudrārākşasa there is not an iota 
of $rhgara (sentiment of love). Consequently there is no Vipra- 
lambha Srngara (love in separation) and story of love is always very 
popular. Here there are spies, murders and battles. The whole 
atmosphere is full of mystery. Yet Visakhadatta holds his audience 
spell-bound by presenting scenes which create awe, wonder and sub- 
limity. For instance, in Act III of the Mudrüráksasa the dialogue 
between Canakya and Candragupta is a masterpiece of dramatic skill. 
The dialogue between Canakya and Candanadasa in this play is highly 
interesting. 


But Kalidasa is greatly admired by his audience for his Prayoga- 
vijnana because he has in all his three dramas scenes full of love- 
affairs that hightlight Srngara-rasa in all its phases. 


PRAVARGYA MAHAVIRA AND IDOLS 


V. S. BHANDARI 


PRAVARGYA Mantras are to be found in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita 

(XXXVI to XXXIX) Maitrdéyani-Samhita and the Aitareya Äran- 
yaka (IV and V). It is a Supplementary rite for the Soma sacrifice 
as it forms the part of the performance of the Upasad days of the 
Soma sacrifice. In origin it stood as an independent sacrifice, as is 
suggested by its unimportant place in Soma sacrifice. The Pravargya 
is derived from PraVVrj. It is also a technical term used for put- 
ting on the Gharma or Cauldron, (which is also called Mahavira) on 
the fire. This derivation is suggested by Satapatha Brahmana, 
when it says! “Puts it on in the same way as if he were putting the 
(Pravargya) Cauldron on". (1.2.2.7). 


This rite consists of an offering of heated milk and ghee in a 
pot called the Mahavira, from which libations are made among 
others to Asvins and of which the sacrificer partakes. The whole 
rite is treated with a considerable amount of mystic solemnity cal- 
culated to impart to it an air of unusual significance. A special 
importance is attached to the rough clay pot, used for boiling the 
milk, and manufactured and baked in the course of performance it- 
self. It is called Mahavira, i.e. the great man or here a Samraj or 
Supreme king and is made the object of adoration as though it were 
a veritable deity of well-nigh paramount power. 


The object of Pravargya, is the bodily regeneration of the sacri- 
ficer, the provision of heavenly body with which alone he is per- 
mitted to enter the premises of Gods. The Aitareya Brahmana 
(1.22.14) explains the whole rite as a mystic union of the Gods, 
which produces a new body for the sacrificer. Dr. Geldner? ac- 
cepts this view in so far as he regards it as an allegory of 'Deva- 
mithuna' or ‘mithuna’ in general. There is a theory underlying the 
exposition of the Pravargya as given in the SB. It makes the Maha- 
vira pot a symbol of the Sun, whilst the hot milk represents the 
divine flood of the life and light with which the performer of the 
ceremony becomes imbued. 


1 यथा घमं प्रवृब्ज्यात्‌ एवं प्रवृणक्तित-श. ब्रा. 1.2.2.7 
2. Vedische Studien I p. 135. 
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According to? Dr. Eggling “These symbolic interpretations cer- 
tainly adopt themselves admirably to the general sacrficial imagery. 
As the Sun is the head of the universe — or in figurative language 
— the head of Prajapati — so its earthly and earthen counter-part, 
the Mahavira pot, is the head of Visnu and the sacrificial man and 
the sacrificer.” This ceremony is thus performed in order to com- 
plete the universe and the sacrifice, as well as the divine body of 
the sacrificer by supplying them with their head, and to imbue 
them with the divine essence of life and light. This symbolism in 
some points is connected with the Pravargya ceremony. It accounts 
for the deep reverence shown to Gharma Vessel, which is the giver 
of life and light. 


*Oldenberg and Hillebrandt think that the nature of the rite 
in its original sense was a Sun spell, in which the Mahavira repre- 
sents the Sun, and the heating of the milk over which a golden 
plate is put, is a symbolic refreshing of the heat of the Sun and 
consequently of the powers of the sacrificer. 


The Adhyaya XXXIV of VS. contain preliminary Mantras of 
Pravargya, chiefly prayers for long life, unimpaired faculties, health, 
strength, prosperity, security, tranquillity and contentment. The 
first mantra ‘Rcam Vacam' (36.1) is the Santikarana Mantra. 


The famous Gayatri Mantra is also included in the Pravargya 
ceremony in order that the sacrificer may get the excellent lustre. 
In the famous mantra Sam no devi (36.12) celestial waters.are re- 
quested to be helpers, to be sweet for drinking and to flow with 
health and strength to the sacrificer. 


In the mantra ‘Drte’ (36.16) the sacrificer addresses the 
Gharma or Mahavira in which the offering of heated milk is pre- 
pared. As we have noticed earlier the Mahavira represents the 
Sun. The Adhvaryu recites another famous mantra ‘Taccaksur’ 
(36.24) in which the Sun now represented by Mahavira is praised. 
"Through hundred autumns we may see that Bright Eye (of the 
universe)". This mantra forms a part of marriage ceremony. 
According to Pāraskara grhya sutra’, “He (the bridegroom) makes 
her (bride), look at the Sun with the mantra ‘Taccaksur’.” 


When the necessary animals, vessels and implements have been 
brought to the sacrificial ground, the sacrificer first equips the 
Mahavira with its equipments. With a wooden spade he digs out 
the clay. The spade is made of Udumbara and is symbolic of the 


3. Dr. Eggling, SBE, Vol. X, p. VIIL 
4. Religion des Veda, p. 448. 
5. अथंनां सूर्यमुदीक्षयति तच्चक्षुरिति-पारस्करगृह्यसूत्र. 1. 8. 7 
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vigour of thunder-bolt. He thus supplies the Pravargya with 
vigour. Adhvaryu then takes the lump of clay and the sacrificer 
takes the ‘Valmika-vapa’ an omentum like inner lump of an ant- 
hill. He puts it on the black antilope-skin to be mixed with the 
clay. The divine ‘Vamryah’ or white ants are known in Rg-Veda 
as Upajivhika. Earth thrown by them, is taken up and placed on 
a black antilope-skin. They are addressed as the ‘Divyo Varmyo’ 
or divine ants on account of the wonderful power of producing water 
wherever they dig bestowed on them by Gods. 


According to “Bloomfield “A lump from white-ants nests is used 
in Atharva-Veda ritual in connection with a charm for Diarrhoea, 
and as an antidote against poison”. Even now the clay from ant- 
hill is used as a cure for poison. These white ants are addressed 
as Bhütasya Prathamaja or the earliest of the creation. 7Mahi- 
dhara explains the antiquity of their origin by their close connec- 
tion with the first born earth. Next the sacrificer takes the earth 
dug up by a boar and places it by the side of the earth known as 
Valmika vapa, he addresses the earth with Mantra Iyatyagra (37.5). 
“Only this large was she in the beginning”. This may refer to 
the ‘Varaha’ incarnation of Visnu when he raised up the Earth from 
the water in the beginning of the creation. SB. says “Only so large 
was this earth in the beginning. A boar called Emüsa raised her 
up he was her lord, Prajapati (14.1.2.11).8 


Actual manufacturing of the Mahavira begins with the recita- 
tion of the ‘Makhaya’ (37.7) the clay placed by the side of Püti- 
kas, a kind of plant used to expedite the curdling of the sacrificial 
milk. Adhvaryu taking the black antilope-skin, utters the mantra 
‘Praitu’ (37.7)? and goes to the ‘Parivrta’, an enclosed space, the 
ground being raised so as to form a mound covered with sand. The 
object of this enclosed space is to prevent any unauthorised person 
from seeing the manufacturing of Mahavira. For this very reason 
people are not allowed to see an incomplete image of a deity. Adh- 
varyu then deposits the ‘Sambharas’ on the mound. He then mixes 
gavedhuka grass and the milk of Aja in the Valmikavapa and other 
Sambharas. 7 


Next he takes a lump of clay and makes a Mahavira pot, a span 
high, contracted in the middle and at the top he draws a spout, of 
three thumbs-breadth. It is a sort of nose to Mahavira Pravargya. 
With the mantra 'A$vasya' (37.9) Mahavira pots are fumigated 


6. American Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VII, p. 482. 


7 भूतस्य प्राणिजातस्य प्रथमजाः प्रथमोत्पन्ना:। पृथिवी जन्तूनां प्रथमजा तत्सम्बन्धात्‌ वञ्रयोऽपि प्रथमजा उच्यन्ते । 
E वा. सं. 37. 4 महीघर भाष्य 
8. इयती ह वा इयमग्रे पृथिव्यास प्रादेशमात्री , . . . . वराह उज्जघान । श.ब्रा. 14. 1.2. 12 


9. इयत्यग्र आसीन्मखस्य तेऽद्य शिरौ राध्यासं देवयजने पृथिव्याः वा. सं. 37. 5 
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with the horse dung. Even now the horse dung is used for the 
manufacture of images of gods. The pots are baked with bricks 
the baked vessels are lifted up one by one. "They are identical with 
atmospheric Vayu. Then the three Mahavira pots are sprinkled 
with goat’s milk. The person who participates in the Pravargya en- 
ters the life of light. The observance of this rule is same as that 
at the creation-of the universe. As there Prajapati reconstructs his 
body, so the sacrificer in keeping up of the observance of the Pra- 
vargya constructs himself a new body for the future life. 


For tying the cow, that is to furnish the milk for gharma, a 
post is fixed in the ground. Near it a peg is driven into the ground 
to tie the goat, whose milk is to be used afterwards. Then he an- 
oints the Mahavira pot which is filled with consecrated ghee and 
prays “May the God Savitr anoint you with honey”. A silver 
plate is put under the Mahavira to protect it from evil spirits that 
infest the earth. Adhvaryu surrounds the Mahavira with ashes and 
coals of Garhapatya, and above them lays thirteen pieces of split 
Vaikankata wood representing thirteen months, the Pravargya be- 
ing the year. He then places a gold plate weighing 100 Raktis, on 
the top of the pot. 


The sacrificer and the priests fan the fire, walk reverentially 
round the Mahavira with ‘Madhu, madhu, madhu’ (VS. 37.13) and 
do obeisence to it as the representative of the Sun. Being similar 
to ‘Madhu-rasa’, Prana (vital breath) is called ‘madhu’. According 
to SB, ‘With madhu, madhu, madhu, true vital breaths, e.g. prana, 
udana and vyana are put in the Mahavira (14.1 : 3.30) .10 


This is just nothing but a sort of Prana-pratistha rite or esta- 
blishment of vital breaths in the Idol and enhancing the image. 
Even now, while performing the prana-pratistha rite for the earthen 
idols of Ganega and other deities, Mantra, !“Prāņadā apanada' from 
V.S. 17.15, is recited, where vital breaths as well as divine lustre are 
solicited for the Idol. The sacrificer and other priests step up and 
revere the Mahavira with the Avaka$a, which represents vital airs. 
It is addressed as ‘Garbha of the Gods,’ because the shining Sun 
represented by Mahavira holds (garbha) everything. It is also 
described as Agni, represented by the Mahavira, he shines on earth, 
upholder of the sky and heat (tapas), God immortal? He is the 
guardian, and never resting. This expression reminds us of the idea 
expressed by Kālidāsa while describing the Sun and the king.^4 


10. मधु मध्विति fa: प्राणो d मधु प्राणमेवास्मिन्नेतद्दधाति 

11. प्राणदा अपानदा व्यानदा वर्चोदा. वा. सं. 17. 15 

12. गर्भो देवानाम्‌ वा. सं. 37. 14 

13. अपपयं गोपामनिपद्यमानम्‌ वा. सं. 37. 17 

14. भानुः सकृद्युक्‍्ततुरझग एव षष्ठांशवृत्तेरपि घमं एष: । अभिज्ञानशाकुन्तलम्‌ 5. 4 
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The Sun has his horses yoked but once. Such is the duty, of him 
whose sustenance is on the sixth part". (Abhijüüna S$ükuntalam 
V.4). 


This Sun represented by Gharma, is described as the ‘Lord of 
worlds, Lord of thoughts and Lord of all speech. Finally the 
Adhvaryu uncovers the head of the sacrificer's wife, who is looking 
at the Mahavira, recites the mantra ‘Tvastrmantastva (37.20). 
"Together with Tvastr we will serve you," Tvastr is the God, who 
presides over procreation and bestowing of children. Thus even 
ladies could actually participate in the worship of Mahavira, by re- 
citing the mantras. 


With three sentences “Ida echi’ etc. (38.2) the Gharmadugha 
cow is called. She is given three names, namely, Ida, Aditi and 
Sarasvati. 


The milking of the cow is done in a bowl for Aśvins, Sarasvati 
and Indra, as they helped the restoration of the head of the sacri- 
fice. 


He then takes two ‘Pariśāsas’ two lifting sticks or pair of tongs 
with which Mahavira is lifted. Then he puts it on the Upayamani 
or supporting tray with ‘By the air I support you,’ this Upayamani 
tray is symbolic of belly, because all the food and drink is held here. 
He then pours the split milk and ghee from the Upayamani tray in 
the Mahavira pot. After the offerings are given he thrice shakes 
the Mahavira upwards, with ‘Dividha’ (38.11). ‘O Mahavira you 
place this sacrifice in heaven.’ 


The Mahavira is placed on the Asandi. There is Utsadana (set- 
ting out) of the Pravargya when the apparatus used for the Pra- 
vargya are laid out in the form of a man. The Mahavira repre- 
sents the head, the Prastara, the hair, two milk vessels are his ears, 
plates of gold and silver his eyes, the Rauhina cakes heels, the con- 
tents of Cauldron blood and so on. 


It is symbolic of the bodily regeneration of the sacrificer and 
provides him with heavenly body, with which alone he is permitted 
to enter the premises of Gods. The Adhvaryu then steps out with 
the mantra ‘Ksatrasya tva’ (38.19). “We follow you for the sure 
protection of the Ksatriyas and Brahmanas we follow in the interest 
of the people for the renewal of our peace and comfort.” Thus the 
peace and comfort of the people is also the purpose of the Pra- 
vargya. Moreover the Mahavira by which they are now supposed 
to be led is symbolic of Sun, who shines and is the divine ruler, is 
supposed to help the protection of human ruler. 
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The sacrificer and the officiating priests accompanied with their 
wives cleanse the Catvala pit. At the continued pressing of Soma 
they also perform ‘Dadhi gharma’ and take the gharma of curd with 
the Agnihotra ladle. 


The sacrificer and priests drink the portion of Dadhigharma. 
The sacrificer while drinking it expects that he would gain the great 
energy in his own self. 


He then offers a 'Pürpahuti' or full spoon oblation with the 
mantra Manasah’ (39.4) the sacrificer desires to obtain the wish 
and purpose of the mind. This mantra is still recited to invoke the 
blessing of goddess, Laksmi as a part of $rüsükta. There is the 
Prayascitta, if the Mahavira is broken while in the process of manu- 
facturing. The Mahavira represents various deities at different 
stages of the ceremony, and expiatory oblations are to be offered 
accordingly. For instance, it is Prajapati while in preparation, 
Samraj when prepared, Vaisvadeva when seated, Gharma when 
heated on fire, Splendour when lifted up, the Asvins while milk is 
poured in and so on. 


At the conclusion of the Pravargya the sacrificial materials are 
so arranged as to form the semblance of human figure, as described 
earlier. The formulas contained in the mantra ‘Lomabhyah’ 
(39.10) provide the Pravargya man with the bodily parts like hair, 
skin, blood, fat, fleshy parts, sinews, bones, marrows, seed and anus, 
With these the regeneration of the sacrificer is completed. ‘Aya- 
saya Svaha' (39.11) the faculties and feelings are imparted. They 
are Ayasa (effort), Tapas (grief), Gharma (Heat), Prayascitta 
(atonement), Bhisaja (remedy) and so on. 


The main purpose of manufacturing and the worship of the 
Pravargya Mahavira is the regeneration of the sacrificer and the 
provision of heavenly body with which he is permitted to enter the 
residence of the Gods. 


This type of symbolic meaning of the Pravargya-Mahavira rite 
is in consonance with general conception of Sacrificial rites. As the 
Sun is the head of the world or in the figurative language, it is the 
head of Prajapati, in the same manner, Earth or Prthivi is its earth- 
ly part, and the earthen Mahavira, manufactured from the clay of 
Prthivi is the head of Visnu in the form sacrifice. From the above 
mentioned detailed description of the manufacture and worship of 
the Mahavira, we can say, that during the Yajurvedic period the idol 


15. मनसः काममाकूति वाचः सत्यमशीय । पशूनां रूपमन्नस्य रसो यशः श्रीः श्रयतां मयि स्वाहा ।। , 
वा. सं. 39.4 
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worship was not only well established, but the art of manufacturing 
the idols, also was known to the people. 


As the Mahavira pot represented the idol of the Sun it might 
have been the basis for the form of Sivalinga idol. 


Just as we find the remnants of the sacrificial rites in the later 
religious rites, in the same way we find the remnants of Pravargya — 
Mahavira rites in the manufacture, Pranapratistha and Sodasopacara 
worship of the idols of favourite deities. 


VAK IN SATAPATHA BRAHMANA 
G. K. BHAT 


(1) 


I HAVE been studying the concept of Vak in the Vedic literature. 
` The general tendency in the investigation has been towards the 
discovery of some symbolical, esoteric interpretation lying behind 
the statements and allusions in regard to the concept.! What I am 
attempting is a study on the simple linguistic basis and deductions 
that can flow from it especially on the psychological level, explain- 
ing the beliefs that surround the concept. Obviously the Brah- 
manas use the concept of Vak and the stories and legends, they 
fabricate, construct or narrate from older tradition, to establish some 
ritual point. Such ritual connection is not difficult to be seen, But 
what does the use of the concept signify, and what ideas or beliefs 
the stories suggest purely in the sphere of language and its employ- 
ment by people, may not also be ignored. Some significant data 
from the Satapatha Brahmana (Sat. Br.) is examined here from this 
angle. 


(2) 


In the Rgveda the word vik is often used to denote sound, voice 
or speech; so that any kind of sound from inanimate or animate 
things, birds and animals, and the articulate sounds produced by 
human speakers, are all regarded as their vak. This meaning is pre- 
sent in the prescription of haviskrt in the Darsapürnamasa sacrifice 
in the Sat. Br. and in the story narrated in this connection. Havis- 
krt, meaning 'preparer of sacrificial food', denotes the person who 
prepares the oblation, rice-cake in this context, and also the formula 
by which that person is called, different formulas being used for 
different Varnas. When Adhvaryu calls the Haviskrt the Agnidhra 
priest beats the two grind-stones (drsad-upale). He beats the lower 
stone twice and the upper one once with a wedge called śamyā, 
which is a stick of Khadira wood about 6 or 8 inches long. This 


1. Cf. For instance, “Vak Lengends in the Brahmanas”, Vidya Niwas Misra, 
Gopinath Kaviraj Felicitation Volume, Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit Parisad, 
Lucknow, 1967, pp. 20-28. 
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procedure of producing a discordant noise is accounted for by a 
story? 


Manu had a bull, into whom an asura-killing (asuraghni) and 
foe-killing (sapatnaghnī) voice (vak) had entered. The bull’s snort- 
ing (Svasatha) and roaring (ravatha) continually crushed the 
asuras and raksasas. Kilata and Akuli, the two priests of asuras, 
came to Manu and offered to perform a sacrifice for him with the 
bull. Manu worshipped divine faith, and so he accepted. On the 
killing of the bull for the sacrifice, the voice left its body and en- 
tered Manu’s wife Manavi. This caused greater trouble, because 
every time she spoke the asuras were being crushed. The priests 
said, ‘Hereby even greater evil is inflicted. on us, for the human 
voice speaks more’ (bhiyo hi manugi vig vadati). So they again 
went to Manu and offered to perform a sacrifice for him with his 
wife. Manu regarded faith as divine (Sraddhadevah) and so he 
accepted. After this the voice entered the sacrifice itself and the 
sacrificial utensils. It could not be expelled from them. The beat- 
ing of the grind-stones symbolises this power of the sacrifice from 
which wak cannot be expelled. The same asura-killing, foe-killing 
voice sounds forth from the grind-stones; and when the priest pro- 
duces this discordant noise the enemies of the Yajamana are render- 
ed very miserable. 


The mantra used at the time of producing the sound is, Kukkuto- 
si madhu-jihvah. For the bull was honey-tongued for the gods and 
poison-tongued for the asuras. The word kukkufa itself is derived 
as follows: (i) 'Kva kva...' meaning, 'where are the asuras?' 
(ii) From kuk — hideous noise, and kuf — to spread. (iii) One 
who utters a sound resembling the bird kukkufa or cock in order to . 
frighten the asuras. The effect of the mantra is supposed to be that 
it is an invocation for strength and vigour and a prayer for victory 
in every battle. 


The ritual significance of the sounding of the grind-stones, the 
invented story to account for the ritual procedure, and the sacri- 
ficial fruit the Yajamàna is supposed to get, are all in keeping with 
the trend and aim of Brahmanical writing; and they are obvious too. 
The other significant deductions may be stated as follows: 


(i) Vik here denotes the bull's snorting and roaring; the dis- 
cordant noise made by striking stones with.a wooden wedge; and 
human voice and speech, as well as the mantra-récitation. 


(ii) Voice or sound as a means of frightening the opponents 
or some evil power is quite. natural so far as the. psychological effect 


2. 1.1.1.4.14-18. 
A.S,.—4 
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is concerned. It was natural with primitive people and it formed a 
necessary part of their ritual for exorcising evil. Even in advanced 
civilization the frightening effect of sudden, loud noise is not lost. 
The war-cry, sóunding of drums, singing of military march etc. are 
perhaps a modern version of the use of sound or noise, which sug- 
gests a show of strength and confidence on the one hand, and is ex- 
pected to frighten or dishearten the opponents. 


(iii) Perhaps, the human voice has a greater potentiality for 
effectiveness than the sound produced by animals or things, as 
Manavi's speaking is said. to have worked a greater havoc among the 
asuras. 


(iv) From this idea the belief in the potency of mantra-words 
and their solemn utterance is a natural psychological advance. And 
this seems to be indicated in this Bráhmana passage. l 


(3) 


In one passage Vāk is identified with Agni.? This is probably 
an attempt to.béstow divine character on Vak. This is corroborated 
by another reference where Vak is said to be all the gods. The 
origin of speech was rather a mystery. to the ancient thinkers; and 
considering the effectiveness and power of speech it has been natural 
for them to ascribe a divine origin to speech and consider Sanskrit 
or the ‘polished speech’ as the voice or language of gods. We find 
this idea in the Rgveda and Vik being regarded as devatü. Yet, 
as in the Rgveda, the earthly or human character of speech is not 
lost sight of. In this same passage, where several identifications are 
proposed, V&k is said to be this earth, Vak is identified with Rgveda; 
every kind of sound is asserted to be Vak or speech only; the expres- 
sion of everything . that is known is said to assume the form of 
speech; and the extent of Vak is said to be as wide as the earth 
and fire? The living creatures use some kind of articulate sounds 
to denote things on the earth, to express their ideas and to com- 
municate with one another. That is why, every sound is a kind of 
speech; this is so even in the case of animals and birds; and Rgveda 
which: is the voice and utterance of poets is said to be nothing but 
vük. Whatever we know we try to fix in spoken words, and so all 
our knowledge takes the form of spoken word or vàk. As this is 


3. 3.2.2.13: वागेवं «fer... । 

4. 14.4.3.10; बागेव देवा:. . . । ट 

5. Ibid., Read: यः कश्च शब्दो वागेव सैषा ह्यन्तमायत्ता. . . एतन्मयो वा अयमात्मा वाङमयो मनोमयः 

` ब्राणमयः।। 1011. तयो लोको एत एव। वागेव अयं लोकः. .. . ॥ 111! त्रयो वेदा एत एव। 
“चागव ऋग्वेदो, .. | 12 ।। Sar: पितरा मनुष्या एत एव । वागेव देवाः. . . ॥ 1311 पिता माता 
प्रजा एंत एव । मन एवं पिता वाङ माता प्राणः प्रजाः।। 14 00 विज्ञातं विजिज्ञास्यं अविज्ञातं एत एव । यत्‌ 
किञ्च विज्ञातं वाचस्तद्रूप न हि विज्ञाता, वागेनं तद्‌ साति ॥ 151... तस्यै वाचः पृथिवी शरीरम्‌। 
ज्योती enm अग्निः । तद्‌ एव वाक तावती पृथिवी, तावान्‌ अयं अग्निः।। 181 ` 
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what happens all: over the earth, the extent of vák is said to be 
co-terminous with the earth. In a way, sound or speech is a sign 
of life. Hence, the Bréhmana author says that Vik lasts till the 
end of life; and the animating spirit or soul may be considered in 
terms of the living breaths, the thinking mind and the spoken speech. 
These speculations, rising to a philosophical level, are still on the 
language base; and look upon vàk as an articulate speech which 
clothes our thoughts, designates objects for us, and serves as a 
means of self-expression and mutual or inter-communication. 


The identification of Vak with Agni seems to imply ritually that 
both function as carriers of oblations to the gods. ak is Agni; the 
incoming and outgoing breaths represent Mitra and Varuna; the eye 
the Sun; the ear All-gods. The oblations offered with the living 
mind and functioning eyes and ears that see the oblations poured 
and hear the accompanying mantras are really offered to these gods.$ 
So, just as Agni is the mouth of the gods, the speech or mantra too 
is a messenger to gods carrying the oblations to them. | 


This importance of Vàk as a link to the gods is suggested in the 
context of Pravara or choosing of the Divine Officiating Priest 
(Hotr) and the offering of the praydjas and anuydjas. Agni, of 
course, is the Divine Priest and he is requested to bring to the sacri- 
fice the ‘butter-drinking gods’ whom the offerings represent. The 
priestly command is to bring Agni to the offering and along with 
Agni, Agni's greatness (mahima). The Bréhmana then states that 
Agni's greatness is, in truth, his voice (vdk).; and this, therefore; 
is an invocation for the mantra-voice. | 


The importance of Vak or mantra-voice is emphasised by an- 
other anecdote in a negative way. The story is of the rivalry be- 
tween Mind and Speech, both contending for their own supefiority 
and the right to carry oblations to the gods. The claim of the Mind 
was that Vak cannot speak anything the Mind has not thought of or 
understood. The role of Vak, therefore, was of an imitator of what 
is done by the Mind (krtānukarā) and of a follower in the wake of 
Mind (anuvartmé). On the contrary Vik or Speech claimed that 
she was better than Mind because what Mind knows the Speech 
makes well known, Speech communicates (vijfiapaydmi, samjiapa- 


6. 3.2.2.13: इमे वै प्राणाः मनोजाता मनोयुजो दक्षक्रतवों कागेव अग्नि: प्राणोदानो मित्रावदणों चक्षुरादित्य 
` श्रोत्रं विश्वे देवा, एतासु g एवं अस्य एतद्देवतासु हुतं भवति | 
7: 1.4.2.17 


8. Ibid., read: . . . तद्‌ अग्नि होत्राय आवोढ्वा आह स्वं महिमानम्‌ आवह इति । .. .वाग्‌ वा अस्य स्वो 
महिमा तद्‌ araa आवोढ्वा आहं ।  Eggling (SBE, English translation of Sat. Br.) notes 
that in Toittinya Samhita 2.5.9, the greatness or power is what is peculiar to 
each havis-eating god and not expressly of Agni, as stated here 

9. 1.4.5.8-13 E 
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yàmá).: The dispute was taken to Prajapati. He decided in favour 
of mind because an imitator and follower is, according to him, in- 
ferior, . Wak was. dismayed. She miscarried and her foetus fell 
away, The gods collected the fallen germ in a skin or vessel. The 
Brahmana states that it is from the woman, from the goddess Speech, 
that these germs originate.?  Vak, of course, refused co-operation 
in any offerings made to Prajapati. Hence, whatever in sacrifice is 
performed for Prajapati that is performed in low voice or in silence 
(upéméu). Apart from the ritual implication, the significance of 
the story is plain. Vak is mentioned here as a goddess (devatà) 
Which shows her importance and divine character. The thinking 
power of mind can never be denied. But no thought can get known 
or expressed unless it is couched in words. Speech makes well 
known what hàs been thought out by mind; speech is the only means 
of communication of thoughts and ideas. The collection of the 
fallen germs from Vàk by the gods may suggest that they realised 
the practical importance of Speech. From Speech germs of thoughts 
and ideas originate. Speech is the 'mother' of ideas, because the 
speech gives a concrete and understandable shape to what mind may 
Inuse. 


(4) 


Divinity of speech, we find, is an accepted faith with the Vedic 
Aryans. It trickles down to the classical Sanskrit poets as well. 
The affinity of Speech with the gods is implied, I think, by another 
stéry the Satapatha Brühmama narrates.! There were two kinds of 
beings, Adityas and Angirasas, meaning gods and asuras, as the 
following context shows. The Angirasas, prepared a sacrifice and 
asked Agni to announce to the Adityas ‘this our tomorrow's feast’. 
The Adityas wanted Angirasas to act as officiating priests for their 
Own sacrifice. So they prepared another sacrifice, ‘Soma feast even 
for today’ (Sadyahkri, a one-day Soma sacrifice). The Adityas per- 
suaded Agni who had come as messenger from Angirasas to officiate 
for them. Agni did so. The Angirasas were angry and questioned 
Agni. Agni replied that he was chosen by the blameless Adityas 
and he could not refuse. The Angirasas then agreed to officiate for 
the Adityas in the Sadyahkri sacrifice. Vak was offered to them as 
the sacrificial fee. But Angirasas did not accept Vak, saying they 
will be losers. So Surya was offered and accepted. Hence, a white 
horse, symbolising the Sun, is the prescribed fee for Sadyahkri 
sacrifice. Vik was naturally angry, and questioned the superiority 


10 Ibid. एतस्य हि योषार्य वाचो देवताया एते सम्भूताः। 58989 explains: स्वीख्पघारिण्या एतस्या 
खलु वाग्देवतायाः लौकिकाः wa गभाः सम्भूता:। गर्भाशयलक्षणे चमंणि घृतं रेतो हिं गर्भात्मना परिणमति 
तच्च वाक्सम्बन्धि एव... । 

11. 3.5.1.13-23. 
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of Sürya over her. She went away from them and became a lio- 
ness, and went on seizing upon everything between the two contend- 
ing parties. The gods invited her, through Agni, to come to them, 
and the asuras through one Saharaksas... Vak was willing to go over 
to the gods; but she demanded a payment. The gods promised that 
the offering: shall reach her even before it reaches Agni. Vik then 
said to the gods ‘Whatever blessing you will invoke through me, all 
thet shall be accomplished unto you’. And Vak went over to the 
gods. 


(i) Vak’s affinity with the gods and her rejection by the 
asuras is symbolically significant for the idea which Brühmanas coD- 
tinuously give, namely that in the contention between the gods and 
the asuras the ultimate victory was on the side of the gods and that 
they proved superior to the asuras. And for human beings also Vak 
or Speech, meaning the sacred speech or mantras, is a link to the 
gods and a means to win all kinds of blessings. In spite of the 
ritual-magical touch, the simple faith in the power of divine in- 
vocation and of prayer is plainly reflected here. 


. (ii) The offering reaches Vak first before it reaches Agni is 
an idea that can be understood even realistically. In any sacrificial 
performance the ritual mantra has to be recited first before an offer- 
ing is poured in the sacrificial fire. The offering is voiced in the 
formula and then given to a particular deity with the word ‘svahd’. 
The offering thus touches speech first. The Bréhmana explains the 
idea, however, in the usual ritual manner. The oblation is poured 
on the high altar where the sacrificial fire is placed; it reaches the 
altar first, and the high altar is, in reality, Vak. In raising the high 
altar the object is to secure the completeness of sacrifice; and sacri- 
fice is Vak, and the high altar is Vak. The identification of Vak 
with altar and sacrifice serves obviously a ritual purpose. But the 
underlying belief is, without doubt, the sacred character of mantra- 
speech, the power of speech to reach gods and win from them. the 
desired blessings. In spite of the religious angle the function. and 
importance of speech in human life are transparent, 


(5) 


The story of Suparni and Kadru, as narrated in this Brdhmana,” 
similarly speaks of the role of Vak in divine undertakings. Soma 
was in heaven; the gods were on the earth; they wanted Soma. 
They produced the two illusions (máye) Suparni and Kadru. 
Suparni was Vak or Speech; and Kadru was this Earth. The gods crea- 
ted discord between them. The two contended for ‘supremacy, 


12. 3.6.2.2-8, 
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stipulating. that one who between: them shall spy farthest will be 
the winner. Suparni spotted a white horse on the yonder shore of 
the ocean. Kadru also saw it and in addition its tail which was 
hanging down and was tossed in the wind. Suparni then spotted on 
the: yonder shore of the ocean an altar, and near it a white horse 
at à post. Kadru sdw it and added a further explanation that the 
white horse was Agni and the post the sacrificial stake (rasanà); the 
horse’s tail was hanging down and the wind tossed it. Suparni was 
then sent to verify the correctness of the observations. She flew 
there, returned, and reported that Kadru was quite right. So, 
Kadru was the victor. She then stated that Soma. was in heaven 
and asked Suparni to go and fetch it. Suparni went to heaven and 
brought first the metres; Gayatri then fetched Soma from the heaven 


- -Ritually -this is an imaginative account of the bringing of the 
divine Soma to the earth for sacrificial purposes. How does it re- 
flect on the role of Vak? - 


' (i) The victory of Kadru suggests that Speech has undoubted 
powers; but there is also a limit to them. This is natural; because 
the, earth is vast and there are many things on the earth which 
would be beyond the. ken of men, and consequently beyond their 
ordinary knowledge; speech can clothe only things which are seen 
or, known. . This is the natural and inevitable limitation of human 
speech. 

(ii) And yet Speech can play an important role, especially 
truthful speech. -Let us not forget that Suparni, deputed to verify 
the details of her and Kadru's observations, came back and reported 
truthfully, admitting the absolute correctness of Kadru's spying. 
Truthful Speech has a power of its own; it can take man into the 
vicinity of gods and bring him divine things. This is another as- 
pect of Vedic faith, which is continuously upheld in literature 


And so, the Brüáhmana writers connect speech with ritual or 
religious performances consecrated to gods. In another context,” 
the chalice filled with Soma-juice and consecrated to Indra and Vayu 
is related to sacrifice; and it is said that the Aindra-Vdyava-graha is 
related to the body of the sacrifice as speech is related to a living 
body. 


(iii) In the story Suparni-Speech is supposed to have brought 
the metres, and the Gayatri metre fetched Soma. On a realistic 
level this could only mean that metrical speech was employed to 
invoke Soma and beseech him to come to the sacrifice of men. This 
is natural, because Rgvedic invocations and prayers are metrical 
addresses in fact. ' 


13. 4.1.3.1-5. वाग्‌ हवा अस्य (यशस्य मध्यदेहस्य) ऐन्द्रवायवः। 


AVYAYARTHA—SANGRAHA OF 
MADHAVA SARASVATI 


M. S. BHAT 


THE present text of the Avyayartha-Sangraha is based on a palm- 

leaf ms. in Malayalam-Grantha characters of about sixteenth 
century A.D. Madhava Sarasvati has included AAS in his larger 
work, Prakriyd-Sudha,' a com. on the Prakriyà-Kaumudi of Rama- 
candra. The ms. has 143 leaves with 9 lines to a page, size being 
18.8" x 1.9’. It is very likely that the present ms. is either the 
autograph of the author or its immediate copy. The importance of 
PS lies exactly in the fact that it was neither noticed in any cata- 
logue of mss. published so far nor in any work dealing with the 
history of Sanskrit grammatical treatises and further PS supple- 
ments to the list of comm. on PK so far known? 


The AAS gives the meanings of Indeclinables (Avyayas) in 
eighty stanzas. It must be remembered that the Indeclinables 
(Avyayas: Pan. 1.1.37-41 and 1.4.56-98) together with the Nouns 
(Subantas) and the Verbs (Tinantas: Pan 1.4.14) form three word- 
classes according to Panini. The Nirukta (1.1) and- the Brhad- 
devata (1.39) on the other hand, distinguish four word-classes, 
viz, Nouns: (Nàmam), Verbs (Akhyata), Prepositions (Upasarga) 
and Particles (Nipata). The last two are not yet subordinated to a 
higher genus as in Panini. 

The other works! belonging to this genre are Avyayakosa of 
Dvàrakanatha Nyàyabhüsana, Avyayavrtti by Ksirasvamin, the same 
by Brahmadatta, Avyayasabdavrtti by Trilocana, Avyayasangraha- 
nighantu by Sakalya Mallabhatta, Avyayarnava by Jaya-bhatta, the 
same by Bhattakavi, Avyayartha-Karika by an anonymous author 
Avyayartha-Koga with the com. Avyayvürtha-mafjari by Rāmarşi, 
Avyayartha-nirüpama by Vitthala, Avyaydrtha-prakdga ascribed to 
Patarijali, Avyayartha-pradipika of Yatiga and Avyayadrtha-mimamsa 
by Kalu Rama Sastrin. The dates of most of these unpublished 
works are uncertain. Another work, viz., the Nipátàvyayopasarga- 


l. JIH, XXXVII, pp. 153-156. 
2. PK, ed. by K. P. Trivedi, Bombay, 1925, intro. p. xlv. 
3. NCC, I, Rev. Ed., Madras, 1968 pp. 430-31 
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vrtti* of Tilaka who states that his work is based on Ksirasvamin’s 
Avyayürthavrtti referred to above. 


Regarding the personal history of Madhava Sarasvati, the 
known facts as gathered mainly from the Sarvadarsana-Kaumudi> 
can be summarised as follows. He hailed originally from Gokarna$ 
but settled in a monastery at a place called by various names like 
Sodasya(?), Soda, Somadi. He refers to his revered preceptor 
Vidyendravana? in most respectful terms in the exordium and in the 
colophon of SDK. He belonged to the Sarasvati-class of ascetics 
and was Ekadandin? He styles himself as Padavakya-pramanajaa,"° 
ie. conversant with Vyakarana, Mimamsa, and Nyaya, which þe- 
fits him in as much as we know his many-sided scholarship from the 
two published works of his, viz. SDK and MB, a com. on the Sapta- 
padürthi! of Sivaditya. In SDK, Madhava Sarasvati gives a brief 
account of the three-fold Vedic system of philosophy viz., Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, Sánkhya-yoga, Pürva-and Uttara-Mimfhsa which strive 
towards the ultimate goal, and discards the systems of philosophy 
of Carvakas, Jains and Buddhists. A list of six works of Madhava 
Sarasvati are found appended in the colophon of SDK.2 They are 
(1) Mayikha-mald, a com. on Tattvacintamani of Gangesopadhyaya; 
(2) Mitabhasini, a com. on Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya; (3) Mandd- 
nukampini, a com. on Kiranaval; of Udayana; (4) Vàsistha-paticika, 
a com. on Yogavasistha of Valmiki; (5) Abhinavasaptapadárthi; and 
(6) Sarvadarsana-kaumudi. Besides the above, he has written 
Vedàntasara-sarvasvam,? Avyavartha-sangraha and a com. entitled 
Prakriyasudha on PK. Madhava Sarasvati refers to his place as 
having been ruled by a chief styled variously as Arasendrabhüpa 
and Arasendra-mahipala, under whose patronage possibly he wrote 
on the different systems of Indian philosophy. More of this in 
sequel. 


4. NAV, ed. by A. S. Sarma, Tirupati, 1951. 
5. SDK, ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum, 1938. 
6. Ibid. यत्तास्ति गोकणंमहाबलेश: तदेशजन्मा p. 112. 
1. Ibid, niat uidi iif à सः p. 112; . सोदानगरी समस्ति सत्पुरुषाः p. 144; 
सोमदापुरे माघदकमंन्दी 145. 
8. Ibid. विधयेन्रवननामानं श्रीगुरू प्रणमाम्यहं | विनेयभूङगसंलीढपादपङ्केरहासवम्‌॥ p. 1. 
इति श्लीमत्परमंहंसपरित्राजकाचायं श्री विद्यन्द्रवनशिष्य परमहंसपरिव्राजकमाघवसरस्वती p. 145 
9. Ibid. यतिरेकदण्डो सरस्वतीमस्तकमाधवाख्यः p. 112, 
10. Tbid. पदवाक्यप्रमोणज्ञो माधवाख्यसरस्वती । p. 1, 89, 104, 112. 
11. SP (I) with MB ed. by Ramasastri Tailanga, Benares, 1893. SP (Il) with MB 
.. and other comm, ed. by A. M. Bhattacharya and N. C. Bagchi, Calcutta, 1934. 
12. Op. cit, p. 145. 
13. TCMGOML 1919-20 to 1921-22, Vol IV, Pt. 1, Sanskrit A-C, Madras, 1928, 
pp. 4575, 5383. | 
14. Op. cit., pp. 144-145. See also JUB, xxix, Nos. 1 and 4, pp. 1-3. 
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Regarding the date of Madhava Sarasvati, Pt. Sambasiva Sastri, 
the editor of SDK" states ‘“Mahamahopadhyaya Abhyankar Vasu- 
deva Sastri has fixed the date of Madhava Sarasvatiyati to whom 
the commentary of Saptapadarthi is ascribed, as 1350 A.D." There 
is very reason to believe that Pt. Vasudeva Sastri Abhyankar was 
misled by Peterson’s! Report on a ms. of MB dated Sarnvat 1405. 
But there is a good deal of evidence, both external and internal, 
which confirms that Madhava Sarasvati can within narrow limits be 
assigned a date viz. 1480-1560 A.D. 


I. External Evidence: 


(1) Ramacandra, the author of PK," has been assigned to the 
latter half of the 14th century A.D. Madhava Sarasvati must 
have flourished after Ramacandra since he has written a 
com on the latter’s work. 


Vitthala seems to have been the earliest commentator’! of 
PK, to whom a date.1450 A.D. has been assigned.!? 


Prof. Peterson? refers in his Fifth Report on Operations in 
search of Sanskrit Mss. to a ms. of MB dated Samvat 1405. 
There is every reason to believe that some error has crept 
in Prof. Peterson’s reading of the date. An early date as 
suggested by Prof. Peterson for Madhava Sarasvati is un- 
tenable in view of facts given below. l 


Prof. Ghate! refers to a ms. of MB copied in Saka 1445 
corresponding to 1523 A.D. The ms. gives the earliest 
known date for Madhava Sarasvati and was possibly an 
autograph. 


(2 


— 


(3 


w 


(4 


= 


(5) Sankarabhatta in his Güdhivamáanuvarnanam? states that 
Madhva Sarasvati was an ascetic disciple of his grand- 
father, RameSvarabhatta who settled. in Benaras in: about 
1522 A.D. Madhava Sarasvati's reticence may possibly be 
due to the age-old custom among ascetics to mention only 
the preceptor who initiated them into Sannyāsa and not to 


others. 


Madhusüdana Sarasvati (1540-1647 A.D.) refers often to 
Madhava Sarasvati in most of his works and expressly 


— 


(6 


न्न“ 


15. Op. cit, intro. p. iv. . . : , , : z^ uius 

16. Fifth Report on Operations in Search of Sanskrit Mss., 1896, p. 241. 
17. Op. cit, intro. p. xliv. e = 
18. Ibid., p. xlvi. 

19. SILH, II, p. 18. 


- Op. cit., p. 241. 
21. JBBRAS, xxiii, 1914, p. 33, cp. SP (I), intro. p. 2. 
22. Canto VI, st. 3 (Quoted by D. C. Bhattacharya in his HNM, 1958, p. 174). 
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states. in the colophon of the Advaita-Siddhi® that his 
thorough accomplishment in Sdstrarthe was due to his 
grace. 


Internal Evidence: 


(7). In SDK, Madhava Sarasvati refers to Varadaraja who wrote 


(8) 


(9) 


-a com. on the Nayaviveka of Bhavanathabhatta. Madhava 


Sarasvati may possibly have flourished contemporaneously 
with Varadaraja who has been assigned a date viz. 1500- 
70 A.D 


Gokarna mentioned by Madhava Sarasvati as situated in 
Gorāşțradeśa? (erroneously read as Sauràstra-7) can be 
identified with the present Gokarna in Kumpta Taluk in 
Karnataka State. 


Likewise we can identify the place referred to variously as 
Sodasya (sic), Soda and Somada with Sonda in Sirsi Taluk 
adjoining to Kumpta Taluk in Karnataka State. Sonda lies 


about 35 miles NE of Gokarna. Sonda was a flourishing 


town during the time of Madhava Sarasviti and it became 
gradually the capital of Sonda Chiefs 


(10) Sonda chiefs seem to belong to a branch of Vijayanagar 


Rulers and the first chief of this line was Immadi Arasappa 
Nayaka (1555-98 A.D25). Madhava Sarasvati refers to 
him as Arasendrabhüpa (also — mahipala) as stated al- 
ready above. 


Owing to a happy circumstance we are in possession of the ex- 


act day on which Madhava Sarasvati left his mortal coil. At the 
erid of VSS ms.?? we are told that Madhava Sarasvati's preceptor 


23. श्रीमाधवाख्यसरस्वत्यो जयन्ति यमिनां वराः । वयं येषां प्रसादेन शास्त्राथ परनिष्ठिता: ।। 


AS ed. by N. S. Anantakrisna Sastri, 1st ed., Bombay, 1917, p. 900. Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati has been assigned a date viz. 1540-1647 A.D. vide VKL ed. and tr. 
by R. D. Karmarkar, Poona, 1962, intro. p. xii. 
. Op. cit., pp. 48, 90. 
. TB, ed. by V. A. R. Sastri, Annamalai, 1936, intro. p. 92. 
. गोराष्ट्रदेशेऽखिलराष्ट्रवयंः सदाकरो दक्षिणदेशनिष्ठ: । विराजते सह्यगिरीन्द्रसानौ यत्रास्ति गोकणं 
महाबलेश:। SDK, 7. 113. | 
- SP (1), p. 81; SP (ID), p. 95. 
. JUB, XXIX, Nos. 1 and 4, pp. 1-3. : 
. चण्डिकाख्यनदीतीरे विदयन्द्रवननामकः। यतिवयंस्तपोमूति विद्वदग्रेसरस्स्थित: ।। 
तच्छिष्यः करुणा रसाब्रहदयो विद्यानिधिस्सन्तेतं 
व्याकर्ता निखिलस्य शास्त्रनिवहस्येको गुरुश्चाभवत्‌ | 
नाम्ना माधवशारदेति विदितो वादीन्द्रपञ्चाननो 
भक्तानामवलोकनेन दुरितं येनैव संक्षीयते ॥ 
सोऽयं शास्त्रनिषन्धकृश्चतिवरो ब्रह्मानुसन्धानतो 
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Vidyendravana lived on the river Candika and that Madhava Saras- 
vati, contemplating on Brahman lived quite a long time at the 
Kapilasrama but realising his end to be near repaired to the Pampa- 
ksetra in the vicinity of Soda. Madhava Sarasvati contemplating 
on the Lord of Pampa Ieft his mortal coil on Sunday, Caitra Bahula 
4, the cyclic year being Raudri at the VasisiHas$rama on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra river. The details of the passing of Madhava 
Sarasvati correspond to April 14, 1560 A.D. The text of AAS, as 
stated earlier, is based on a good palm-leaf ms. The entire matter 
is covered in about three leaves of the size of 18.8" X 1.9" with 9 
lines to a page. The AAS of Madhava Sarasvati is published for 
the first time. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
AAS Avyayürtha-Sangraha of Madhava Sarasvati. 
AS Advaita-Siddhi of Madhusüdana Sarasvati.’ 
HNM History of Navya-nyàya in Mithila. 
JBBRAS Journal of Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. 
JIH Journal of Indian History 
JUB Journal of the University of Bombay. 
MB Mitabhàsini of Madhava Sarasvati. 
NAV Nipativyayopasargavrtti of Tilaka. 
NCC New Catalogus Catalogorum. 
Pàn Paninis Aspidhydyi. 
PK Prakriya Kaumudi of Ramachandra, 
PS Prakriyà Sudhà of Madhava Sarasvati. 
SDK Sarvadarsana-kaumudi of Madhava Sarasvati. 
SILH Studies in Indian Literaty History, Vol I-III by P. K. Gode. 
SP Saptapadarthi of. Sivaditya. 
TB Tattvabindu of Vacaspati. 
TCMGOML Triennial Catalogue of Mss. Govt. Oriental Mss. Literary, 
Madras, 
VKL Vedàntakalpalatikà of Madhusüdana Sarasvati. 
VSS Veddntasdrasarvasvam of Madhava Sarasvati. 


नीत्वा हायनमाश्रमे चिरमुमानाथप्रिये कापिले । 

सोदायां पुरि सन्निष्ठममलं निश्चित्य देहावधि 

पम्पाक्षेत्रमगात्तदेव स गुरुः पुण्यं सुमुक्तिप्रदम्‌ ।। 

Cates: प्रयतोत्तरायणयुते मासे च चैत्रोदिते 

पक्षे बाहुलके तिथो दिनकरे मध्ये चतुर्थ्यामसों। 

सत्य्षानसुखात्मको यतिवरो मुक्तो वसिष्ठाश्रमे 

तं पम्पाधिपति स्मरन्‌ हृदि शुचौ श्रीतुड़गभद्रातटे॥। 

TCMGOML 1919-20 to 1921-22, Vol. IV, Pt. 1, Sanskrit A, 1928, pp. 4575-16. 


अव्ययार्थसडग्रहः । 
श्रीमाधवसरस्वतीकृतः t 


स्वस्वंगे च परे लोके अन्तरन्तद्विकमणि i 
प्रत्यूषे प्रातरित्युक्तं पुनरप्रथमे तथा ॥ १॥। 


fara च तथान्तद्धी सन्तर वत्ततेऽव्ययम | 


उच्चेरुच्चेस्तया नोच्चेर्‌ नीच्चर्मान्ये (न्य) शनरपि॥ २॥ 


श्वधक सत्ये वियोगे च शीघासामीप्यलाघवे | 

वजने तु ऋते काले चेकस्मिन्युगपत्तया n ३॥ 
आराहूरसमौपे च पृथग्वजेनकर्मणि । 

ह्यो ata तथा भाविदिवसे श्वः प्रवसते ॥ ४ ॥। 
दिवाह्नि निशि रात्रो स्यात्सायं स्याच्च निशामुखे | 
चिरं काले बहुतिथे ईषदर्थ मनागपि ॥५॥ 
ईषदल्पे तथा जोषं सुखमौने च ome । 

तूष्णीं मोने बहिर्बाह्ये बहिरत्ये तया अवस्‌ ॥ ६॥ 
समयाप्यन्तिके मध्ये निकषा स्यात्तथान्तिके । 
स्वयं स्यादात्मनेत्यत्थे वृथा व्यत्य, निशासु god 
नक्तं नम्‌ स्यान्निषेधे च तथाक्षेपेषदत्यंयो: | 
तदन्यस्मिन्‌ तहिरुद्धे तदभावे च वर्तत ॥ ८ ॥ 


हेताविति निमित्ते स्यादद्धा प्राकाश्यकर्मणि । 
स्फुटेऽवघारणे चाद्धा तत्त्वातिशययोरपि॥ ९ ॥ 


अर्धे जुगुप्सिते सामि वत्यन्ताश्च स्वरादिषु । 
तेन तुल्यं क्रिया चेति बतिप्रत्ययशासनम्‌ tt १० tt 


नित्ये सना सनाच्चापि भिदायामुपघा मता । 

अन्तद्धौ तियंगत्ये च तिरसित्यव्ययं मतम्‌ ॥ ११॥ 
मद्धघम्तरा विनार्थं च अन्तरेणेति वजन । | 
उ्योक्चेति कालभूयस्त्वे वारिमूद्धंसुखष खम्‌ ॥ १२॥ 
शं दुःखशमनेऽपि स्यात्‌ सहसाऽऽकस्मिके तथा । 
अविमशेऽपि च बिना qued च वत्तते १३॥ 


नानाऽनके विनात्यं च स्वस्ति प्रत्यभिवादनं | 
ख वसंते ।। १४॥। 
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स्वधेति पितदाने imaa भषणवारण । 
निर्षधशक्तिपर्याप्तिष्वत्थें परिवत्तते ॥ १५ u 


हविर्दाने बंबट्‌ तु स्यादन्यदन्यात्यकेऽपि च । 
TASCA च सत्तायां रहस्ये च प्रकाशन. N, १६॥। 
उपांशु वत्तंतेष्यापि क्षमेति क्षान्तिक्मणि । 
विहायसेति चाकाशे दोषेति निशि वर्तते uu १७॥ 
मृषा मिथ्येति वितथे सुधा व्यत्य च वत्तंते। 
पुरेत्यविरतातोते भविष्यत्यचिरात्यंके ।। १८ ॥। 
असत्तो तु मिथाऽतीतसहाये रहसिष्यते। 

अन्यस्यात्ये च विरहे frat वत्तत कुत्रचित्‌ ॥ १९॥ 
मिर्थासत्यव्ययं चापि रहोऽन्योन्यात्ययोHभं वेत्‌ । 
agered प्रायसिति पुनरत्यं RERA ॥ २० ॥। 
प्रबाहुक समे काले मतभेद प्रबाहिक । 

बलात्कारे चायंहलं केचिदाहुः qun N २१.॥ 
आयं प्रोतिविधे ard हलं खेबनिषेधयोः । 

अभोक्षणं पुनरत्ये च नरन्तये च वत्तंते.। २२1 

साक साद्धं सहात्यें स्थान्नससित्यव्ययं नतो । 

बजने हिरुगित्येत्षिन्दायां धिगितीरितम्‌ ॥ २३ ॥ 
मरत्सने चापि धिगिति तथा श्व तसिलादयः । 
स्वरादिषु विज्ञेयाः स्वात्यंवन्तशश्‍च तद्धिताः॥ २४॥ 
तसिलादेः प्रत्ययत्वात्तदन्ता अव्यये . मताः । . 
मङगलानन्तरा रम्मप्रश्‍नकात्स्नाधिकारके ।। RY 


समुच्चये प्रतिज्ञायामयेति परिवत्तंते.। 
अङ्गीकारे चमितीष्टं तथा ग्लानौ प्रतामिति n २६॥ 


प्रशानिति समानात्यं विस्तारे च प्रतानिति। 
निषेध भा इति प्रोक्तं माडीशडकानिषधयो: n २७॥। इति स्वरादिः n 


निपाताः स्भ्प्रतीर्यन्ते तत्रादौ चादिरीयते । 
चोऽन्याचये समाहारे समुच्चर्यनयोगयीः NREN 


इतरेतरयोगे च तुल्ययोगे 5 वघारणे । 
पावस्य पुरणे हेतो वा विकल्पोपमानयोः NRR 


TE चानवकलपतो च वत्तंते च समुच्चये । 

अहेति विनियोगेऽपि पूजायां सत्वथोल्झितो NR ` 
एवन्त्विवात्यं प्रकृतपरामर्शोपदेशयोः t 

प्रकारे निश्चये चाड्गीकारनिर्देशमोस्तया ॥३१॥ 
नूनं तकं निश्चये च शश्ववित्यव्ययं qi 
पौनःपुन्ये सार्दकाल्ये तथानित्यसहायंयो: ust 
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क्पदित्यव्ययं प्रश्‍न प्रशंसातकयोरपि । 

würd कुविदित्येतत्परशंसावी word 11330 
नेदित्यतत्प्रशंसायां केचिवर्त्यान्तरं जगुः । 

प्रतिषेधे विचारे च नवित्येतत्समुच्चय ।।३४॥। 
weed चेदिति प्रोक्तं ceed चणितोष्यते । 
इष्टप्रश्‍ने कच्चिविति यत्रत्यनवकल्पने ।॥।३५॥॥ 

तथा गर्हामषंयोश्च प्रत्यारम्भे नहेति च। 

हन्त हषं ऽनुकम्पायां वाक्यारम्भविषादयो : ॥।३६।॥ 
दाननिश्ययोश्छापि माकि वर्जनिषधयो: । 

ओऔपम्येन किमित्यतत्स्वरावो माड्नञो पुन: 11 ३७ N 


व्यास्यातों तत एवारत्यम्तयोनिश्चय आदरात्‌ । 
यावसावल्च साकल्यादधिमानावघारणे ॥ ३८॥ 

स्वे वितक विशेवे च हुं fe तु वतेते । 

रे आदानेऽनावरे च धने च परिवर्सते॥ ३९.॥ 
शौषड्वोषट्‌ तथा स्वाहा हविर्दाने समोरिताः। 

gem हुमिति प्रोक्तं तथा हीति निदर्शने ।। ४०॥ ` 
खल्विति प्रतिषेधे च हेतुनिश्वययोरपि। | 
नि((वि) षाघेओनुनये चापि वाक्याङकारकमंणि।। ४१॥ 
किलेति वार्तारुच्यो: स्या त्सम्भाव्ये हेत्वलीकयो: | 
न्यत्कारे च तथत्येतत्सादश्ये वर्ततेऽव्ययम्‌ ॥ ४२ ॥ 
समुच्ययाभ्युच्चययोरप्येतद्‌ वत्तंतेष्व्ययं। . 
अस्मीति चाहमत्ये स्यात्स्वराः पञ्च यथायथम्‌ ।। ४३॥ 
संबोधने त्वकार स्यादिकारो भत्संने तथा । 
उकारस्त्वनुकम्पायामीकारः पावपुरणे॥। ४४।। 

एकारः प्रतिषे स्यादोकारश्चाभिमुख्यके । 

ओकारश्च कल्‌ एतो मन्त्रस्तोत्रे समीरिताः ॥ ४५॥। 


आडोषवर्त्याभिविद्धयोमंर्यादा धातुयोगयो :। - 
प्रतिषेधे अमा नोनाश्चादय+ परिकोत्तिताः।। ४६॥। - 


अप्यर्थे उदिति प्रोक्तमृमित्येतत्पठन्ति च । 

सु तु तकं च सम्बुद्धो पुराणे चापि weg u von 
ओकसित्याक्षये तु स्यादादहेति तु कुत्सने। 
हिसोपक्रमयोश्चाफि आतङ्केति च ` कुत्सने uu ४८॥ 


प्रतिग्रहे विनाशे च वेलायामित्ययाव्ययं। ` 
कालस्य परिमाणे स्यान्मात्रायामल्यके तथां ॥ ४९॥ 
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यथेति योग्यता वीप्सा पदार्त्यानेतिवत्तिषु । 
सादृश्ये च किमित्येतत्पृच्छानिन्दात्यंयोमंबेत्‌ ॥ ५०॥। 


ईषवर्त्यातिशययोरपिं कि ada तया । ` . 


हेतौ यदि च प्रोक्तं हेतावेब यमि (दि) त्यपि n ५१ n- 


हा विस्मये विषादे च जुगुप्सा शोकयोस्तथा। : 
आत्ता च ह॒ इति stad विनियोमे च लक्घने 1 ५२ ॥ 
पादस्य पुरणेऽपि स्याद्धेतो पाट्‌ प्याट्‌ quw च । 
चत्वार एते सम्बुद्धो अहो इति तथाव्ययम्‌ ॥ ५३॥। 
Weed च विकल्पे च मङ्गलादावथो इति । 
अन्वादेशेऽपि चाथो .स्याप्ननुप्रश्नेज्वधारण ॥ ५४.॥ 
मनुजञेच्छामन्त्रणेष्‌ वाक्यारम्भनयेऽपि च। . 
प्रत्युक्तिक्षेपयोश्चापि मन्ये इति वितकिते n ५५॥ 
नह्यभावे उताहो च विकल्पेऽयासिरीरितः। 
Weed वाक्यभूषायां wfg: प्रेषासु वत्तते ॥ ५६॥ 
तथावज्ञावसरयोनिषेधे न तु इत्यपि ।. 

इतिहेतो प्रकारे च एवमत्यंप्रकर्षयोः ॥। ५७ 11. 
व्यवस्थायां समाप्ती च स्वरूपे नियमेऽपि च । 
प्रकृतित्वे विवक्षायां परामर्शं मतेऽपि च ॥ ५८ ॥ 
विवक्षमाणे तथा इतिरित्यव्ययं भवेत्‌ ।. 
इवेत्येतच्चेषवत्थे उत्प्रक्षोपमयोरपि ।। ५९ ॥। 
वाक्यालड्करणे चापि इवेति परिवत्तते । 
अभ्यादाने ह्यू पगमे समाप्तावोमितीरितम्‌ ॥ ६० ॥ 


मङ्गले चाप्योमिति च फट्कारो विध्नवारणे। 
हविर्दाने वषडिति यदीति मतान्तरे ॥ ६१॥ . 
सम्बोधनेऽहो इति esed इहोपि च। ./_ 
एहोति च क्यचित्पाठस्तत्र हेत्यत्यंकं भवेत्‌ ॥ ६२ ॥. 
हेतो तदिति च प्रोक्तमाहोस्विदिति चाव्ययं। . 
चेदर्थे च -विकल्ये च उपरिष्टादुपर्यपि॥ ६३॥ ` 
सर्वतो भवन सामि कमित्येतदमत्यंक । 

पादस्य पुरणे चापि कमित्येतदविवुर्बुधाः । ६४॥। 
प्रत्युक्तावामिति प्रोक्तमदधारणवाच्यपि । 
हिमिति स्तोसवाचि स्याद्युवामत्थं तु वां भवेत्‌ GY ॥। 
शुकन्त्वतिशये प्रोक्तं शुक शेष्रे च वत्तते । 
बिकल्पे$नुकमित्येतत्केचिच्चुकमिदं fag: 1 ६६॥ 
निषेघे नहि कं प्राहुः wei प्रश्‍ननिषेधयोः | 

सत्ये च ऋतमित्यतन्नचेन्नोचेन्निषिधके ।। ६७॥ 
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कवाचिवत्ये जातु स्यात्प्रकारप्रशनयोः कथं । 
कृतः प्रश्‍न निहनवे च वर्ते च तथाव्ययम्‌ i ६८ N 
कुत्रेति देशे प्रश्‍न स्यादवाडो उपसंगंकी । 
उपसगंसमत्वाच्च तदस्यविव तो मतो ॥ ६९ it 
हा हो हे हा तथा ईहो त्रयोऽपि स्तोभवाचका: । 
स्वान्ताभिमुख्ययोः शम्बट्‌ छः पावंस्य प्रपूरणे ॥ ७० n 
हिसायाँ प्रातिलोम्ये च दिष्टधाऽऽनन्दे समाजन i 
दर्शने प्रातिलोम्ये च शुःसम्यक्त्ववाचकः N ७१ ॥ 
सहेति mifrud आनुपूवं तयानुषक्‌। 
भाजक शेष्रे तथाऽङ्गेति सम्बोधन उदीरितम्‌ N ७२॥ 
ख्रगित्येतज्मटित्यत्यें नोचसम्बोधने at) l 
चटुचाटु प्रिये ared हुं कोपे भत्संनेषपि च ।। ७३॥ 
अनिच्छायां भये चाथ कु लुं खुं चेति तु त्रयं। ` 
मन्त्रस्तोसपरं वे तु पादपू्तिविशेषयोः n ७४ u 
उपसर्गस्य सदृशा विभक्तिसंदशा अपि। 

स्वराणां सवृशाः केचिस्तिपाताः सुसमोरिताः n ७५ n 
ते प्रयोगवशाउ्ज्ञेयाः केचित्युवं प्रदशिताः । 
पुनरत्ये भूयसिति पर्याप्तादावलं भवेत्‌ ॥ ७६॥ 
सुष्ठु प्रशंसाकरणे edd च तथाव्ययं | | 
इच्छानुसरणे कामं पुर इत्यग्रवाचकम्‌ ॥ ७७॥ 


अतोतदेशे काले च पुरा इत्येतदव्ययं | 
आशु feni तथा ताहि विशेषगोपने रहः ॥। ७८॥ 


सपदि क्षिप्रवचने ऊर्यादिश्च तथा परः । 
सत्रोक्त: प्रादिरप्येवं विज्ञेयः सर्वतो ae: 11 ७९ ॥। 


इति माघवसरस्वत्याः कृतिः सङ्‌ग्रहरुपिंणी i 
अव्ययानां संभामध्ये दिवुषां भूषणं महत्‌ 1। ८० ॥ 


इति थीमाघवसरस्वतीविरचितायां प्रक्रियासुधायां अव्ययार्थंसङ्ग्रहश्लोका 
समाप्ताः ॥ 


Restoration of the text of Some Corrupt Apabhramsa 
and Prakrit citations in Dhanika’s Avaloka on the 


Dasarüpaka and in Kuntaka's Vakroktijivita 


H. C. BHAYANI 


[1] 


THE verse illustrations cited in the Avaloka on Dasarüpaka IV 6 

and IV 34 (the first verse) have a very badly preserved text and 
consequently they have presented serious difficulties of interpreta- 
tion. T. Venkatacharya has tried to settle the text and solve! the 
difficulties of interpretation of these verses with the help of Bhatta 
Nrsimha's Commentary on the Avaloka and he thinks that the pro- 
blems have been at last satisfactorily solved. I for one, however, 
find his restored text of these verses as also his interpretation un- 
acceptable on several counts. Below I have, while discussing a few 
of his points, offered a different solution to the textual and exege- 
tical problems. 


The text of the illustrative verse under Dasarüpaka IV 6 as 
given in the Nirnayasagar edition (NS) is reproduced below: 


Weg सेअदवदनी रोमंचिअ गत्तिर्र vag i 

विललुल्लु तु बलअ लहु वाहोल्लीए रणेत्ति ॥ 
मुहऊ सामलि होई खणे विमुच्छइ विअग्घेण । 
मुद्धा मुहल्ली तुअ पेस्मेण सावि, ण धिज्जइ ।॥। 


The text according to Bhatta Nrsimha (AL) is considerably 
different. It is as follows: 


Weg सेअदवहिअरोमंचिअगत्ति à 
सहाइ अ बीसरवअणा बाहुलूलिअणेत्ति होइ ॥। 
मुहं पेमेण वि ण दिज्जइ सामळोहोइ । 
खणे खणे मुच्छइ उठूठेहि देहि से दंसणअं ॥। 
(Variants: argzfzx^ for aafaa? inline 2; मुज्झंजइ for 
मुच्छ in line 4). 


1. See his edition of the Dasaripaka (the Adyar Library Series, 97, 1969), Infro- 
duction, pp. 38-49. 
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Now the first important point to be considered is the metre 
of this verse passage. You cannot handle a Prakrit or Apabhram&a 
verse text without precisely ascertaining its metre. Closely inter- 
woven with this consideration is the question of characterizing the 
language. Is it Prakrit proper or is it Apabhramsa? This is essen- 
tial because the types and structures of Prakrit and Apabhraréa 
metres are characteristically different. One most obvious distinc- 
tion, for example, is that Apabhraméa metres have always rhyming 
lines. 


Regarding the verse under consideration, I suggest the follow- 
ing things: (1) Its language is Apabhramsa. (2) It is ome four- 
lined verse and not two separate verses. (3) The line division as 
given in both the printed editions is faulty, because the lines do not 
rhyme. (4) The general rhythm and some other indications point 
to the strong probability of the metre being Rasavalaya. Rasa- 
valaya is a Sarvasama catuspadi type of metre with 21 Mātrās per 
line, divided as 6 + 4 + 6 + 5? The line-endings can be demar- 
cated with the help of the rhymes. The first line can be taken as 
ending with ^gatti (AL) and the second line with "metti (cf. the 
NS text here). The third line can be taken as ending with vimuc- 
chai (in the NS line 3), which is corrupt for vimujjhai (cf. the 
AL variant mujjhamjai) and the fourth line with sévi ma dhijjai 
(which is corrupt for sà vinadijjai). The text of the verse may be 
tentatively reconstructed as follows: 


Weg सेअ-दवहिआ-रोमंचिअ-गत्ति 

wag व्सिंठुल-वयणइं बाहोल्लिअ-णेत्ति । 

ag तहे सामलिहूअउ खणे खणे विमुज्झइ 
मुद्ध सुहअ (?) gm पेम्मेण सा विणडिज्जइ ॥। 


The Sanskrit chéya: 


वेपते स्वेव-ब्रवाद्रित-रोमाञ्चित-गात्रा 

वदति विशुङ्खल-वचनानि बाष्पाब्रित-नत्रा । 
मुखं तस्याः श्यामलोभूत क्षणे क्षणं विमुह्यति 
मुग्धा सुभग तव प्रेम्णा सा व्याकुलोक्रियते ।। 


This reconstruction is based on the following additional as- 
sumptions: vavai (NS 1-1) is corrupt for cavai. vilalullutu- 
valaahu (NS 1.2) is confused writing for visamthula-vaanai (or 
should it be visamthula vaana hu?). The AL reading sadddi a visara- 
vaana, i.e. Sabdéyate ca visvara-vacanü seems to be a paraphrase of 
the original reading. hoi (end of line 2 in AL), viagghena (end of 
line 3 in NS and dehi se damsanaam (end of line 4 in AL) are intru- 


2. See Chandonusüsana, V. 26, Kavidarpana, II, 25, etc., also Samdegardsaka (ed. 
Jinavijaya Muni), Introduction, pp. 53-54. 
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sions from some other verse or context and were not originally a part 
of the present verse. AL has mixed up the third and the fourth 
line of the original. muhui and sámali hoi are possibly corruptions 
respectively for muhu tahe and sámalihüau. muhall; does not make 
any sense. It seems to be corrupt for suhaa, li getting in due to 
some scribal confusion. Metrically too it is unwanted. 


1 


Because of scribal confusions and extraneous accretions, the 
original text has been abundantly jumbled up, and its metrical and 
line structures have been seriously impaired. In the reconstructed 
text also a few doubtful spots remain, and the rule of ending every 
Rasavalaya line with three light syllables stands violated especially 
with regard to the last two lines which end in —uu. But any further 
improvement (as also corroboration of this reconstruction) can 
come only from fresh MSS. with better preserved text. 


Some indirect support for the reconstruction offered here can 
be got from the fact that Bhoja’s Srigara-prakasa contains several 
illustrative Apabhram$a citations which metrically, thematically 
and stylistically bear a close affinity to this verse? 


In the case of the Apabhrarnéa citation under Dasaripaka IV 
34 also, it appears to me that the NS text preserves the original 
readings to a greater extent than the AL text. The text of the 
verse according to NS and AL respectively is reproduced below: 


अण्णहुणाहुम हेलिअहुजुहुपरिमलुसुसुअंधु | 
मुहुकतह अगत्यहअंग ण fey गंधु ॥ (NS) 
WS ताउ महिला जह परिमलसुअंधु । 

मह्‌ Weg अल्लीणउ बणवोसअगंधु॥ (AL) 

The metre is clearly Doha, an Antarasami Catuspadi with the 
structure 13 Matras (= 6 + 4+ uuu) + 11 Matras (= 6 +. 4 + u) 
a heavy syllable should precede the final light one.* 

The restored text according to me should read as follows: 


अण्णहु णाहु महेलिअहु, बहुपरिमल-सुसुअंधु । 
महु कंतह अल्ल-व्यणह, अंगि ण fege गंघु n 
The Sanskrit Chaya: 
अन्यासां नाथो महिलानां बहुपरिमल-सुसुगन्धिः i 
मम कान्तस्य आद्र-ब्रणस्य अङ्गे न अश्यति गन्धः॥। 

3. See. No. 7, 11, 37, 38, 41, 60-64, 68, 69 in H. C. Bhayani ‘The Apabhrarhsa pas- 
sages from Bhoja's Srùgāraprakāśa’ (Journal of Or. Inst., 15, 1976; Vidya (Lan- 
guage), 18, 1976, Bulletin of the C. G. Vidyabhavan, No. 20, 1976. One sus- 
pects that many of these citations were possibly taken from some Apabhrarn$a 
Ràsaka poem (similar to the Samdesardsaka) composed perhaps by the Para- 


māra Kin g Monia or one of his court poets. 
4. See Kavidarpana, II 15 etc.; Samdesarásaka, Introduction, p. 62. 
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As the second half refers to the Nayika's own husband, for a 
proper contrast the first half also must contain a reference to the 
husbands of other ladies. Hence the reading naéhu is superior. If 
we arrange the text of the second line in AL as अल्लीणउव ण वीसगंघु it can 
be well explained as a scribal corruption of the original अल्ल-व्वणह ण 
फिट्ट इ] गंघु (withafir after the first word dropped in copying). Al- 
ternatively, this divergence can be also explained as due to a para- 
phrase of the original. 


[2] 


There are several ApabhramsSa and Prakrit citations in 
Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita which are partly or wholly obscure or in- 
correct. Here the illustrations I 61, III 168, III 710 and III 109 
(according to K. Krishnamoorthy’s edition, 1977) are considered. 
The text of the illustration I 61 (as in K’s edition) is as follows: 


कण्णुप्पलंदलमिलिअलोअर्ण हि 
हेलालोलणमाणिअणअर्णोह । 
लीलइ लीलादईहि णिरुद्धाओ 
सिढिलिअचाओ जअइ मअरद्धओो N 


From this text the language of the verse has to be identified as 
Prakrit. Further, the identification of the metre would be highly 
problematic as the number of métras in the third line is nineteen 
while in the rest of the lines it is eighteen. 


As indicated by the rhyming lines and the particular metrical 
rhythm, this is doubtlessly an Apabhramsa verse. With a few 
small corrections the text is to be restored as follows: 


कण्णुप्पल-दल-मिलिअ-लोअणहिं 
हेला-लोलणमाविअ-णअणहिं à 
लोलइ लीलावइहिं णिरुद्धउ 
सिडिलिअ-चाउ जअइ मअरद्धउ ॥। 
The Sanskrit Chaya: 
कर्णोत्पल-दल-मिलित-लोचनाभिः 
हेला-लोल-नामित-नयनाभिः à 
लोलया लोलावतीभिः निरुद्धः 
शियिलित-चापः जय॑ति मकरध्वजः 1 
The metre is to be identified as Vadanaka, a Sarvasama Catug- 
padi with sixteen mātrās per line divided as 6 + 4 + 4 + uu. 
There is an irregularity in the first line, because unusually its second 


5. See Chandonusdsana, V 28, Kavidarpana, II 21, Paümacariya (ed. H. C. 
Bhayani), Vol I, Introduction, pp. 96-97. 
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caturmátra is a ja-gana. Vadanaka as one of the standard metres 
of the ApabhrarnSa epic is very widely used. 

The text of the illustration III 168 given in K’s edition as run- 
ning prose is as follows: 


qam चल विज्जु च दुलिअं राइआसु खनअन्ति मे अआसो उवाण उरुलिसव्दयमि हिळि- 
आसुक जिल्लह विरहए। 

Without recognizable word-structure (excepting some three or 
four words), line-structure and metrical structure, the highly corrupt 
passage as it stands fails to make any sense. With the help of the 
clues provided by Kuntaka’s comments on this passage, the follow- 
ing reconstruction is suggested: 

पवणेण चलं विज्ज-चडुलिआं* 

राइआसु पुलअंति मेहं à 

सोऊण अ ओरल्लिसहअं 

महिलिआसु कलिज्जद विरहओ (?)u 

The Sanskrit Chaya: 

पवनेन चलं विद्युत्‌-प्रज्वलित-पुलकं 

रात्रिषु पश्यन्ति मेघम्‌ । 

sper च वीघं-गम्भीर-गजित-शब्दं 

महिलासु कल्यते fra 
The metre can be identified as Bhüsana Galitaka, with the structure 
5+5+3-+ 3 (Chandonusdsana IV, 38). There remains some doubt 
about the last line of the restored passage as it fails to rhyme with 
the third. 

The text of the illustration III.110 as given in K’s edition is as 
follows: 


Remei तथारण्ण अणजअं राष्ति प्रलाई । 
अन्तिरे उदे अअसे अवन्दिलग्ग रिउरूढिरले सब्ब महुरेउणा॥। 


With the help of the partial paraphrase and explanations given 
regarding this illustration in the Kalpalataviveka (happily, repro- 
duced by Krishnamoorthy in the text), we may restore the text as 
follows: . 


तिकखारुणं तमारं णअणजुअं र(. . .)अ लाइअं तीए । 
Faa (? )-भेअ-विलग्ग-रिउ-रहिर-लेसं a महरिउणो ॥। 
The Sanskrit Chaya: 
तोक्णारणं तमारात्‌ नयनयुगं. . . लागितं (i. ०. आरोपितं) तया । 
उद्गत (? ) -भेद-विलग्न-रिपु-रुधिर-लेशमिव मधुरिपोः ॥। 


6. चडलिया = अन्त भाग में जला हुआ घास का पूला (PSM) 
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At two places the restored text remains defective or doubtful. 
The metre is Gatha. 


For the illustration III.109 we have no outside help. So we 
have to depend solely upon the guesswork. The text as given in 
K's edition is as follows: 


आकर्णकिसलयकर अलमलं न चलं तारआदि | 
हिन्दु अलीलं वस स चाल भवादिहि आसति ॥ 


Possibly the meaning is: the girl (बाला) displays (qarag) charm- 
ing resemblance to a lotus (अंबुअ-लीलं) by her eyes (fafesfg) that ex- 
tend up to the shoot-like ears (आकण्ण-किसलअ), have beautiful eye- 
lashes (बर-पम्हल) and moving pupils (चलतारआ). Such a meaning is 
in keeping with the fact that the verse is cited as an instance of 
Utpreksi based on resemblance to a real thing (वास्तवसादृश्य) 7, 


7. In III.141 some words ahd phrases like दर-रइ-मत्त, पुणो'पुणो देइ दिटिठ पसण्णो विलासिणि 
अणो, दुसहें (?) दप्पणे च faa? can be suggested for the corresponding corrupt por- 
tions of the text. The metre seems to be Skandhaka. 


SOME UNKNOWN WORKS OF KASINATHA 
UPADHYAYA 
USHA R. BHISE 


KASINATHA is the well-known author of Dharmasindhu (1791 

A.D.), the leading work on the religious observances in the 
Deccan and often referred to in judicial decisions. He was a great 
devotee of Sri Vitthala, whose temple at Pandharpur has been a 
source of inspiration to many a well-known saints of Maharashtra. 
Kasinatha has expressed his devotional inclinations through (1) The 
Bhàvürthadipikü-praküéa, a commentary on the Bhávürthadipikà of 
Sridharasvamin, which itself is a commentary on the Bhágavata- 
purüna, (2) Sadbhakta-tosanisdrasangraha, a commentary on Skandha 
X of the Bhàgavatapurüna, (3) An exposition of the Vedastuti in 
the Bhigavatapurana (X.87) and (4) Vitthalarvmantrasürabhasya, 
where several Rgvedic verses have been explained as applying to 
God Vitthala. The following is an attempt at presenting three un- 
known devotional poems of the author. 


The Bombay University Library received the mss. collection of 
Moropant, the well-known Marathi poet of the 18th century, as a 
gift from his descendents at Pandharpur. Kasinatha was closely re- 
lated to Moropant. While preparing the descriptive catalogue of the 
mss. of Moropant (now in Press) I came across these three works 
which remained unnoticed so far. Out of these, two mss. are undated 
and the third one is dated Saka 1727 which happens to be the year 
of the death of Kasinatha. All the three mss. with the exception 
of a few verses, are written by one and the same person. There is 
scope to venture a guess that they were the autographs of the author. 
The Bodhadviradapadyálk as well as the Vitthaladhyànamünasapüja 
give explanatory notes and corrections in the margins. Besides the 
marginalia, the glosses on the latter have been collected and noted 
down in a separate ms. under the title of Pujatippanika. These notes 
have been included here under each verse. The third one viz. Saya- 
notsavakrama does not contain any such notes. 

I am very much grateful to Shri A. C. Tikekar, I/c. Librarian, 
University of Bombay for making these mss. available to me. My 
sincere thanks are also due to the University authorities for granting 
me the permission to publish them. 
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1. Bodhadviradapadyali 


The title Bodhadviradapadyalt may be explained as follows: 
rada means tooth. Here it stands for 32, the normal number of 
teeth that a human being is supposed to have. dvirada, therefore, 
means 32 X 2 = 64. The composition consists of a group (ali, lit. 
‘a row’) of 64 verses meant to be sung at the time of bodha, i.e. wak- 
ing up the god in the morning. In this poem we come across a num- 
ber of ideas borrowed from the Bhàágavata Purana. To quote some 
instances — vv.6 and 33b are the echoes of the Prabhatahnika of the 
10th Skandha; similarly vv.31, 61 to 64 refer to the 3rd Skandha. 
v.6ff. are imitations of the Raghuvamáa. 


The poet has introduced Yamaka-s all over the poem. The craze 
for Yamaka-s has compelled the poet to use obscure and out-of-the- 
way words, e.g. (1) v.1 जयजय भगवन्‌ जागृहि गृहिणः सुप्ते त्वयि प्रसुप्ताः स्युः The 
word grha is taken in the sense of the human body and grhin, con- 
sequently, means a human being. (2) v.15 तोकः कोऽकः खिन्नः ka 
means ‘happiness’; aka, then, is a Bahuvrihi compound meaning 
‘unhappy’. ‘Who is that unhappy child?’ | 


. The ritual of waking up the gods, as described in this poem, in- 
cludes certain customs which are typical to Maharashtra. Since no 
Sanskrit words were available for some of the things used therein, 
the poet had to coin new words and expressions, e.g. prthuvarti 
(v.40) for Kākadā in Marathi and maniguccha (v.53) for gondà, 
etc. Fortunately such obscure reference are explained in the foot- 
notes. 


2. Vitthaladhyanamünasapüjà 

This is a poem in 117 verses with an appendage of 2 Anustubh 
verses giving details about the author. The ms. is dated Saka 1727, 
the year of his death. The work was composed after being initiated 
as a samnyasin. The footnotes to the verses were found in an- 
other ms. which gives the pratika and then the explanation. The 
glosses ‘tippanika’ came from the pen of the poet himself. This 
enhances their value. This ms. is also valuable for correcting the 
scribal errors that exist in the main ms. There is a discrepancy 
in the numbering of the verses. Besides, some additional verses are 
found among the glosses (see after v.25, v.73). They are given 
in square brackets and have been left unnumbered. The Marathi 
equivalents for some of the words have been so indicated by putting 
the word Marathi into paranthesis. 


The poem could be divided into two parts. One dealing with 
dhyüna- meditation ending with v.19. The next part ménasa- 
püjü-mental worship’ ends with v.89 and is followed by 
prayers for one’s own uplift. The poem is a deliberate attempt at 
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composing poetry and lacks the qualities of spontaneous, inspired 
composition. VV.26-46, v.50 are composed in diverse metres with 
the name of the respective metre woven into the verse itself. There 
are attempts at Yamaka (see vv.13, 15, 17, etc.). The influence of 
the Marathi Yamaka (Rhyming couplets) which was popularised by 
Vamanapandita is felt in verses like 94-109. The influence of Moro- 
pant, who was closely related to the present poet is also seen in the 
preponderence of the Arya verses found towards the end of the com- 
position. The influence of Marathi idiom is felt in verses like 112 
agraha, parantu, etc. 


3. Sayanotsavakrama 


The Sayanotsavakrama is a poem in 36 verses, with the artha- 
vida added in the 36th verse. The subject-matter is the bed-time 
service done to the Lord. The ritual is described in vv.1-15, after 
which there are prayers to remove sorrow and grant the purusdr- 
thas. There is emphasis on liberation and the highest knowledge. 
As compared to the remaining two poems, this one ranks much 
higher in the scale since the expression is vigorous and natural. 
The latter portion in particular expresses the deeper feelings of the 
heart. The poet refrains from giving any footnotes. The natural 
grace of the composition does not need any. This is the shortest 
of this group of poems, yet being free from artifices, it makes a 
pleasant reading. 


n बोधद्विरदपद्याली ॥ 
श्रीपांड्रंगाय मंगलमूर्तये भगवते नमः ।। 
जय जय भगवन्‌ जागृहि गृहिणः सुप्ते त्वयि प्रसुप्ताः स्युः t 


त्वयि जागते तु सकल? सकलं सकलङ्भूमस्ति प्रोह्याद्यत्‌ ॥ १ 0 


ग्रहं EUM ad मनृष्य इत्यर्थः 


उत्तिष्ठोत्तिष्ठ* हरे हरेन्द्र चन्द्रार्निसू्ययमवरुणाः | 
"ed चतुर्मुखमुखाः प्राप्ता fram बुधाश्च बहुकरुणा: ॥ २।। 
3. प्रबोघोत्सवस्मृत्यर्थ: 


n= 


आपच्छरणं* चरणं ata शयनं विमुञ्च भृतमञ्चाः | 
पञ्च करणानि सेवितुमुक्तानि त्वां प्रभुं प्रियतम sw रे ।। 
पद्यद्वयेन प्रबोघोत्सवप्रकरणोक्तचरणं पवित्रमिति श्रुत्यर्थः 
5. भृतः मंचो येन तत्संबुद्धिः हे मंचकस्थत्यर्थः 
तव चरणं fg पुराणं पूतं विततं प्रतननवस्तव्य*। 
तेन तरेमातिमहापापं तापेन mu वस्तव्यं ॥ n 
6. जीणैनंवैशच स्तुत्यं 
श्रीमत्रि्ठल सुरवर बुध्यस्व विसो जनं भजनरहितं 
कृपया Gea’ कुर्वज्ञोऽयं त्वं स्वयं भजन रहितं ॥ ५॥। 


त्रैलोक्यं मंगलं कुविति स्मृत्यथंः 


$a 


z 


> 
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प्राप्तो९ ब्राह्ममुहर्तो धूर्ताः कूजन्ति कक्कुटा हि शठाः । 
एवं कान्ता’ कान्तान्‌ वदन्ति दान्तिव्रजाश्च गर्जन्ति ६ ।। 


, इत: पर रधुवंशोक्तजराजप्रबोधच्छाया 
कुक्कुटान्‌ कूजतोऽशपश्निति दशमे प्रभातान्हिके 


कुल्ला रविन्वनिवह वहन्ति संघृष्य शीतगन्घवहाः | 
मन्दा गन्धमरात्‌ कि गन्धहृदलिमीतितो नु वा पश्य।। tt 
निद्वामुकुलितनयने हसन्ति विमलानि फुल्लकमलानि । 
निद्रान्तविकसिताभ्यां ताभ्यां जय तानि पुर्वविजितानि ॥ ८॥ 
उत्फुल्लोत्पलमुक्ता भक्ता गायन्ति मोचकं मधुपाः! । 
अरुणं! करुणं स्वरवंः!? क्षिपन्ति तव नेत्र पद्मवृततारां ॥ ९ ॥ 
10. मधुप अपि वयं मुक्ता इति गाने क्षपेच हेतुः 
11. qd 
12. खेषु गानत्वक्षेपरूपत्वयोरुत्प्रेक्षा 
उल्लसितपृथुलतारा निशीयिनी पतिरुचेबंशातः* सुचिरं। 
विजहार संप्रति रुचेविरहान्मर्च्छादितो न्‌ गतेतारा n १०॥ 
13. रुचि: कांतिरभिलाषशच 
प्राग्‌ रव्युदयादरुणोदयन AS तमस्तया सुरसात्‌। 
हासात्‌ प्राक्‌ शुङ्नष्टास्त्वरुणापाङ्भःदेयाहयालोस्ते (0 ११ ॥ 


७ ७ 


प्रम्लानता garai तव चिरशयनात्‌ समाधिः परिभवनात्‌ । 
भवनान्तरङ्गधृतबहुधानामपि!* तत्‌ त्यजाश्‌ शयनं त्वं ॥ १२॥ 


14. पुष्पाणां देवादीनां च 

15. सम्यगाप्तिना खेदेन पक्षे सम्यगंगाधानेन। यद्वा योगनिद्रात्वात्‌ समाधितोऽधिकं शयन समाघेविक्षपा- 
दाम्लातेति दिक्‌ 

16. भवनांतः अंगे च धृतानामपि पुष्पाणां त्वदभवने अंतरंग मनसि च नित्यं स्थितानामपि साधूनां 


वीपस्य पश्य तेजो न पुरे agua मलेपि विधौ i 
तत्तेजस्बिंगणोज्यं निजतेजः पालनाय बोधयति ॥ १३॥ 
. Wdq नगरेऽग्नौ ते नभौ तेजसो विधाविति दिव्यतेजसश्च हरणम्‌ 


= 
- 


Gat आशां रक्तां दृष्ट्योदयते प्रतापनिधिभानुः । 
तापहरस्त्वं कि नोदयसे ज्ञात्वनुरक्तभक्ताशाम्‌ !॥ १४॥। 
तोकः कोऽक्कः! fere कमलं श्रीभिः समर्ये सुहूवम्‌ । 
इति चिन्तावान्‌ रविरिव भवानुदयतां प्रकाश्य बहुदयताम्‌ ॥ १५॥ 
18. कः तोकः अकः सुखरहितः कश्च खिन्न: क॑ सुहृदं सुदामानमिव अलंश्रीभिः समडंये इति देवपक्षे 
अनिशं” भावयतां नो निशाविरहफलमिहाद्य दशय भो । 
तदितरथा स्वध्यानानुसारिफलमिति नयो न योग्यः स्यात्‌ ॥ १६॥ 


19. संतताविरतानिशमित्यमरः। अथ च निशाया अभावं निद्रानाशमिति यावत्‌ । फलं जौगरेण 
कृपावलोका दिक । 
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रव्युदये दोवान्ता्नंश घोरयामा* न रात्रिचरतेजः। 
तमसा न सत्पयच्युतिरस्तु तया तव निजासनोदयतः॥। १७ ॥। 


दोषा रात्रि: दोषाः पापानि च 
sga: यमसंबोधिनो दूताद्याशच 


श्रुतयो निश्वासोत्या बन्दिसमास्ते प्रभो प्रबोधाय । 
संघायाञ्जलिमीशं विज्ञा विज्ञापयन्ति शयितं त्वा ।। १८॥ 


zaa जय भो भवदजया नरसिंहा अपि जिता अतो जहिताम्‌ । 
चिदमृतकामदुघागा दघतो गोपाल किमजया कृत्यम्‌ ।। १९ ॥। 


. इतः परं वेदस्तुतिपद्यानां कतिपयानामर्थसंग्रहः 


जीवोऽयं भवदंशोऽप्यमवं भवदंधघ्रिमाश्रयश्नेव । 

am: स्यात्‌ कवयो निश्चित्येवं श्रयन्ति सततं त्वाम्‌ ॥ २०॥ 
नानाकुतर्कककंशमतयो मतयो?' जना जनाधारा:?*। 
त्वयि शास्त्र कृतोऽपि बहु श्रमयन्ति जना न नाप्तसद्भूजनान्‌ ॥ २१॥ 
स्वस्वमतानि योजयंति ते 

जनानामाश्रयभूताः 

श्रवणं मननं ध्यानं कुर्वन्तु समाधिधारणे अपि च। 
भृगुपातयागयोगान्‌ तव॑ परिचरणं विना न मृतितरणं n २२॥ 
भक्त्यर्थमोक्षया तव जोवा जाताश्चराः स्थिराः सर्व । 

त्वां न भजन्ति विवत्वपि तान्‌ दीनान्‌ पाहि पाण्ड्रद्ध गुरो ॥। २३॥ 
भजनमहत्त्वंऽ ते तब न विदुनं मनो नियन्तुमपि शक्ताः । 

गुरुणा करुणावरुणालयेन ये न भवताऽविता मनुजाः ॥। २४॥ 
माहात्म्यं 


पृतावनयो मुनयो विमदास्तोर्थास्पदास्त्वदीयपदाः | 
सन्तो न वसन्तो गुहबिले ऽश्रयंस्त्वत्कथाः सुतीथेष्‌ ॥ २५ ॥। 


. पवित्रीकृता पृथ्वी यैस्ते 


आद्यन्तयोरसत्त्वाज्जगदनृतं भवतिः? भवतिः सति चिति wa 
वागारम्भणमात्र माऽत्र? ऋतमिति मतिरज्ञजन्तोभंत ।। २६॥। 


. मिथ्याऽस्ति 
. त्वयि 


29. 


अत्र जगति ऋतं सत्यमिति मतिर्माऽभूदित्यन्वयः 
०मरायामोहितनोहितनिजरूपान्‌ सुरनरान्‌ कुदेहरतान्‌ । 
तवममेयाष्ठगुणमगो हतमाय तमालनील उद्धर तान्‌॥ २७॥ 
मोहिता अत एव न तेकितं स्वस्वरूपं यैस्तान्‌ ` 


यतिनां कामपराणां योगकराणां कुभोगसाराणां । 
असुखमुभयतो भयतो मरणाच्छरणाहंभवदुपेक्षातः ॥ २८ N 


- मरणात्‌ यद्भयं या च भवत्कृता उपेक्षा तदुभयस्मादसुखं 
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११अनुसंहिते हिते गुणगीते$नरतस्य विधिमतोतस्य । 
सुखदुःखे अनुभवतो? भवतो भवतो न निन्दनस्तवन ।। २९ ॥ 
32. अभ्यस्ते 
33. गुणगाने 
34. भवतः भवंतं अनुभवतः qu सुखदुःखे निदास्तवौ च न भवतः यद्वा भवदनुभवाद्धेतोनं भवतः 
€x: पतयोनंततयो गुरुणस्यांतं थयुर्नतवनभवान्‌ । 
सुनिगमशिरो गिरोप्यतदपवादंस्त्वय फलन्त्यतोतिजयं।। ३० d 
भीतो मायालय भवनदीपतित उन्मना मनाइ नुतिकृत्‌ । 


विधिवत्‌ सुरनरसंघो नत्वा त्वां स्वजनकं प्रबोधयते।। 33 0 
35. तृतीयस्कंधोक्त-ब्रह्मकृत प्रबोधः 


निद्रावसानविकसितनेत्राय नमो नताब्जमित्राय i 
सुत्राय जगति वाससि जगत्पवित्राय सच्चरित्रायं।। ३२॥ 


तेजोधाम्ना नाम्ना विमुक्तिदाय प्रणाम°*मादाय । 
मा दाय दायभागभ्यो जनकायेवास्तु ते नमोऽजाय ॥ ३३ ॥ 
नमस्कारमात्रं नामपूर्वंकं भक्तकृतमादाय गृहीत्वा लक्ष्मोप्रदाय मुक्तिदाय चेत्यथंः पुत्रभ्यो भुक्तिमुक्तिदाय 
जनकराजायेव।। यद्वा पुत्रेभ्यो लक्ष्मीदाय पित्रे इव नतिमात्रेण मोक्षदाय म्‌क्तिपदे सदायभागिति 
दणमे ब्रह्मोक्ति 
37त्वमयमदञ्रदयायान्‌ यावांस्तवद्दयाभरेण हरे । 
सप्रममितस्मितयृतविकसितनयनांबुजेन संपश्यन्‌ N ३४॥ 
37. सोऽसावदश्रेति ब्रह्मोक्ति i 

उत्थाय नो विषादं विषादधिकदुःसहं स हन्ताउइशु*९ । 

हन्ता शुभमधुरगिरा भव मुवनोदूवलयस्थितिनिदान ॥ ३५॥। 


॥। यग्मक ॥ 


38. स त्वं मधुरगिरा विषादं आश हंता नाशयिता भव । खलथतृनामिति षष्ठीनिषेधः । 
39. हृतेति हर्षादौ । हंत हर्षनुकंपायां वाक्यारंभविषादयो 


इति योगनिद्रितोऽयं गुणगीतेर्वाद्ममन्दमधुररवः । 
भक्तेः प्रबोध्यमानो जय॑ति हसन्‌ संप्रफुह्लनयनाब्ञः॥। ३६॥ 
सिंहासने vate स्थितं भवंतं नमाम तव ART: । 
त्यक्ताः समपदयुगले गले वहामोप*०भुक्तमालास्ते ॥ ३७ ॥ 
40. लोट्‌ प्रार्थनादौ 
्रागुत्थिता प्रियास्ते राजन्ते याः स्वमन्दिरे रुचिरे । 
ता अपि दासा हि वयं नमाम तालं चरेम परिचरणम्‌ Uu ३८ ॥ 
अद्भप्रत्यड्भरानां संदोहं दोनकामसंवोहं । 
भक्तेकजीवनं तव शय्यापुष्पोत्थ रृन्त भृङ्भःद्येः ॥ ३९ ॥ 
मृदुलं जातव्रणमिति शंकाकुलमानसा महामहसा | 


सहसा पथवर्त्युज्बल/ करदीपोत्यन संप्रपश्याम: ॥॥ ४० ॥ 
॥। यग्मक ।। 4? 


3 


P 


41. काकडेति भाषायां । 
42. अनेन युग्मकेन काकडाख्यवर्त्या नीराजने हेतूपपादनम्‌ | 
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केचन भक्ता भवतो विभावयन्तो$तिबालतां रुच्याम*3 । 
रुच्यान्तरया** हय्यंगवीनतितखण्डशकरा*० ददते ।। ४१ ॥। 
रम्या 44. आंतरया प्रीत्या। 


. बालभोगाख्यशकंराखंडनवनोतनिवेदने हेतूपपादनम्‌ । 


अन्ये* तु तावतंव क्षुधोपशान्ति न मन्यमानास्ते । 
अल्पाहार दातुं कुवेन्त्युपचारपञ्चकं भक्त्या Ys 


. पादपूजायां हेतुः । 


नोलं तव पदकमलं कमलेरमलंः qESS: । 

तुलसीसुमनोरत्नेरहं तु संपूजयामि यामि सुखम्‌ ॥ ४३ ॥ 

तदिदं गृहाण सकलं प्रक्षालितपादपद्ममुखपद्म: । 

वन्दनतिलक पुष्पं धूपं दोषं तथाल्पनेवेद्यम्‌ ॥ ४४ ॥ 

जयंजयाघोशशोरे'7। मयि स्यातां दृशौ रे। 

पांड्रड्कसंसारे। पाहि पाहि कंसारे ॥ ध. ॥। 

स्वीकुरु मद्धलदोपं | मुखारविन्दमोपं । घनध्वांतप्रवीयं । नोमि भवाग्धिद्रोपम्‌ qt 
ब्रहि नो मे नकारं । हर मोहान्धकार । कि व॑दाम उपकारं। यत्पश्यामः साकारम्‌ NRN 
प्रातमंङ्रलक्गत्याः | आस्यदर्शनावृत्याः । पूर्णकामाः प्रनृत्याः । काशिनायादिभृत्याः NN 


. पंचोपचारोत्तरमारातिक्यपद्यं । अस्य आरती अनंतभूजा इति भाषापद्यवच्छंदः । 


अथ कांश्चनोपचा रानवशिष्टान्‌ कल्पयामि मनसेव । 
संवार्चाशष्ठतो देव्ये तामूचिरे महाचार्या:4१॥ ४५ ut 


शंकराचार्या: | 


सप्रेम हेमकुसुमान्यनेकरत्नान्यविद्धवरमुक्ताः । 
मुक्ताशा विकिरामो मूर्धनि भक्ता मुमृक्षुनरमुक्ताः॥। ४६॥ 


अतिसुरभिचन्दनादिजतेलं*? चेलानुगं च पटवासम्‌ | 
यासन्तिकपुष्पजितं मुगमदपंकं गृहाण हितवांसम्‌ ° ॥। ४७ nu 
अत्तर इति भाषाप्रसिद्ध 

fea: वासः स्थितिर्यस्य 


cae 


कनककलशेध्वंजयुक मणिमयशिखरं खरांशुरुचिरुचिरम्‌:! | 
हेमरचितं चितं प॒थुरत्नस्तंभेस्तवापितं सदनम्‌ ।। ४८ ॥। 
रविकांतिसुंदरं 

मणिमयपोठोल्लसतः सतस्तवोपरि परीतमणिजालम्‌ । 
विलसितमोक्तिकलंबं समणिस्तं संवितानमातनुमः ui ४९ ॥। 
चित्रं सितातपत्रं मोक्तिकशोमं सहेममणिकुंभं । 
मणिदण्डमण्डनं तेऽमृतवषं हर्ष॑तषंपूरऽ? स्यात्‌ ॥ ५०॥ 
हृषंविषये कामपूरं 

हिमकरकरनिकरसितेलंसितेः कांचनसुरत्नमयंदण्डः | 
चमररमरकलतनंगबंस्त्वा बोजयामि विजयाढ्यम्‌ ॥ ५१॥ 
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शालास्थमपि विशालं रत्नाढ्यं चाप्यर०त्निपरमानम्‌ । 
काचं मणिरूपं ar दर्षणमेतंऽ* त्वदर्पणं कुर्म: ॥ ५२ ॥ 
अरत्निपरमरत्नवत्वविषयं मानं प्रमाणं यस्येति रत्नाढयस्य रत्नाभावविषयकमानवत्वं विरुद्धमिति 
विरोधाभासः | अरत्नितो द्वाविशत्यंगुलतः प्रमधिकं मानं विस्तारादि यस्येति परिहारः । 
54. दपंणं तु अदपणं ga इति विरोध: । तवापणं त्वदपणमिति विरोधपरिहारः | 
कनकमयो नवनवविधरत्ना शिबिकाम्बिकापतितखस्यऽऽ । 
मुबुतूलिकोत्तरच्छवमणिगुच्छयृतापिताऽ त आनीय ॥। ५३ ॥ 
55. Baten 56 गोंडे इति भाषा 
ज्योतिमंयं रविरथं विरथमकृत्वंब' तं समानोध । 
दत्तं गहाण दशशततुरङ्गं कनकध्वजाविभूषाढधयम्‌ N ५४ ॥ 
57. d सूयं विरथमकृत्वा तस्मे अन्यं रथं दत्त्वेत्यथं: | 
मानसोपचारे सवं सुशकम्‌ । 
चमरंश्रंमरेवरभा'! हिमाचलाभा इभा बहरकुम्भाः ।; 
द्वारेषु चतुर्ष agina: सुवर्णमणिभूषाः n ५५॥ 
58. श्रेष्ठशोभायुक्ता : | 
TR: समी रवेगस्तुरगः कामग उदात्तमृदरुहेष:5० | 
दत्तो मणिपल्याणः कल्याण*तन्‌स्तनोतु मुदमतनुम्‌ ॥ ५६ ॥ 
59. उच्चो मुदुश्च निस्वनो यस्य । 
60. दुलंक्षणशून्य: | 
पद्मादिकान्नवनिधीनद्यानीतान्‌ फुबेरवरभवनात्‌४ । 
भव नाथ ग्रहयालः पुष्पोवान्‌ स्वस्तरूपशोभवनात्‌* ।। ५७ ॥। 
61. श्रेष्ठगृहात्‌ । 
62. कल्पवृक्षेरुपशोभा BA तद्वनात्‌ | 
अथोप चारान्‌ सकलान्‌ सर्वया दातुमक्षमाः । 
त्वां केवलं नमस्यामः श्यामसुन्दर A? वयम्‌ N ५८॥ 
63. तच्छब्दाज्जस्‌ 
समाकलय्य सकलं रुक्मिथ्या प्राथितः प्रभुः । 
दीनानुकम्पासदनो FATAA आह सः॥ ५९॥ 
भो भक्ताः शृणुत वंचो मदुक्तमेतद्भावत्कंः परिचरणेमेतिमंदीया à 
staat! रविकिरणेः प्रह्षणोव पद्मालो तदिदमवेत* मञ्चिकोर्षाम्‌ n ६० n 


७4. रविकरेः पद्मवनीवोष्षिद्रा प्रहषंणी चेत्यथः। 
65. तदिदं प्रबोधनादौ प्रवृत्यादिक सवं मदिच्छाविलसितं i 
तृतीयस्कंधे | यच्चकर्थागमत्‌ स्तोत्रमित्यादि ब्रह्माणं प्रतीशोक्तसंग्रह्‌ एवमग्रेऽमयूह्यम्‌ । 


प्रीतोऽहं ननु भवतां प्रबोधवाग्मियल्लोकाद्यनुगतसंविदाभिराभिः à 

युष्माभिः शुचिहृदयेः प्रबोधितोऽद्य स्मृत्यृक्ते्वरयजनेः प्रतोषितश्च ।। ६१॥। 

यज्ञादौ तपसि समाधियोगदाने मरप्रीतिः परमफलं बुघानुभूतम्‌ । 

अन्यत्तत्‌ सकलफले: समं समस्तं धिग्‌ व्यर्थश्रमतुषकग्डनावितुल्यम्‌ ॥ ६२॥ 

सर्वस्मात्‌ प्रियतम आत्मबिम्ब रूपे men निरतिशयां रति मयीशे । 

तद्यूयं प्रकुरुत तत्फलार्थंमादौ सर्वार्था नवविधभक्तिमात्मयोग्यां^ ॥। ६३ ॥। 
66. -मित्युक्त्वा विरतो विभुः। * 


53. 


e 
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ae वोऽस्तु समस्तानां श्रेयसां साधनेषु तु । 
सदोद्यमोऽरतु नालस्यमिति वक्ति हरिः "स्वकान्‌ ॥ ६४ ui 
67. इति तृतीयस्कंघोक्तभगवदुक्तिसंग्रह्‌ : । 
श्रियं द्विरदपयंतां यः पुमान्‌ कामयेत सः । 
बोघद्विरद°पद्यालों पठेत्‌ प्रयतमानसः॥। ६५॥ 
७8. चतुःषष्ठि । 
इति श्रीमदनंतोपाध्यायतुनृकाशीनायोपाध्यायविरचिता 
बोधद्विरदपद्याली समाप्ता ।। 


n श्रीविठुलध्यानमानसपुजा ॥। 
॥ श्रीमगवत्पांडुरंगाय सरवविध्नहरमूर्तयं सकलमंगलप्रदाय नमः N 


श्रीपाण्डुरङ्भमानम्य देवं वौनदयानिधिम्‌ ॥ 
यथामति क्रमं वक्ष्ये ध्यानमानसपुजयोः N q ।। 


श्रीमद्विठुलदेयस्यं ध्यायेत्‌ पादयुगं समम्‌ ॥ 
हैमरत्नाढघपोठस्थेष्टकाधिष्ठितमिष्टदम्‌ n २॥। 


1अब्जवजाडकुशयवध्यजछत्रादिलक्षणम्‌ ॥ 
उत्तुद्धरत्ननखरेन्दुज्योत्स्नामण्डलोज्ज्वलम्‌ ua 
1. अब्जेति ॥ स्वस्तिकयववज्ञा इकुशगजास्त्रिपद्मध्वजोध्वं रेखाश्च ।! 
अम्ब रमत्स्यन्द्रद्धंत्रिकोणगोष्पदघटे ATTA ui 
क्रमतो दक्षेतरयोः पदयोर्जाम्बूफलन षोडश वे ॥ 
चक्रांतपत्रशडखेरेकोना विशतिश्च कुत्रापि ।। 2॥। 
नेकेन्वुयुडऊ नीलपद्मह4ं Faq समं मतम्‌ । 
जयदं तीयंजनकं जनकम्पहरं भये N Y 
वन्दितं प्राप्तविभवभवकञ्जभवादिभिः à 
संसारतारकं चातिहारक सुखकारकम्‌ ॥ ५॥। 
चरणद्ृयमध्यस्यां गोपयष्टि विचिन्तयत्‌ | 
जडङघोरुयुगलं रम्यं गुल्फजानुसमन्वितम्‌ Su 
महेन्द्रनोलसंभूतकवलीस्तम्भसन्षिभम्‌ । 
बामोरुमूलके पेशो? क्षुल्लकानां? मनोहराम्‌ ॥ ७ ॥ 
. पिशवी (Marathi) 2. maù (Marathi) 
त्रिबल्लीवेष्टित्काट कटिस्थितक रद्वयम्‌ । 
मोक्षाय कटिबन्यं स्वं यद्वा! संज्ञापयज्जनान्‌ ॥। ८ ।। 
. quà uw यद्वयं बंधसंज्ञापयत्‌ ।। नु इण्यते नु वितक ॥। 
विभोभंगवतो वासो विभ्व्य एवोचितादिशः। 
इतीव विग्वसनतां धृतां! श्रोशेन सन्मताम्‌ ॥। ९ ॥। 
1. धृतां चिन्तयेत्‌ ।। 


- 
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वामे करे धृतं शङ्कुं दक्षिणे कमलं वरम्‌ । 
चर्क च रेखारूपेण याष्टिकंतवतो गदाम्‌ ॥ १०॥ 


waiter स्थितां ध्यायेल्लम्बितां चरणावधि । 
गम्भोरनाभिमत्‌ दलाकृतिशुभोदरम्‌ ॥ 43 0 


श्रीवत्सलक्षणयुता श्रीनिवासाम्‌ रःस्थलीम्‌ । 
षडक्षरं कृष्णमन्त्र वक्षःस्थलगतं स्मरेत्‌ ॥ १२॥ 


ज्योतिमंयं मणिवरं कोस्तुभं कण्ठलम्बितम्‌ । 
सुखदो areal बाहू qup पीबरो वरो ॥ १३॥ 


कटिधारणतो रम्यदक्षिणोत्तरक्परो | 

मणिबन्धं मणोबद्धस्वर्णक ड्रुणभूषितम्‌ ।। १४॥ 
HAMS CHAT मकराकृतिकुण्डले | 

सुखेक्सदनं चारुरदनं वदनं स्मरेत्‌ ।। १५॥ 

मन्दहासं मञ्जुनासं रोचनं पद्मलोचनम्‌। 

कान्तकर्ण हृद्यवणं Pa सुञ्रविमोहनम्‌ ॥ १६॥ 
पृथुभालं 'वक्रवालं चक्रबालमिबालिनाम्‌ i 

पृष्ठतो लम्बितं शिक्यं नानाभोज्याञ्ञप्‌रितम्‌ ॥ १७॥ 
. वक्त्रवालं ।। भालं वक्त्रवालं च स्मरेन्‌ II 

अत्तुनाशयत्‌ं जीवान्‌ राजतोऽनश्नतो fret । 
लिङ्भाकृति मौलिभूषां शमंपोषां दृशा 'जुषाम्‌ ॥ १८॥ 
- जुषां ।। षष्ठ्यन्तम्‌ ।। 
एवं पावादिमूर्धान्तं भगवन्तं विचिन्तयेत्‌ i 
मन्दहाससुंधापु्णकृपापाङ्गावलोकनात्‌ ॥ १९ ॥ 
अज्ञानपिं जनान्‌ दीनान्‌ मज्जयन्तं सुखाणंवे | 
दशंनान्मुक्त्यनुभवं कारयन्तमिव* NW ॥र० ॥ 
*मेवं 

मोक्षदानायोत्थितोऽहं यूयमुत्तिष्ठताखिलाः i 
तदर्थमिति! बोधार्थमुत्थितं तं दयानिधिम्‌ ॥ २१ ॥ 
. तदरथंमिति॥। मोक्षार्थमुत्तिष्ठेति अन्व यः ।। 
इन्दीवरदलश्यामभावे भावयतां नुणाम्‌। 

हर्तारमिव मालिन्यं भर्तारं जगतो गुरुम्‌ ॥ २२॥ 
श्रोमद्विठुलदेवस्य संमुखो यो भवेन्नरः | 
प्रत्यङमुखस्तत्क्षणं स स्पष्टमेवानुभूयताम्‌ ।। २३॥। 
ततो ध्यात्वा बहिःपूजां मानसो वेत्यमाचर । 

ॐ नमस्ते भगवते दद्यां पुष्पाअ्जलि WW ॥ २४॥। 
भगवस्त्वं शुभदिवसे qug मम मानसे न Agen! । 
सविधे विधेहि मामुत gatat सपर्यान्ते॥ २५ ॥। 


1. न सेहस्य ।। निरीहस्य ।। ममेह मानसे वस ।। उत ।। अथवा मां सविघे विघेहि 1 


mi 


- 


- 


- 


N- 


च्याच 


- 


we 


७2 t9 = 


- 


U) = 


- 


AS, —6 
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(हेममणी वस्धीयन्त्रेलेलनाकुत पादघावनं तेऽःतु । 
उष्णजलेरथ रदनालोधावनाद्योपचारोऽपि 12+) 

श्रीभगवंस्ते रुक्मवतोयं रत्नवती च स्वासनयोग्या । 
कान्तियुता वत्ता बहुवित्ता पीठप रोकताऽनन्तकलेवः ॥। २६ ॥। 


. अनन्तकलव ।! वृत्तनाम ॥ 


स्वागतं सगवता मम पाद्यं वाद्यमङ्कलयुतं स्वनवद्य । 
हृह्यवारिपरिपुरितपात्रं पादयोः परिगृहाण पवित्रम्‌ Ro N 


. स्वागतोत्तरमिदम्‌ ॥ स्वागतं भगवता ।। स्वागतेति छन्दः ।। 


स्वमक्तवंशस्थजनेन! साधितं गृहाण भो अर्घ्यमिदं सुगन्धितम्‌ । 
ania तेऽद्य करे Ets मरे? नरेऽवरे देव दयस्व पामरे au २८॥ 


. वंशस्य ।। वृत्तनाम ।। 


मरेनरेवरे ।। अमरे नरे अवरे इति नर॑ विशेषणं वरे वरदानविपये दयस्वेति api 


न red nged न भूषा न योधा न पत्रं न चित्रं धवित्रं तथापि । 
दयालो मयाऽऽलोचितं साधुवृत्तं भुज ङ्रप्रयातं तथा ते न वक्त्रम्‌ ॥ २९॥ 


भुजङ्गप्रयातम्‌ ।। वृत्तम्‌ ।। 


काञ्चने भाजने गव्यमाज्यं दधि क्षौद्रमिन्द्रस्तुतं वस्तुयात्‌ | 
तेन ते युज्यतां afai! तनुर्माधुपकण तद्‌ गृह्मतामहंणम्‌ ॥ ३०॥ 


. स्रग्विणीयं ।। छन्दः । 


1कुसुमविचित्रातिरुचिरिपात्रावधुतपवित्राम तमयमाद्यम्‌? । 
ससुरमभिचूणं निमुमति तूणं सुखयतु पूर्णाचमनमिर्द त्वाम्‌ ॥ 340 


- कुसुमविचिः॥ छन्दः ।। 
. min स्नानपूवं॥। 


नत्वाहं त्वा स्नानगृहस्थोज्ज्वलपोठे नोत्वाभ्यक्धूस्नानविधाभिः 'सुविंघाभिः। 


65 


अचेन्‌ केशान्‌ मञ्जुमृजन्‌ शक ड्रुतिकाभिः प्रेम्णा नृत्यां साधु यथामत्तमयरः ? ॥ ३२॥ 


. सुविधाभिः।। सुखेन विधात्‌ं कतुं योग्याः ।। 
. कडकतिकाभिः।। केशप्रसाधनसाधनं फण्यादि इति लोकप्रसिद्धम्‌ ।। 


मत्तमयूरः। छन्दः ।। 


आनीता कनकज रत्नप(वुकास्यां सुस्नाता प्रचुरपयोरसेन दध्ना ॥ 


प्राज्याज्येः सुमधुसुश्कराभिराभिरःद्श्चास्तु तनुरियं प्रहर्षणी ते ॥ ३३॥ 


. प्रहर्षणी ।॥। छन्दः ।। 


धात्रोफलादियवपिष्टयुताष्टगन्धंरुद्वत्ये 'पूठःनलदागरुकुडकुमाढय: | 
कपरचन्वनसुगन्धिकवोष्णवार्भियुंक्तं: *वसन्तत्र्तुसम्मवपुष्परत्नेः 11 ३४ ॥। 


. पूत-।। वस्त्रपूत-।। 2. नलद-॥ वाला (Marathi) 
. वसन्तऋतुसम्भव ।। तिलकोद्भव ।। वसन्ततिलका छन्दः ।। 


हेम्ना च शद्भुनिहितेरभिषेचयामि त्रय्युक्तसूक्तनिकरं: सुकरंगंभोरः ।। 


घण्टाविवाद्यजनितं: स्वनितेः सुराणामुद्धर्षणो भवति येन सभा नराणाम्‌ ॥ ३५॥। 
. उद्धषंणी ।। छन्दः ।। 


इति युग्मकम्‌ ॥ 
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स्नपनर्पारिकरान्ते शुद्धवार्याचमस्ते सवसननिजहस्तेनाम्बुमज्या नमस्ते ॥। 
विंमलकनकपोते वाससो ते प्रणोते 'अपधनघनकांत्या मालिनो विद्युवाभे ॥ ३६॥ 
. अपषन-॥। अङ्ग-॥। 2. मालिनी ।। शोभमाने।। छन्दः !। 
त्रिगुणग॒णमयसुकनकविरचितं विलसतु कटिकर सुरवर भवतः t 
तडिदिव सुविएुल सलिलदपटले मणिगणनिक ९विततिरुचिरिव! वा ॥ ३७॥ 
. गणनिकर-।। छन्दः ।। 
अथापि पट्टसूत्रजं कुरुष्व यज्ञसुत्रकं तथाचमं! च मन्दवन्दमानमानसातिहृत्‌ ॥ 
अदभ्रशु्रचन्दनाढघमालदोयादिको नभोनिभो दिमाहि भो करीव पञ्चचामरः! uae 
- आचमम्‌ |! आचमनं कुरु ।। 2. पञ्चचामरः ।। छन्दः | 


अथाष्टगन्धचचितां तनुं तवाद्य निर्मलां सुकोमलां विधोः कलाकुलाम्बुदावलोमिव à 
agani सकडूःणां सनूषुरां पुरातनो प्रशातनों महैनसां न 'सान्तमीक्ष ईक्षणेः॥ ३९ ॥ 
. न सान्तमौक्षे॥ अलंबुद्धिरहितं ईक्ष ॥ 
कटो कनकसन्मणोरुचिरर्काड्कुणीसंयुता चला सरवमेखला लसतु देव “पृथ्वी तव ॥ 
करो कटकरुक्करो? १रटजुष्टरत्नोमिकाः कराडगुलिषु साङ्गवौ वरभुजौ 
निजौजोयुजौ ॥ ४० n 


= 


- 


= 


- पृथ्वी तव।। छन्द: ।। 2. रुक्करौ ।। कान्तिकरौ ।। 


ग्रोवाभूषां कनकरुचिरां कौस्तुभं लम्बनं वे 
वक्षोल“्बानुदरजघनान्ताश्च हेमादिहारान्‌ | 

मन्वाक्रान्तां १्तरलधुरुचोरस्थलोमिन्दिरालिः à 
मुक्ताहारान्‌ प्रवह विविधान्‌ गुच्छगुच्छाधंमुख्यान्‌ N ४१॥ 
- मंदाक्रान्तां ॥ छन्दः ॥। 


तरल ।। लक्ष्मीसखीम ।। | 
. इन्दिरा ।। हारमध्यमणिः।। तत्सरुचा मन्दं आक्रान्तां ।। प्रवहेति क्रियापदम्‌ ॥ 


- 


७२ ७> -. 


रमानाथः स्वर्णप्रचुरमणियुक्‌ कुण्डलयुगं 

श्रुतिदन्द भास्वदरचिरमकराकारमनुगम्‌ ।। 

शिरोमूषा पुष्पाभिमतिहरणी तोषकरणो 

किरोटाख्या छन्दो लसतु समभिख्या शिखरिणी! ॥ ४२॥ 
. शिखरिणी ॥। वृत्तम्‌ ।। 


पाण्डुरङ्करुचाधिको दहुमौक्तिकावतंसकौ 

दक्षिणेऽपि च वामतो बहुयष्टिकोरितिदायकौ n ४३ ॥। 
सास्वरं शिरसोः पर पुरतो महामणिभूषणं 

तेनुंतेः gfe भावितेविवसामरं हरिनतंनम्‌? n ४४॥। 
. ते हृदि। dgfeu पाठान्तरम्‌ u 
हरिनतंनम्‌॥ हुरिरिन्द्रः॥। हरिनतंनं छन्दोनाम ।। 


यद्वा रत्नमयश्च भालतिलको मृक्ताचतुष्कान्वितं 

कि ar granted श्रुतियुग ते कुण्डलद्दन्दकम्‌ N 
मूध्नि आाजितहाटकाम्बरमयोष्णोषं ससंख्यानकं 

त्वामेवं स्मरतोऽतिपाप शशके 'शादलविक्रोडितम्‌ ॥ ४५॥ 
. शार्दूल० 11 छन्दः |। 
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सौवर्णानर्ध्येवासोबटितविजितक: ! कञ्चुकः पादलम्बी 
यहोष्णीबादिवेषो$रुणरुचिरथवा काञ्चनो पोतवरणेः ou 

तामेतामत्र सर्वा करचरणगलाणड्भरभूषां सजोषां 

दत्त्वा भो चिन्तयामि प्रचुरकुसुमजस्रग्धरांः कन्धरां ते ॥ ४६॥ 


. विजितकः॥। कः सूर्यः।। 2. स्रग्धरां ।। छन्दः 11 


पावाग्रव्यापिमालां मुदुलतुलसिकामञ्जरीपत्रचित्रां 

सूत्रस्यूतां पवित्रां वह विबुधनुतां ते मतां वेदगोताम्‌ ॥ 

अन्यां 'पञ्चाग्र्‍यवर्णां लसितकुसुमजां वेजयन्ती जयन्ती 
श्मूषाव्रातं महान्तं बहुदुरघमपि प्रोश्नयन्तों सुखाढ्याम्‌ veg 
पञ्चाग्य०।! पञ्चाढ्येति वा ।। 

भूषाब्रातं॥ भूषाव्रात ।। जयन्तीम्‌॥ दुष्टं अधमपि जयन्ताम्‌ ॥ 
मालान्तराण्यत्र भवन्तु कण्ठे पिष्टातजुष्टान्यिबासितानि n 
पुष्पाचितापोडयुगं frat करे gd कोसुमकङ्कूणे च! uve i 


. आख्यानकी छन्द: ।। 


कमलं धवलं प॒थ॒ नीलकं परमरक्तमथो शतपत्रकम्‌ ॥। 
अतसों च कुरष्टकपाटलोबकुलचम्पकपुष्पचयं ददे! ।। ४९ au 


. हरिणप्लुता छन्दः ।। 


ऋतुसवनवकुन्दमालतीभिः कुंसुमवरेः करवीरमल्लिकाद्येः ॥ 
विजितकनककेतकीलताह्वेः सुभूजलताढय तवाऽस्तु पुष्पिताग्ऱ्याः won 


. पुष्पिताग्रा ।। वृत्तम्‌ ॥ 


अथवा मुढुलर्दलः शमीतुलसीवामनकः सबिल्वदूवंः n 
मुगनाभिसुकुङ्क्माद्यलङ्कृतभालं विभुविठलं URFA! ॥॥ ५१ ॥ 


. वसन्तमालिका ॥ वृत्तम्‌ ।। 


यद्वा दाडिबमातुजिड्ककदलीच्यूतः सखज्‌रक- 
नारीकेलकपित्यजम्बुबदरे्ज म्बीरधात्रीफलेः ।। 

किवा तण्डुलगोरसषंपयवेर्गोधूमधान्यस्तिलेः 

श्याम(कंः सह शालिमु दगबहुलेमषिंश्च संपूजये ।। ५२ ॥ 
गलसति वामतो रुक्मिणी प्रिया सुतनु राधिका दक्षिणे च या ॥ 
बिधृतचामरेः am: करंभंजति सत्यति संमदाकरंः n ५३ ॥. 


. लसति॥ विलासिनी छन्दः ।। 


सत्वमामया छत्रहस्तया पृष्ठतो यया न स्रमस्तया ।। 
सेव्यतेऽच्युतो रम्यरामय। मातरः स्मृतास्ताः परा मया N ५४॥ 


काञङ्चनासना सदधिवासना रत्नभूषणा दुरितदूषणाः ॥ 

हेममण्डिता न पतिखण्डिता भर्तृनन्दितारित्रदशवन्दिताः n ५५॥॥ 
जिततडितप्रभा जनितविप्रभाः सहृदयेक्षणेः सुरभिलक्षणेः ui 
सकलसम्पदां विनिहितापदां वितरणे मुदामभिमुखाः सदा ॥। ५६॥ 
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qued: कुसुमकुङ्कुभेः पुजिता नुता नरसुरोत्तमः ॥। 
स्वप्रियेक्षणादधिनिधिक्षणान्मग्नमानताः gagna n ५७॥ 


. अधिनिधिक्षणात्‌ ।। निध्यधिक: क्षणम्‌ उत्सवो यत्ष 2. विलासिनी छन्द: ।। 


आग्नेयादिचतुष्के चक्राद्यायुधसुमतं4: पुज्या: | 
ध्बजगरुडपणयदुर्गा विष्वक्सेनादयोऽष्टपूर्वादौ ।। ५८॥। 
इन्द्राद्या दश पूर्वतोऽशनिम्‌ खोऽस्त्रोधस्तदीयस्तथा 
श्रीशाहृक्षिणतो वसिष्ठहन्‌मद्‌ व्यासाम्बरीबध्रुवाः ।। 
प्रल्हादाङ्गदभोष्मदाल्म्यशुनकापत्यं बलिर्नारदो 
मार्कण्डेयबिभीषणाजुनभुगुश्रीपुण्डरीकादय: ।। ५९ ।। 
श्रीमःद्भागब॑ताः ५राशरशुकाऽक्रोद्धवाद्याः परे 

बामे योगिवराश्चतुः सनमुखाः श्रीपाण्डु र्धूप्रिया: ॥। 
amaa सुपूजयामि सततं श्रीरक्मिणीमादितः 

कृत्वा चावरणास्यदेवतगणान्‌ गन्धाक्षताद्यः फलंः॥। ६०॥ 
अगरुगुग्गुलचन्दनकोष्टजः सघनसार उशोरघृतादियुक्‌ | 
कनकपात्रधृतानलयोजितः ससहवाद्य qua उपार्झाघ्रते ॥ ६१॥ 


. द्रुतविलम्बितम्‌ ।। 


बहुगव्यघृताक्तसुवतिभृतं बदनप्रमुखाड्भसमुज्ज्वलनम्‌ ॥ 
'बरदीपमहो वरदेश महोदय दिव्यमहोऽद्य गृहाण विभो? ॥। ६२॥ 


. वरदेश, महोदय, दिव्यमहो ।। सम्बोधनानि। 2. तोटकंसः।। छन्दः ।। 


अथ हेममयेविराजिते लघुभिः पात्रचयेर्मनोहरंः ॥ 
कनकोत्थविशालभाजने परिविष्टं परमाश्नभोजनम्‌ N ६३॥ 


सतितोदनमत्रचित्रितं दधिपोतोदनमप्यभीष्सितम्‌ i 
बिविघं सुसितं च पायसं घृतगोधूमजसूत्रः जादिकम्‌ ॥ ६४ ui 


. सूत्रजा ।। फण्या शेवया (Marathi) 


घृतदुग्धदधीनि 'गोभवान्यधिकं शर्करया युतं मधु ॥ 
बरमोदकशुञ्रमण्डको तिलमुग्दादियवादिपिष्टजान्‌ n ६५॥ 


. गोभवानिं ।। गव्यानि ।। 


अथ चाणकपिष्टजान्‌ सिताधृतवाकारिवतवृत्तलड्ड्कान्‌ ॥ 
विधुमण्डलशुक्लवर्तुलानतुलान्‌ भक्ष्यगणांस्तथाऽरुणान्‌ ॥। ६६ N 


वटकाढकसुपशष्कुलीसितसंवार! सुदुग्धजामृतम्‌ ।। 
रुचिदं शुचिवेसदारकं? सरसालाद्रकमस्तु संधितम्‌? ॥। ६७॥। 


. सवार-!। मोहनभोग ॥। (Marathi) 


शिरखण्ड (Marathi) इति प्रसिद्धम्‌ ॥ 
संधितम्‌ u लोणचे (Marathi) इति प्रसिद्धम्‌ | 
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अथ शाकचयान्‌ फलेदलेः कुसुमाढयेदशधोदितान्‌ बहून OU 
कदलीफनसास्रककंटीफलकन्दादिपटोलजादिकान ।। ६८ t 
परिपक्‍्वरसालगोस्तनीकदलोजम्बफलेक्षजान रसान्‌ ॥ 
इदमीहफलानि चेक्षुजान्‌ म॒दुखण्डान्‌ बदरोसुदाडिमान्‌ tt ६९॥ 


तमिमं सलिलोक्षितं तथा तुलसीपुजितमन्त्रमन्त्रितम्‌ ॥ 
कुसुमाञ्जलिपञ्चकोत्तरं बहुनेवेद्यमुपाहराणि ते! ti ७० ॥ 


. वैतालीयम्‌ ॥ छन्दः ॥। 
अम्‌ तोपस्तरणान्ते जुषाणंदं ह॒विहंरे ॥। 
सह प्रियाभिस्तिसृम्तौ रुक्मिण्यादिभिरादरात्‌ n ७१॥ 
जुषन्तां च स्वस्वपात्रषुकतावरणदेवता ।। 
करवा प्राणाविमुद्राश्च नेत्रमीलनपूर्वकम्‌ ॥ ७२ t 


. कृत्वा प्राणादिमुद्राः ।। कथम्‌ ।। तर्जनीमध्यमाङगुष्ठैः 1 मध्यमानामिकाङःगृष्ठैः 2. 
कनिष्ठिकानामिका ङगुष्ठँः 3 कनिष्ठिकातर्जन्यङगूर्ष्ठः 4 सर्वाभिः 5. 
क्रमेणैव स्मृता प्राणादिमद्राः ।। 


गायत्रीमष्टधा जप्त्वा सुगन्धितजलं ददे ॥। 
अमृतापिधानमसोत्युत्तरापोशनं तथा ।॥। ७३॥ 


- 
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(मध्याह्मातपतापवारकजलप्रक्लिन्नवस्त्रावते 

पात्रे काञ्चनरत्नजे विनिहितं पृतं सुशीतं सितम्‌ n 

स्वादु स्वादzमलं विभो जलमलं गन्धाढ्यमेलाविध्‌- 

शीराद्येः fea देव दिव्यचषकंदंत्तं मया विठ्ठल n ) 

गण्डूष हस्तादिकशुद्धपूर्वमाचम्यतं विठ्ठल भो sumen ou 

अष्टौ च qme फलानि शुभ्रताम्बलिका षोडशपत्रमेलाः n ७४ ॥ 
1. इन्द्रवज्या ॥ 


लवङ्भकङ्गगोलसुधां सुचूर्णयुतं सुवर्णादिजपात्रसंस्थम्‌ । 
.सुगन्धजातोफलपत्रयुक्तं वरेण्यताम्ब्लमिदं MATT! (b ७५॥ 
1. उपेन्द्रवज्या ॥ 


काञ्चनभाजनवरतिबंहुवतिज्वलितः कर्परोघज्वालाभिरवि समं ललित: | 
आरातिकदीपोऽयं मुकुटादौ कुरुतां भासं शोभावासं भो स्वामिन्मरुताम्‌ ॥ ७६ ॥। 


जय जय भगवन्‌ दीने कुरु करुणालोकं हर भवशोकं तोकं मामवनतलोकम्‌ ॥ 
रुक्मिण्या वामाङगस्थितरा राधिकया n 
दक्षिणतोऽपौतरया युत! चरुराधिकया uo n 


1. युत ॥। युतेति सम्बुद्धिः i 
श्रीरङ्गं विमालाङ्कं सुखसिन्धुतरङ्गं । नतजनसुखदापाङ्गं शिवमानसरश्गम्‌ ॥। 
श्री पाण्डुरङ्कमखिलादृतभक्तकुर ङ्गं । श्रीवासाङ्कं बन्दे शुभगरुडतुरङ्भम्‌ । ७८॥ 


त्वं खलु जगतः कर्ता भर्ता संहर्ता । धाता माता भ्राता संसारोद्धर्ता ॥ 
दीना होना हि जना 'दवनिभक्‌भवार्ता । स्तानव नवकरुणार्णव तवास्तु WHATAT ॥ ७९॥ 


1. दवनिभकुभवार्ताः।। दवनिभो यः कुत्सितः भवः तेन cma oi 
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त्वत्तो न परः प्रभुरिति वेव रमाजाने। 
शप्तिक्षान्तिदयाद्यास्त्वयि परमा MA 

मत्तं पतितं भोतं जनिभृतितानाथ- 

maaa पदसलिलेरिव काशोनायम्‌? ।। ८० n 


. आरतं छन्दः ॥। 


महाफलं ददाम्यलं wafer: प्रदक्षिणा: ।। 
कृतक्षणाः सुलक्षणाः बितक्षणात्तशिक्षणा ॥। ८१॥। 


करोमि सप्रमाणिकाः सवाणिकाः सफाणिकाः ।। 
सहोरसा रसावहा बहानता! न ता मिता: ॥ ८२॥ 


. वहानता न ता मिता: n वहो स्कन्धौ आनतौ यासु ताः ।। 


शिरोयुताः सुजानुनाऽमुनाऽधुना हृदा पदा । 
सदा मुदा दृशे दृशोधिया नमस्क्रिया हरेः॥ ८३॥ 


॥ त्रिकम्‌ ।। 


ऋगयरवयजःसाम्नां Taga: शिरसि चरमा ॥ 
चरणेऽपि राजतां ते यथाब्जभाहारिपदः उरसि च रमा॥ ८४॥ 


. भाहारिषदे n कमलशोभाहारिणि पदे ।। 


श्रीकेशवादिनामभिरयवा faatafa: agafaa: n 
लुलसीभिः पुष्पर्वाऽर्चामि सुरं सुरभितामजस्रमितेः।। ८५ ou 
छत्रं चामरयुगलं सुवर्णद्पंणयृतं शुभव्यजनम्‌ d 
जलपात्रपादुकाद्यं गृहाण कुरु मामृताश्‌ भव्यजनम्‌ N ८६ N 


यीणादिस्वरमेदान्‌ वेदान्‌ समाभिधान्‌ ससुखनिकराः! n 
श्रुतयो यस्तान्‌ शृणु भो भक्तशिरसि ते यशोवसुखनिकराः१॥। ८७॥ 


. ससुखनिकराः।। सुखनिकरसहिताः।। 2. श्रुतयो ॥। श्रुतयः कर्णा: 1। 
. यशोवसुखनिकराः।। यशोरूपस्य वसुनः खनिरूपा: कराः भक्तशिरसि सन्तु ॥ 


नानाविधसुघिराद्यं वाद्यं मुरजं 'मृरादिवरदरद u 
नथभर्यादि सतालं त्वमलंकुरु कुन्दश्कान्तिवरदरद ॥ ८८ ॥ 


. मुरादिवरदरद ।। भयद |। 2 कुन्दकान्तिवरदरद ।। कुन्दकान्तयो वरदा रदा यस्या ।। 


बरवारयुवतिनृत्यं wed देवादिभिः सुगानादि n 
स्वीकुरु कुरुवरद विभो देहि पदं कविजनासुगानादि ॥ ८९ ॥ 


. देवादिभिः कृत्यं कार्यं सुगानं तदादि ।। कविजना सुरानादि n अस्मगं दुलंभं अनादि पदं देहि p 


वेदपुराणादिमितेगंतगुणेश्व्यंचिद्विवदेव ।। 
किमहं स्तुयांकरोमि तु नति सतां यदखिलं ह्यमवदेव n ९० n 


. यदखिलम्‌ ।। यस्मात्‌ भव।। TSH 


अनयाः कृता अगणिता agian नाथ चलितचित्तेन ॥ 
हुत्तेन नास्ति यत्तं quie कथं हि नित्यचित्तेन n ९१॥ 
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. लक्ष्मोकतंकसेवापेक्षया अन्‌नाम्‌ ।। 
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इतः अष्टो निरधराः॥ 
आन्तरयजनं जाने न च तत इतरद्वनद्धिकाहीनेः  ॥। 
बीनेरलसंश्च कथं क्रियेत यत्ञेस्तताड्काहीनेः 2 ॥ ९२॥ 
धनक्विकाहीने: n घनद्धिकया हीनैः।। रहितेः॥। 


. ततोाड्गकाहीने: ।। विस्तृताङगंः अहीने: ।। 


निजदाससंततितया वयनोये fex धनेकरते ॥। 
अस्तां दयाकटाक्षः म्संसृत्यज्ञान हृद्दयाकर TU ९३॥ 


. संसृत्यज्ञानहृहृयोकर ते ।। संसाराज्ञानहर्ता Ger 


!संसृति सागरतरणं तरसा त्रिदशेश ते सदा चरणे । 
वुढरागेणेकेन स्याद दृष्टिस्ते न नः ?कदाचरणे ॥ ९४॥ 


. संसृतिसागरतेरणम्‌॥। तव चरणे रागेणेव तरणं स्यात्‌ ॥। 


अस्माकं कुत्सिता चरणद्ष्टिस्तया न कार्येत्यथंः !। 


खरतरषडरिजवेदं नाशय शयधतगदासिचक्रण । 
नान्यच्छरणं चरणादसतां हि जितः कदासिचक्रण n ९५ ॥ 


. कदासिचक्रेण ।। असतां चक्रेण कदापि त्वं न जितः ।। 


'अझ्नाच्छादनसदनं न याचितं यः सतां हि quse: । 
नान्यं याचे किल ते याचे चरणे हता हि तेनेतः N ९६॥ 


. अन्नाच्छादन ।। सतामन्नादिकं अयाचितमेव यः तेने विस्तारितवान्‌ अन्योन्यं न याचे कितु हे नेतः ते 


चरणे प्रति एव याचे ॥ 


म्कालरशनाछिदा ते जयाकर दयानदेश WHT | 
सनयस्तनयेनं न च स्त्रिया करदया न देशचक्रण ॥ ९७॥। 


. fafa प्रथमान्तं भवतीति शेषः ।। तव चक्रेणेव कालरञ्जुछेदो भवतीत्यर्थः न पुत्रादिभिः ।। करदयति 


तृतीयान्तं स्त्रीविशेषणम्‌ !। 
रसनाजठ रतलादेयत्नजयेषा गिराथनासनया i 


lq च रदनछदजनिता नाथास्तां ते ययायरतिरनया?॥ ९८॥ 


नच रदनछदजनिता॥। रसनादेर्योऽयं लयस्तऽज्जन्यया गिरा एषा प्रार्थना न तु उपरि ओष्ठाभ्यामेव ।। 
न॒ च रंदनछदजनितेत्यनेन निरोष्ठघत्वमपि अब्टार्याणां ध्वनितम्‌ i 


. रतिरनया॥। हे नाथ अनया रतिरस्तु N 


इति निरघरार्या॥। 


ed मम परमं देवतमार्थाचार्यः पिता मता जननी । 

जननी च तापतज्ञा नवास्तु मतिः सदा हिता जननो ॥। ९९ ॥। 
संश्रावयामि समहामहापुराणान्यथेति हासार्थान्‌ i 

सार्थान्‌ सतां भवन्तं कविक्रतरीरकरुणातिहासार्थान्‌ ॥ १००॥ 
त्वच्चरितान्यन्‌कुरुतां कुरुतामेकः कथा यथारुचिरम्‌। 
श्रावयतु था शृणोतु च दासोऽयं ते विचारुचारुचिरम्‌ ॥ १०१ ॥ 
उच्चावचेः स्तवर्वा प्राकृतभाषादिभिः सुकविगीतेः i 
स्तवननमनार्थं माद्यं frat न सूमुनिसुधीशुकविगीतेः॥। १०२॥ 
पदसंबाहनसेवां देवादिशतपदज डूःजानूनाम्‌ i 

ऊरुकराणां मर्वनसेवामपि '्लोकमातृजान्‌नाम्‌ N १०३ ॥। 
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भगवन्‌ प्रसीद दीने शरणागत १तति ३ण्डबत्‌ सुनते । 
अपि सागः सूपेक्षार्दाश qur पुष्टपिण्डवत्स्‌ नते ॥ १०४॥। 
सान्योन्यबद्धहस्तं वष्मंरतना समस्तकं पदयोः | 
सदयो भयलोकदयो्द्ष्टेषु भयजसमस्तकं पदयोः ।। १०५ ॥ 
त्वां सर्वया प्रपन्न॑ विपन्षमव मां हरे भवनदीपात्‌ । 
साज्ञानमत्युनक्राश्नेशो ?न्यस्त्वज्जगदभवनदीपात्‌ i १०६॥। 
. नेशोन्यस्त्वज्जगद्भवन, 11 त्वत्‌ पञ्चमी ।। 
सशरीरेन्द्रियवगः स्वात्मंवेषोऽपितो मयाधिपते । 


पालय नय! बाऽनय वा भोगो गोपाल दवमश्याधिपते ॥ o5 
. नयवानयं वा ।॥ आनय ।। 


. दवमयांधिपते || इदं सम्बोधनसमासपूवंपदं वा षष्ठयन्तम्‌ ।। दवमयाऽघेः सकाशात्‌ पाति इति पातिः ॥। 
भक्त्याद्ययं भोजनपात्रोच्छिष्टं प्रयाचितं सहसा । 
अन्नं तव तत्‌ प्राप्याशितं मया येन तत्सभासहसा ॥ १०८ ॥ 
त्वद्भक्तगन्धमाल्यादाचितदेहाः 'सदेहमन्दहा: । 
देहाबलाधनाद्यां जयेम माथां विमुक्तसन्देहाः 11 १०९ N 

. सदेहमन्देहाः।। xg लोके मन्दस्पृहाः ।। 
मत्प्रारव्धे वसनाञ्नादिकमुत्तममनुत्तमं विपुलम्‌ : 
तनु वास्ति तथा मे देह्यधिकं वोदार्यंतो दयालूपते ।। ११०॥ 
तद्वत्‌ FASTA मानामानो जयाजयौ लोके । 
लाभालाभो खदोद्वर्षाम्द्यं देहि मे यथेच्छा ते॥ १११॥ 

. खेदोद्वर्षाद्यम्‌।। खेदोद्धषौ' त्वमिति वा पाठः॥ 
नात्राग्रहं मदीयं त्वमनुसरं परन्तु मेऽर्थना महती । 
संसृतिवुःखौघहरा स्वत्पदसामोप्यमुक्तिरस्तु परा ॥ ११२॥ 
तत्र विलम्बे तावद्‌ दुःसहपीडां प्रकामकामकृताम्‌ | 
नाशय तरसा रजसाक्रान्ततनोरपि कपिप्रतिप्रवृत्तः ॥ ११३ ॥ 
एवं रोधं लोभं मोहं मदमत्सराह्वदम्भादीन्‌ । 
सुभृशं पोडयतस्तान्‌ विनाश्य मां पाहि दीनतममातंम्‌ N ११४॥। 
सुखलिष्सया मनो मे धावति विषयान्‌ सदेव हित्वा त्वम्‌ । 
आकृष्य तत्‌ स्वकोये नवविधभजने स्थिरं कुरुष्व gig ११५॥ 
अथवा तत्तद्रिषयस्वरुयमुपम्‌ द्य चित्सुखेकरसम्‌ | 
निजरूपं कटिधृतकरमथवा वंशोकरं प्रकाशय भोः॥। ११६॥ 
एवमपि प्रार्थयितुं लघीयसानधिकतेन दासेन । 
नो युक्तं cate विभो क्षमस्व मे नाथ दीनदीनस्य॥। ११७॥। 
काशीनाथ उपाध्यायो भूत्वा काश्यां विमुक्तिदः । 
तथहाप्येष qeta: सतामस्तु निजेष्टदः ।। ११८॥ 
उक्तो घ्यानक्रमः प्रायः क्षेत्रमहात्म्यमुलतः । 
पुजाक्रमोऽपिं बहुशः पारिब्राजाहिनकोदितः n ११९ ॥ 


इति श्रीमदनन्तोपाध्यायसूनुकाशोनाथोपाध्यायबिरचितो ध्यानमानसपूजाक्रमः सपजाटिप्रणिकः 
समाप्तः n शके 1727 क्रोधन माघवद्याष्टम्याम्‌ 
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: ॥ शयनोत्सवक्रमः N 


॥ श्रीगणेशाय भगवते श्रोपांड्रंगाय नमः ॥ 

श्रीमदिठ्ठल भगवन्‌ प्रदोबसारभ्य समृपचारोज्यम्‌ । 
विज्ञाप्यते मया तं स्वीकुरु करुणाम्बुधे बुघेशनुत॥। १॥ 
हेसमणिवज्त्रियन्त्रेसंन्त्रे: पादावनेजनं सुजले: । 

करवाणि पाणिना वा नावा ह्यनया तराणि भर्वासन्धुम्‌ ॥२॥ 


दिनधृतसुमनोमाला वासस्तिलकादिकं गताभिख्यम्‌ । 
सख्यं गतेषु दासेष्वपंय पयसा मुखादि परिमाज्यं uis 


कलघोत-धौतवसनाद्यशेषवेषं विधाय नवरुचिरं । 
सुचिरंतनमुनियूजित जितमद मदनुग्रहं कुरुष्व विभो ॥४॥। 


गन्धादिकोपचारान्‌ साहारान्‌ परष्परत्नमयहारान्‌ । 
क्षीरजलाद्यं हृद्यं भवते विनिवेदये दयेक्षार्थी ॥ ५ ॥ 


मुखवासं दासात्तं. गृह्हाचविगोतगीतनत्यानि i 
स्तुत्यानि सकलवाद्यान्याद्यान्यभिनन्द नन्दनन्दन भोः ॥ ६ ॥ 


अधिशेष्वविष्वगञ्चितरत्नस्तम्भादि बहुचमत्कारम्‌ । 
छत्रवितानजवनिकामुक्तादामादि लसदलकारम्‌ ॥ ७॥ 


प्रच्छादनपटकशिपूपबहगण्डोपघानसत्का रम्‌ । 
आस्तृतकुसुमविशेषं शेषं सौवर्णमञ्चकाकारम्‌ ॥ ८ ॥ 


मणिदीपधूपदर्पणचमरव्यजनजलपात्रसुरभिवरेः | 
सहितं हितं «ur: सेवाधानेः प्रसादसंधानेः n ९ ॥ 

॥ त्रिकं ॥ 
वासगृहाच्छयनगृहं गच्छन्मध्ये TATRA मुबुले । 
वाससि. पदे निधेहि निघेहि भजता सखे सखेदानीम्‌ ॥ १० 0 
श्रीराधिकंकतःस्था भजतां ताम्बूलचामरान्दोलैः | 
भामा भामादात्री वोजयतामन्यंतः स्थिता कान्ता ॥ ११॥ 
श्रोरुक्मिणी वरेण्या पदसंवाहनपरा परा विद्या । 
आद्या जननो जगतां गतां गतान्ते विराजतामङके usu 
पद्माकर quíafaa पदपद्मक्षालनोदक पात्रे । 
सौवर्ण रत्नमये मयेह निहिते हितेच्छना पततु १३॥ 
ताम्बूसचर्वणादौ हेयं तु रसं पतद्ग्रहे हैमे । 
दासापित त्यजान्ते गण्डूषजलं च तद्रसानुगतम्‌ ।। १४॥ 
निब्रास्तांतेऽस्मंकं दुश्चरस्थव दशनश्रवणे | 
न तु दीनानां नानभन्तर्गतदुःखस्य पीडयाहृतेः॥। १५ ॥। 
यावदिह योगनिद्रा सान्द्रा न व्याप्नुते नु ते नयने । 
नय नेतर्‌ मम तावद्‌ विज्ञप्ति मनसि तां स्थिरां कुरु भोः॥। १६। 
आसागर द्विजेभ्यो गोभ्यश्चास्तां शिवं निराबाधं । 
बहुसुखवर्धा वर्षा जीवाश्व निरामया मधा मुदिताः n १७॥ 
स्वस्त्यस्तु सर्वजगतः खलाः खलत्वं त्यजन्तु जन्तुगणाः | 
अन्योन्यसुखोत्क्षं ध्यायन्तु नरा न रामरतिरहिताः ॥ १८॥ 
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भद्रं भजतु मनो नो भवति मवति सन्मतेयंथावेशः । 
अनुगृह्णौष्व तथा यत्‌ कृताः प्रसादस्य दस्यवः पात्रम्‌ ॥। १९॥ 
भगवस्तवच्छवणाद्यं नवविधभजनं सदास्तु सर्वेषाम्‌ । 
वेषान्तरमात्रेण श्रमिणां श्रमिणां सुखार्थबहृयत्नेः it २० t 
धर्मार्थकाममोक्षान भक्त्येवासादयन्तु भक्तास्तान्‌ । 
विध्नव्रजो व्रजतु नो जतुनो ब्रज इव गतोऽनले स स्थात्‌ ॥ २१ 4 
भगवन्‌ भवतो भक्तिः सकला भद्राणि भर्जयतु गाढम्‌ । 
सत्स्निधिसन्तिधिदा कामक्रोधादिमुलकषर्णा स्यात्‌ ॥ २२ ॥। 
शांतिक्षांतिदयादिसंततिजननी भवत्वयो भक्तिः । 
उपरतिविरती करणे बहुविधविषये च जनयतां श्रद्धाम्‌ N २३॥। 
अतिसुन्दरतररूपंसर्वालंकारमण्डितं तव तत्‌ । 
दर्शयतु च नयनाभ्यां नाभ्यां दृश्यं ततोऽस्ति वस्तुपरम्‌ N २४ N 
त्रिमुवनविस्मथकरतन्‌ सोन्दर्यापारवारिधि सुरसम्‌ । 
सुरसश्चत सदयं हंसालोक दृष्ट्या सुखेकमग्नं स्यात्‌ ॥ VWI! 
ब्रह्मात्मेक्यज्ञानं भक्तिवंशादेव देव जायेत | 
अपरोक्षं च परोक्षं न चान्यसाधनधनश्रमं fau 1 २६॥। 
आद्याविद्याध्वान्तध्वंसोऽस्तु स्वात्मसंविदाभासा | 
भासा भक्तेस्तनया नयार्ककोटचा समा समाप्तास्ताम्‌ 0 २७॥। 
हतश्रमसन्देहावसंभवज्ञानमपि विनाशयताम्‌ । 
शयतां ज्ञप्तेः क्रत्वा भक्तिः शोकाणंबं च शोषयताम्‌ (। २८ ॥ 
सच्चित्सुखस्वरूपस्वात्मानभवप्रमोदमात्रात्मा । 
स्यां तव भक्तिमहिमतो मतो हि महतां तथेव सन्महिमा॥ २९ ॥। 
उद्वष्ट्त्वादिगृणेरवृतं अताहृविभषितं मुक्तम्‌ । 
अहमपि तथा बुभूषुर्नरमा न रमा बिभति बन्धकरी ॥| ३०॥। 
जीवग्मुक्तिदशासुखमन्‌भयासं तव प्रस।देन । 
सादेन नेन्द्रियादेः पादेन तवव शकमुखामुक्ताः a ३१ ॥ 
सगुणब्रह्मानन्दं निर्गुणसच्चित्स्दरूपमानन्दम्‌ | 
हयमप्येकरसेनास्वादयतु मनो मनोज्ञचरितविभोः॥। ३२ ॥ 
जीवन्म्‌क्तिदशां स्मरतान्नों यस्थां त्वदोयभजनसुखं | 
नवविधभडनविरहिता हिता न सा नतनसाच्छनारीव tt ३३ ॥। 
कि बहुनाखिलपुरुषार्थः श्रेणिशिरः सुनृत्यमानासो । 
भक्तिमंवेभवेऽपि प्रयाच्यते मृहरहो रहो नत्शा ॥। ३४॥ 
त्वेसिद्राभङ्गभयादतोऽधिकं नो समुत्सहे वक्तुम्‌ । 
अथ सह वरप्रियाभिर्मुकुलितनय (न) स्य तेऽस्तु सुखशय॑नम्‌ OU ३५ ।! 
नारदो नारदो वाथ अन्यो वाऽपि विशारदः । 
श्रीशारदार्थो sufa रदपद्यस्तवं पठेत्‌ ॥ ३६॥ 

इति श्रीकाशीनाथोपाध्यायवि रचितशयनोत्सत्रक्रमः समाप्तः ॥। 


THE MENDICANT OF THE MRCCHAKATIKA 
ONCE AGAIN 
SADASHIV A. DANGE 


ALMOST all editions of the Mrcchakatika have, as they should 

necessarily do, dwelt on the problem of the identification of the 
parivrüjaka that comes in the second Act of the drama mentioned 
above. He is mentioned in the Act at its end, in the episode of the 
servant of Vasantasena, named Karnapüraka, who suddenly enters 
(apatiksepena) and reports that he has saved a parivrajaka from be- 
ing crushed to death by the elephant of Vasantasena. The incident 
immediately preceding is as follows: A masseur (samovühaka) is 
chased by the superintendent of the state gambling-house 
(Mathura) and the winner, for having run away without paying 
the lost money. The samvahaka is ultimately caught and thrashed 
by the two. In the mean while there comes on the scene another 
person, Dardura, who helps the samvahaka run away; and the sam- 
vahaka accidently sees the gate of a house open, and enters. The 
house belongs to Vasantasena, and he is safe. Vasantasenà knows 
from the samvdhaka that he was serving for some time with the 
hero of the drama, Carudatta; she gives away the money to the two 
that had approached and stationed themselves at the gate of the 
stately house of Vasantasena. The samvahaka is overwhelmed by 
this act on the part of Vasantasena and wants to teach his art of 
massage to some of her servants. Vasantasena, however, declines 
this return for her favour and asks him to serve his former master, 
Carudatta from whom he had gone away due to the former's poverty 
and inability to support his servants. The samvühaka says that he 
is now disgusted with his life, as he had been humiliated by the 
vice of gambling and that he would take pravrajya (the life of a 
recluse). The exact words used are, “I shall be a Sakya-Sramanaka” 
(I shall become a Buddhist recluse). Prior to saying this he thinks 
to himself, ‘How shall I return the favour’ (katham praty upa- 
karisye)? Having declared his determination to become a $akya- 
$ramanaka he says to Vasantasena, “To be remembered are the 
words that the gambler samvahaka turned a sakyasramanaka”, on 
which Vasantasena says, "Refrain from rashness”. But the samwi- 
haka replies, “Madam, my resolve is made”; and he turns to go 
saying that now he could go about the main road with his head aloft, 
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ie. with honour (prakata-sirsah, II.17). As he goes away, enters 
Karnapüraka all in haste, and states with some elaboration and detail 
how he saved a parivrüjaka (the word used is not Sikyasramanaka 
from the clutches of the mad elephant of Vasantasena. 


Unlike the Mrcchakatika, which opens the Act with the dialogue 
between Vasanataseni and her female servant and connects it with 
the brawl on the street involving the winner-gambler, the officer of 
the gambling house and the samvahaka, the Cārudatta suddenly 
ushers in the samvahaka (without the street-scene), who relates 
the events of his life including his stay with Carudatta, and then 
adds that he is being followed by the winner, whom he had defeated 
in gambling before many days (bahüni dinani maya parajitena puru- 
sena). This means that there was only one man following him. 
The samvühaka says that he had entered the road of the courtesans 
(vesamarge) from the main road. When Vasantasena pays the 
man, standing outside, on behalf of the samvahaka, the latter de- 
sires to teach his art of massage to her attendants; but being asked 
to serve Carudatta himself, he simply goes away without saying 
anything. At the exit of the samvühaka, enters Karnapüra (Mrcc. 
has him as Karnapüraka) and relates his exploit. He narrates how 
an elephant (not of Vasantasena, as in Mrcc.) in rut ran amuck in 
the main roads (rüjamàrgesu) and caught, in his trunk, a parivrat. 
The latter is described as "striking due to his upper garment being 
coloured" (uttariya-püfa-virágatayà; the original Prakrit is uttaria- 
pada-viráadae ) . 

The comparison of the two dramas! in this particular scene in- 
dicates clearly that Sidraka has changed the status of the original 
samvahaka from a simple parivrát to Sakya-Sramanaka. But whe- 
ther the subsequent parivrat is the same as the samvahaka has been 
a point of discussion. That the samvahaka desires to renounce the 
world is clear enough in both the dramas. In the Mrcchakatika he 
says that he would become the $ükya-$ramamaka; but, immediately 
later in the episode of the elephant, the word is parivrajaka. Such 
is not the case with the Carudatta. Almost all Sanskrit scholars 
believe that the two are the same! But the difficulty is, how could 
the samvahaka so suddenly change his appearance to that of a 
Sükya-$ramanaka — tonsure and all? The point had been dark, till 
the time Van Buitenen stirred it by an ingenious interpretation of 
the whole scene; and it has to be said that it appears to be accept- 
able on the face of it. His main thesis is as follows. 


1. Kale M, R., Mrechakatika, ed. Bombay, 1924, pp. xxi ff; Pusalkar A. D., 
Bhésa — A Study, 2nd ed. Delhi, 1968, pp. 160 ff; George Morgrnstierne, 
Uber das verhaltniss zwischen Carudatta und Mrcchakatika”, Thesis. Berlin 
1918, Halle 1920. 
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1. Sudraka changed the status of the parivrajaka with a pur- 
pose; he wanted to use the incident of the elephant with a colour 
of Buddhism. In this connection Buitenen refers to the well-known 
episode in the life of the Buddha, where he is said to have subdued 
the furious elephant Nalagiri by his fixed look, and gives various re- 
ferences to support the episode. He sees a special meaning in the 
sentence of the samvdhaka, “Oh! I shall go and ‘see’ the rutty ele- 
phant of Vasantasena” (Prakrit — aho ajjaae gandhagaam pekkhis- 
sam gadua), indicating that after becoming a Sikya-Sramanaka the 
samvahaka readily thinks he would be able to ‘eye’ the elephant and 
would be able to subdue it like the Buddha. And, in doing so he 
is caught by the elephant and rescued by Karnapüraka. According 
to Buitenen this was done by the samvahaka to do a return favour 
to Vasantasena, who did not accept his desire to get one of her 
attendants taught the art of massage by him. He argues that this 
was only natural for the masseur; and further says that the words 
of Vasantasena, “Refrain from rashness” (alam sáhasena) are to be 
understood in the context of the impending 'eyeing' of the elephant 
on the part of the samvahaka. 


2. The speech of the samvahaka is as follows: 


“I shall go and see the rutty elephant of the lady (Vasanta- 
senà). Or, what I have to with it? I shall do as I have decided" 
(ie. straight become a $akya-$ramamaka). 


Buitenen’s remark on this speech is that the words "Or, what 
have I to do with it (aha vd kim mama edinà)" are inserted by the 
scribe. He suggests that the original speech should have been," I 
shall go and see the rutty elephant of the lady. I shall do as I have 
decided". This would mean that he would go straight and become 
a Sékya-Sramanaka, and immediately be infused with the capacity 
that once marked the Buddha; he would use this new power to re- 
turn the favour of the generous lady. Buitenen seeks to support this 
interpretation of his by pointing to a variant reading for gadua 
(gatvà, “after going"), which is galuadde, “due to greatness", point- 
ing to the Sanskrit rendering by the commentator, mahàvaibhava- 
Sülitvàt, indicating the greatness to refer to his new power. 


3. The difficulty about the samvahaka being turned imme- 
diately into a sakya-sramanaka is rightly explained by Buitenen as 
a “telescopic action"; and it is quite common with Sanskrit drama- 
tists. Many times the dramatists do not quite keep the unity of 
time; and the sudden entry of the valiant servant of Vasantasenà 
may be understood as after quite some time. But Buitenen goes 
a step further and says that actually there was not an elaborate 
change in the samvahaka (i.e. no shaving of the head and donning 
of the required reddish garment). For this he refers to the version 
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in the earlier drama Carudattam (of Bhisa), which has been re- 
ferred to earlier, above, in the description of the samvahaka turned 
parivrajaka, “uttaria-pada-virdadée”. Buitenen renders this ex- 
pression as, “Because of his relinquishing the upper garment". He 
discards the common rendering, “red colour of his robe", and 
suggests that the putting off of the upper garment was enough for 
indicating that the samvahaka had taken to the life of a recluse of the 
Buddhist order, and that because of there being no upper garment he 
was conspicuous (ahia-lakkhanio; Sanskrit, adhika-laksaniyah). 


The points suggested by Buitenen require examination. 


1. That Südraka wanted to use the elephant-episode already in- 
vented by Bhasa on purpose, may be accepted. But, in that case why 
should he have indicated the samvühaka by two different words, 
Sakya-$ramanaka in his own speech (i.e. the speech of the samva- 
haka) and parivrajaka in that of Karnapüraka? Or, is it that Karna- 
püraka uses the term parivràjaka in a loose sense, indicating that in 
Sudraka’s time this was a common term for all types of a recluse? 
The absence of the $akya-$ramanaka in the Cárudatta and his speci- 
fic mention in the Mrccakatika, which is the later of the two by all 
means, shows the, Buddhist influence; and it is quite probable that the 
myths that began to centre round the personality of the Buddha from 
the second century B.C., which is also the period of Südraka, might 
find their way in the Mrcchakatika. One of the most prominent was 
the episode of Nalagiri. But to connect it with the samvihaka, 
though he desires to be a Sakya-Sramanaka, is difficult. Firstly, one 
has to believe that the samvahaka, who has seen so much of the 
world (he is born in Pataliputra and migrated to Ujjaini), should 
he naive enough to believe that by just throwing off the upper gar- 
ment (as Buitenen understands the expression virāadāe) he could 
achieve the powers of the Buddha! Or, did he mean that he should 
return the favour of Vasantasena even at the prospect of sudden and 
sure death, by falling under the foot of her elephant or being pressed 
to his death in his trunk? Becoming a sdkya-sramanaka, in utter 
disappointment and due to humiliation at being insulted by the gam- 
bler and the officer, is understandable; but testing his doubtful power 
and embracing sure death by challenging the elephant wilfully, in 
return for ten coins, is hard to understand. Thus, even believing 
that it is the same person (samvoühaka) that is attacked by the ele- 
phant, one cannot accept that he offered himself, willingly unless, 
of course, he is of an unsound mind! Buitenen’s suggestion of the 
Nalagiri episode is, hence, short of the mark. 


The words *alam sáhasena" (Refrain from rashness) cannot be 
taken with the episode of the elephant; for, they come immediately 
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after his speech that he would become a sdkya-sramanaka and before 
his own reply that his resolve was final. The sáhasa need not be 
in the context of the challenging of the elephant which is yet to be 
ushered in; the life of the recluse is equally full of sahasa; and there 
can be no doubt that the dramatist means it. Had the case been as 
Buitenen thinks, the expression of Vasantasena mentioned above 
(alam sahasena) would have come after the speech of the samvi- 
haka, “I shall see the rutty elephant of the lady." It should be noted 
that this speech is not ‘to himself’; but akase (“in the void"), and 
is meant to be heard by all, including Vasantasena. To suppose the 
expression to come after the speech of the samvaéhaka in which he 
desires to see the elephant, to suit Buitenen’s reasoning will be to 
suppose that the scribe dabbled here also, as in the case of the words, 
“Or, what have I to do with it?", as Buitenen suggests. There is 
hardly any proof for such dabbling, if seen objectively. 


2. What has been said above would indicate that the sugges- 
tion of Buitenen about the sentence, “Or, what have to do with it", 
is based on his conjecture that the samvahaka wanted to imitate the 
Buddha. As will be shown below, there is every possibility that the 
parivrdjaka caught by the elephant is not the same as the samvahaka. 
His suggestion about the variant reading, galuadae, is also not clear 
from doubt; for the actual reading is "pekkhism galuada (m)", and 
not galuadde which Buitenen gives to suit his suggestion. With the 
earlier reading the sense would be, “I shall see the greatness’ (guru- 
tvam as the commentary says), which is the greatness of the rutty 
elephant (gandhagaja) of his esteemed lady Vasantasena, and not 
his own “with his great power"! The curiousity to see the special 
type of elephant on the part of the samvahaka is only expected. 
And when it is said to belong to Vasantasena, who has obliged him! 
His sentence, “Or, what have I to do with it" is only too natural and 
suits his determination to become a recluse, who should not have any 
interest in any worldly object, even if it belongs to Vasantasena. 
The sentence is, hence, perfectly suitable in the situation; and the 
suggestion of its being inserted by the scribe, who did not compre- 
hend the importance of the elephant-motif, is unwarranted. The 
sentence would, then, as it is, mean, “Oh! I shall see the gandhagaja 
of the lady — (his) splendour. But what have I to do with it?" 


3. The suggestion that the samvahaka was conspicuous (adhika- 
laksniyah) simply because he took off his upper garment is abso- 
lutely unhappy. The relinquishment of the upper garment only, as 
a mark of initiation into Buddhistic monkhood, is rarely attested; 
and Buitenen does not support it at all. Moreover, most of the com- 
mon people (men, of course) actually went without the upper gar- 
ment in ancient India, as is well attested from many sources, the 
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best being archaelogical. If, then, the samvahaka relinquished his 
upper garment, he would readily be assimilated into the crowd on 
the main road (rājamārga); and the elephant would be in no posi- 
tion to locate him, unless, of course, the beast had a special 'eye' for 
the poor human. The word virága, as applied to a garment, cannot, 
by any stretch of imagination, indicate “relinquishment.” Buitenen 
seems to confuse it with the word vairagya, the state of mind that 
is suited to the relinquishment of the world and its joys. A piece 
of cloth can hardly have virügatà in that sense. His counter sug- 
gestion that, in the event of the upper garment indicating colour, 
we expect virattadde (viraktatayd) or viraena (virágena), is not quite 
true, for, there is hardly any difference between viratktata and vira- 
gata. It is to be. remembered that 769० means "colour" (and pri- 
marily the red one); and viraga would mean, at the worst, “absence 
of colour", or “change of colour", both associated with the upper gar- 
ment on the body. There is, hence, no question at all of relinquish- 
ing the garment. And, if the recluse is to be more conspicuous 
(adhika-laksaniyah) due to his upper garment, it has to be sparkling 
red. The samvdhaka, who meets Vasantasenà and rescues her later, 
as per his telescopic utterance (Lady, to be remembered are the 
words that the samwāhaka has turned a Sékya-Sramanaka”; Act VIII 
bears it out, as he rejuvinates her), has his garment of kasaya colour, 
which is slightly brown and not exactly red. Moreover, when he 
spreads the washed bark-garment on the heap of leaves for drying, 
it must be only the upper one (Act VIII). This would indicate 
that the relinquishment of the upper garment is not special to be- 
come a Buddhist recluse. 


Buitenen has missed a very important reference in his eager- 
ness to adjust the elephant-motif in the situation of the drama. The 
parivrajaka is described as  paribhrasta-danda-kundika-bhajana 
("whose staff, pitcher and the vessel has dropped") due to fear 
when the elephant attacked him. If the parivrájaka is the same as 
the samvahaka who turned a śākya-śramanaka, and in whose case 
this change is indicated only by discarding the upper garment, how 
could he have time to acquire the staff and other things? Hence 
it is clear that the samvahaka-Sramanaka is different from the pari- 
vrajaka; and the dramatist maintains the difference. Again, a very 
pertinent point is that Vasantasena never has any doubt that the 
parivrajaka attacked by her elephant and saved by her servant is not 
the samvahaka. In both the dramas (the Mrcc. and the Carudatta) 
she never shows any anxiety about the samvahaka, though it is she 
only who knows that the samvahaka has decided to become a sakya- 


2. See for example, the figures at the Karla caves; at the Ellora caves: at 
Khajuraho and other places 
3. Cf. Panini, IV.2.1 tena raktam rāgāt, where the word raga indicates colour. 
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framanaka, or a recluse, and has just gone away. This also indi- 
cates that to her (and to the dramatist) the parivrajaka is different 
from the sakya-éramanaka (in the Mrcc.) and the samvühakg, though 
the latter says that he would most probably take to the life of a re- 
cluse on that day itself ( Carudatta). The question of the samvahaka to 
himself, as to how could he return the favour, is directly connected 
with his sentence, "Lady, to be remembered are the words that the 
samvahaka has become a $ükya-$ramanaka"; and yet, she does not 
bother about he being involved with the elephant! Obviously, be- 
cause she knows it is some other parivrüjaka, and not the sakya- 
éramanaka. The sentence of the samvāhaka has, hence, a limited 
but a definite purpose; and this is seen in Act VIII, when he, now as 
the Buddhist bhiksu, asks her if she does not recognize him (kim 
mam na smarati buddhopüsika dasasuvarna-niskritam) after he saves 
her life. 


Having seen that the parivrajaka is a person different from the 
samvühaka, now the question is: Who is he? And why has he been 
brought in the drama? To reply the second question first. The 
only object is to bring the mantle (pravaraka) of Carudatta to 
Vasantasena, through Karnapüraka who says that it was given to 
him for his valour by some one when all others were only looking on. 
For this even the samvühaka, turned parivrajaka (not the latter one 
having the staff and the pitcher etc.) would have served. But, this 
is not the case as is clear from the evidence noted uptil now. The 
dramatist mentions the other parivrüjaka just as a routine, as he 
brings in the elephant for producing an effect of general commo- 
tion, and to balance the valour of Karanpüraka which matched the 
gift from Carudatta. A parivrajaka is particularly chosen as he is 
without any instrument or a weapon to check the elephant, which 
can hardly be the case with a citizen at that period; the latter could 
always be armed in public. 


It should be remembered that Bharata differentiates between 
a parivrajaka and a sakya, and mentions the coksa also in this con- 
nection, along with the muni. According to him, for all these Sans- 
krit was to be used in the drama. The Padataditaka, which is a 
bhana (a one-character one-act play), mentions a coksa with a cane- 
staff, a pitcher and a vessel (vetra-danda-kundika-bhanda), which are 
described as his distinguishing marks. This coksa very much re- 
sembles the parivrajaka in the Mrcchakatika (paribhrasta-danda- 
kundika-bhünda). The coksa has been identified with a Vaisnava 


4. Náfyasüstra 17.36 parivrdn-muni-sikyesu cauksesu ksatriyesu ca / 
Sista ye caiva lingasthah sanskrtam tesu yojayet / / 
A variant reading for cauksegu is coksesu. 

AS.—7 
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(Bhagavata) devotee, by some scholars? But, probably, the term 
coksa applies to all venerated sects of recluses;$ and their common 
belongings were the staff, pitcher etc., as noted above. The term 
cokga indicated veneration (cf. Marathi cokh, cokhat, cokha; Hindi 
cokhà and the name of a sect called caukhalia). The parivrajaka 
was included in this category; but the sdkya-sramanaka was not so 
much, as is clear from the disrespect shown to him by Sakara. Even 
when Carudatta favours him at the happy ending of the drama, he 
says that the bhiksu ($akya) be the chancellor (kulapati) of all the 
Buddhistic monasteries (vihdraéndm) in the world, but not the chief 
of all the parivrajakas. 


5. Motichandra and Agrawal V. S., Caturbhümi, ed., Bombay 1960, p. 21, 163-165 
Abhinavagupta says that the coksas are a sect of the Bhagavatas; on Náfya- 
&istra above; Chandrabali Pandey, “Mrcchakatika Ka Parivrajaka”, Nai Dhéra, 
Oct. 1952, pp. 3-4 

6. Later, however, the coksa was despised; see Ajay Mitra Shastri, India as seen 
in the Kuttanimata of Damodara Gupta, Delhi, 1975, p. 72, n.4. 


SYMBOLISM IN THE RITE OF 
SIMANTONNAYANA 


SINDHU S. DANGE 


SIMANTONNAYANA is one of the most important of rites to be 

performed in the case of a pregnant woman. It is treated in most 
of the Grhyasütras! Apastamba, Baudhayana, Bharadvaja, and 
Paraskara expressly say that this rite is to be performed only once, 
i.e. at the first conception. Likewise, other later works like the Mita- 
ksara (on Yajn. Sm. 1.11), the Smrticandrika and the Samskaratattva 
say that Garbhadhana, Pumsavana and Simantonnayana are to be 
performed only once. They quote Harita in their support? Visnu 
was of the opinion that Simantonnayana is a samsküra to be per- 
formed only once; but he also mentions that according to some it is 
the samsküra of the foetus and hence it is to be performed at every 
pregnancy? There is, however, no uniformity regarding the month 
in which it is to be performed.^ 


The rite, in short, is as follows: Having prepared a sthalipdka 
(cooked rice) containing sesame and mudga beans (green gram), 
or containing rice and mudga, the husband offers the oblations in 
the house-hold fire uttering the mahüvyührtis (Bhüh, Bhuvah, 
Svah) and the relevant mantras. The wife, who has already taken 
her bath and donned new clothes sits to the west of the fire and 
touches (the hand of) her husband. The husband, then, parts her 
hair with the upward movement. The parting of the hair in the 
way mentioned above is done with a porcupine quill that has three 
white spots, with three bunches of blades of the darbha-grass or 
three blades tied together with another one, with a bunch of even 
number of unripe fruits (yugmena salatu-glapsena) of the udumbara 
tree (Ficus Glomerata). While parting the hair also the husband 


1. Agv.Gr.S.1.14.1-19; Sankh.Gr.S. 1.22; Ap.Gr.S. 14.1-8; Hir.Gr.S.II.1 
Baudh.Gr.S.I.10; Bha.Gr.S.I.21; Gob.Gr.S.II.7.1-12; Khà Gr.S.1I.2.24-28 
Par.Gr.S.I.15; Kath.Gr.§.31.1-5; Vaikh.Gr.S.III.12 

2. P. V. Kane, Hist. of Dharmashastra, Vol. II-i, p. 206, n. 479 

3. Ibid, p. 226, n. 521 

4. The rite to be performed in the fourth month — A$v.Gr.S.1.14.1-2; Hir.Gr 
S.II.1.1-2; Bhàr.Gr.S.I.21; Ap.Gr.S.VI.14.1 and Baudh.Gr.S.I.10.1, etc 
for more details see Ram Gopal, India of Vedic Kalpasütras, Delhi, 1959, 
pp. 260-261; also p. 286, n. 24. 

5. Sankh.Gr.S.1.23.2-3 and 7; Bhar.Gr.S.I.21: 21.7; Ap.Gr.S.VI.14.2: Hir 
Gr.S.1IL.1.2-3; Par.Gr.S.1.15.4; Agv.Gr.S.1.1 
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utters the Mahavyahrtis.$ In addition to the things mentioned above 
for the parting of hair, the Paraskara Gr S. (1.15.46), Apastamba 
Gr S. (VI.14.3) and the Gobhila Gr S. (II.7.3-8) mention the 
viratara and a full spindle (tarku), with which hair is to be parted. 
The Minava Gr. S. (1.15.1) mentions that the husband should part 
the hair of the wife with a branch of the Sami tree having leaves 
on it, with the mantra "Agni has given back the wife" etc. (RV 
X.85.39). The Kathaka Gr. S. (31.2-5) also mentions the branch 
of the Sami having leaves on it. The Baudhayana Gr.S. (1.10.1-12) 
mentions barley beans, in addition to the porcupine quill with three 
white spots, the darbha-bunch and the udumbara-shoots. 


Thus, the things used for the parting of the wife's hair are as 
follows: 


(a) A porcupine-quill having three white spots; 
(b) Three bunches of sacred grass; : 

(c) A bunch of even number of udumbara-fruits; 
(d) A viratara; 

(e) A Sami-branch having leaves on; 

(f) A full spindle; 

(g) Young shoots of barley. 


It will be seen that all these things have symbolic value, as 
attested by tradition. The porcupine-quill is prescribed also for the 
combing of the hair of a child at the rite of cidakarana; it is also 
prescribed to be presented by the bride-groom to the bride at the 
time of marriage. It has to be noted, however, that the porcupine- 
quill was not used as a regular comb, as suggested by Apte? It was 
used only symbolically at certain rituals to ward off evils; and it 
was also used to apply collirium with (Kathaka Sam. 23.1; Taitti- 
riya Br. 1.5.6.6; Satpatha Br. 11.6.4.5). The Taittiriya Br. com- 
pares the three white spots with three auspicious things, three gods, 
three pressings of Soma etc. We may mention here the three 
words, the three cords that are enjoined to be tied round the sacri- 
ficial posts etc., and also with the three dishes of boiled rice men- 


tioned below. 


The udumbara-fruits of even number has a unique significance. 
According to the Sankhayana Gr. S. (1.22.9-10), in this rite, the 
husband ties three twisted strands, to which the fruits are tucked, 


6. Sankh.Gr.S.1.22.8; Asv.Gr.S.1.14.4; Hir.Gr.S.1I.1.3; Bhár.Gr.SI21: 21.11, 

. Ram Gopal, Op. cit., p. 163. 

. Social and Religious Life in the Grhyasitras, Reset Ed., Bombay, 1954, p. 76; 

. Ram Gopal's objection, Op. cit., p. 174, n. 70. 

. Ram Gopal, Op. cit., p. 163, under ‘Comb’. 

. Taitt. Br. 1.5.6 त्रेण्या शलल्या निवतंयेत । त्रीणि वे देवानामृद्धानि त्रीणि छन्दांसि त्रीणि सवनानि 
aa हमे लोका: | 


- 
ow aon 
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to the neck of the wife, with the words, “Rich in sap is this tree; be 
fruitful like the sappy branch of this sapful tree" (Cf. also the 
Paraskara Gr.S.1.15.6 for this mantra). It may be of interest 
to compare the belief among the Aztecs in this respect. According 
to them, the fruits of such trees as stick on to the trunk are believed 
to be the Mother-trees; the fruits represent the teats of the breasts 
of the “Mother.” The udumbara is of a similar species. The even 
number is indicative of the male-child. This is clear from the rule 
that the husband should approach the wife, in the days after her 
period, on even nights.’ Many Grhya texts lay down that the 
name of a child should have even number of letters.^ The viratara 
is the arrow or a particular tree;'5 in any case it has the same sym- 
bolic value as that of the blade of grass or the quill; it represents 
the male. The spindle is used for taking the thread from the cotton, 
and is pointed; it also has the same symbolic value as the long quill 
or the upward moving blade of grass. But we may compare a ritual 
current among the Hindus of Baluchistan, according to which, to gain 
progeny, the woman is made to sit on a spinning wheel This is 
because the thread indicates the line of progeny. The Sami-branch 
is already indicative of the fire;" and Agni, the fire-god is the last 
from whom the bride-groom is said to have obtained the bride; be- 
fore him, she is said to have been with Soma and the Gandharva 
(cf. RV X.85.40-41). The young shoots of barley with which the 
hair of the bride are said to be parted indicate fertility. It is for 
the same reason, without doubt, that the young shoots of barley are 
enjoined to be placed round the bride's neck (Baudhayana Gr. S. 
1.10.1-12), or round the head (Apastamba Gr.S.VI.14.7). 


Some details after the parting of the wife's hair are of interest. 
According to the Gobhila Gr. S. (II.7.9-12; cf. Khadira Gr. S. II.2. 


11. For the mantra see Mantra-Brahmana of the -Samaveda 1.5.1; RV II.32.5; 
AV VII.48.2. 

12. Donald Mackenzie, Myths of Pre-Columbian America, London, 1915, p. 177; 
the tree-goddess was called Mayauel, which was believed to be a woman 
having four hundred teats. 

13. Yajf. Sm. I. 79-80; Manu Sm. III.48. 
युग्मासु पुत्रा जायन्ते स्त्रियोध्युग्मासु रातिष्‌ । 
तस्माद्‌ युग्मासु पुत्रार्थी संविशेदातंवे स्त्रियम्‌ s Manu III. 48. 

14. Pár.Gr.S I.17.2; Maàn.Gr.S.I.18.1; Gobh.Gr.S.II.8.14; Baudh.Gr.S.IL1.25- 
29; Bhar.Gr.S.1.26: 27.11; Hir. Gr. S.1I.4.10; Jaim.Gr.S.1.9: 8.7; Vaikh.Gr.S. 
3.19: 49.10; Asv.Gr.S.I.15.5-7 says that the name of the son should have 
either two syllables or four syllables; Ibid, — 8 for even number of syllables. 

15. Com. by Chandrakanta Tarkalankara on Gobh.Gr.S.II.7.8, Calcutta ed., 1908. 

16. Masani R. P., Folk-lore of Wells, Bombay, 1918, p. 66. 

17. According to the Skanda P. (1.1.4.92-96), at the time of the yuga-ksaya (the 
destruction of the world in a particular age) Brahmi produced fire with two 
of his hands; from these hands were produced Bhrgu and Angiras, who were 
the aspects of fire. The fires created by these seers came to be used in Vedic 
sacrifices, These fires are represented by the trees Asvattha and Sami, the staff 
nou made from which are used for the production of fire by the kindling 

e 
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26-28), after the parting of the hair, the wife is made to look at the 
sthalipika of boiled rice and sesame sprinkled over with clarified 
butter. The husband, then, asks her, “What do you see?"'; she replies, 
“Offspring”. The brahmin women sifting by her side, then, say to 
her," Be a mother of valiant sons; a wife of a living husband." Ac- 
cording to the Bharadvaja Gr. S. (1.21), at this time, the wife is 
made to look at three dishes of boiled rice sprinkled over with clari- 
fied butter and the fourth one filled with water placed in front of the 
fire. The husband, then, asks her, “What do you see?"; and she 
replies, "Sons and cattle." It is to be remembered in this context 
that here we have a very clear symbolism of the mithuna (coup- 
ling). In the Vedic ritual tradition, rice and clarified butter form 
a couple indicative of producing progeny; and water and fire is an- 
other couple, the latter being the male. Even in the rite of the 
kindling of the fire for any Vedic sacrifice, the water called Pranita 
and the fire was believed to be a procreative couple. There is, 
hence, no doubt that these things required to be seen by the wife are 
suggestive of getting progeny on her part through sympathetic magic. 
It will be, hence, seen that the details of the ritual of Simantonnayana 
indicate the gain of the power of fertility. In fact, the act of part- 
ing the hair of the wife is symbolic ploughing; and the rite of sym- 
bolic ploughing obtains among certain tribes in the context of mar- 
riage.? It has to be noted that the things used at this rite for part- 
ing the hair are long. We may note a further point here. The 
word purna-catra, which is rendered as "spindle", is glossed as tarku 
in the commentary. Now, the word tarku has the meaning of the 
knife also (tarku being actually kartu, fr. ./ krt, "to cut"), and is 
actually used at the time of fixing a marriage; though this is not 
clearly corroborated in the Grhya tradition, the custom is found 
among the tribes habitating the northern fringe of India.” 


A variant of the rite of looking at the boiled rice and ghee is to 
be noted. According to the Jaiminiya Gr. S. (1.7), after parting 
the hair in the fashion mentioned above, the husband fills a vessel 
made of bell-metal with water, and places gold in it. The wife 
looks at the water; and the husband asks her, “What do you see?;" 
she replies," Children, cattle, good fortune for me and long life for 
my husband." If we remember that gold is the symbol of the sun 


18. For, and for other pairs, see Dange S. A., Sexual Symbolism from the Vedic 
Ritual, Delhi, 1979, pp. 51-70. 

19. The parting of the wife's hair with a pointed object is, probably, an imitation 
of the ploughing rite; see Encl. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VIII, p. 289b. 
Actual miniature ploughing obtains as an important ritual at tribal marriages, 
for which see Dange S. A., Vedic Concept of 'Field' and the Divine Fructi- 
fication, Bombay Uni. Pub., 1971, p. 94, also Thurston E, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, Madras, 1909, Vol I, p. 144, III, p. 103, etc. 

20. See Dh. Leitner, “Dardistan”, in Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, pp. 11-12, 
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and of longevity?! here we have a double suggestion, that of ferti- 
lity and the sun-fluid. As fertility is mainly associated with the 
gain of male issues, the rite of the parting of the hair has to be un- 
derstood as for the gain of male children. So it is said that this rite 
is to be performed on a day when a constellation having a 
masculine name is present.2 As has been already noted, the even 
number of the bunch of the udumbara-fruits also indicates the gain 
of male children. 


At the end of the rite lute-players are said to tune the rc-s. 
This, rite, according to Kane,” is of a social and festive nature. This 
suggestion is hardly acceptable; for, no ritual-detail can be simply 
for entertainment or for a festivity. Festivity is only an added 
motive. Actually, even the tunes seem to serve as a charm as. effec- 
tive as the actual mantras. They are only an instrumental phase 
of the vocal charm; and it is accepted, and even prescribed, that the 
mantras are an active aid to ritual (Aitareya Br. III.5).2 


21. For which see Smt. Dange S. S., “Gold in Domestic Ritual”, Prabuddha Bharata 
Mayavati, Oct. 197: 
22. Sankhayana Gr.S.I.22.6. According to this text, even the implements. to be 
in this rite should be of masculine gender. 
23. P. V. Kane, Op. cit., p. 223 
24. Aitareya Br. III.5 
Also Yaska, Nirukta 1.16 एतद्ब यजस्य समृद्धं यद्रूपसमृद्ध॑ यत्कम॑ क्रियमाणमृगभिवदति 


ON THE SANSKRIT RESTORATION OF 
PURNACANDRA’S DHATU-PATHA FROM 
TIBETAN VERSION 
BISWANATH BHATTACHARYA 


Pürnaeandra's! Dhátu-páfha? professes to belong to the Candragomin 
system of Sanskrit grammar. The Sanskrit text of this Dhdatu-pdtha has 
not been discovered as yet and as such this work is not much known to the 
soholars and historians of Sanskrit grammar. Fortunately for the ardent 
researchers in the domain of Indo-philology, this hitherto neglected work 
has survived in its Tibetan translation published several times in the diffe- 
rent editions of the Bstan:-Hgyur:. But no critical edition of this transla- 
tion along with the Sanskrit restoration has been published as yet‘. 


Now, the purport of the present research paper is to give an idea of this 
less known. Dhdtu-patha, 


1. Gan-ba:- (=Purna-) zla:-ba: (—-candra) [ < Pürnacandra]. 
2. Byins‘- (—Dhátu-) mdo: (= -siitra) [ > Dhátu-sütra > Dhatu-patha]. 
8. "Tsandra--pa: (Candra). 
In transcription and loanwords from Sanskrit in Tibetan the < < c >>, << 
oh >>, <<] >> and << jh > > sounds of the original are changed respectively 
into the affricatives < < ts >>, <<ths>>,<<dz>> and < < dhz > >. 


4. A maiden attempt is being made by the present writer to salvage the lost Sanskrit 
` text from the extant Tibetan version. The celebrated grammarian Pandita 
Yudhisthira Mimarmsakaji, has requested this humble writer to take up this task. 


In this context it might be mentioned en passant that the present writer is also 
engaged in preparing critical editions of the Tibetan versions of Panini’s Rules of 
Grammar and Bhimasena’s Dhatu-patha with Sanskrit restoration and explanatory 
notes. The kind attention of the scholars of Sanskrit grammar is enlisted hereby 
to the original research papers as follows :— 

(i) << Brda’ -sprod--pa: Pàni-nihi: mdo (Panini-vyakarana-sutrani) : A Critical 
Edition of the Tibetan Translation with Restoration in Sanskrit and Explanatory 
Notes >> in The Tibet Journal, Bod:, Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, 
Dharamsala, Dist Kangra, Himachal Pradesh, Volume 2, No. 2, Summer, 1977, 
pp. 94-06; 

Gi) << A Proposed Emendation in the Tibetan Translation of Panini's Asta- 
dhayayi 1/1/7 >> in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, Diamond Jubilee Volume (— Volumes LVIII and LIX) 1978, pp. 511-512; 

(ii) << Bhota-bhasanuvadad Bhimaseniya-Dhatu-pathasya müla-samuddhàrah > > 
in the VIDYA, Humanities Section, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad-9, Vol. 22, No. 1, 
January 1979, pp. 12-18; and 

(iv) << The Tibetan Translation of Bhimasena’s Dhatu-patha and its Sanskrit Resto- 
ration > > (awaiting early release in the Matr-Vidya, Matruéri Vidya Parishad. 
Jillellamudi 522 118, Guntur Dist, Andhra Pradesh) 
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To begin with, the existing Tibetan translation of Pürnachandra's 
Dhatu-pafha is a revised and abbreviated version of its elaborate original. 
The translators have chosen only the essential roota and prepared a useful 
register of Sanskrit roots along with their meanings. This register starts 
with << Af bhü-sattàyüám / >> of the bhauv-üdika group and ends in 
<< A) miś samparke / >> of the caur-ddika class. Many roots have 
been omitted from the list. New meanings have also been attached to 
some roots! But the kandv-adi group has been left out entirely. 


When restored to Sanskrit, the full text will record many hitherto un- 
known data of Sanskrit roots and their meanings, and open newer avenues 
of comparative and historical research in the Sanskrit Dhatu-pathas of the 
varied systems of Sanskrit grammar. 


We might now be permitted to give below two extracts from the Tibetan 
rendering of Pürnachandra's Dhétu-pafha along with the Sanskrit restora- 
tion and explanatory notes for the kind perusal of the experts :-— 


i) (Otani reprint of the Peking edn., Vol. 148, p. 265, fol 312^, 1. 
4 :—] / hdi: (=idam) Tsandra‘-pahi.? (—Càndrasya > Cándra-prasthá- 
nasya) Byihs: — (—Dhàtu-) mdo-las: (—sütràát) [>Dhatu-sitrat] fier-— 
(=upa-) mkho: (= -yogi’ [> upayogi (matram) ] btus:-so? ( —saragrhitam) / 


/ Byibs'- kyi’ (—Dhàtob) mdo’ (-—sütram) [ > Dhatu-sitram] zes - 
bya'-ba: (—nàma) bzuge-so (—vartate)* / 


/ om: (—om) sva-sti (=svasti) / [/] si-ddhir' (—siddhir) a'-stu’ 
( —astu) / 


` [/] Rgya-gar- (= Sarhskrta-) skad-du (—-bhàg&yüm) [> Sar- 
skrtabhasayam] / [Fol. 312^, 1, 6 :—] [/] Dha--tu-si--tra® (= Dhatu- 
sütram) / [/] Bod'- (=Bhofa-) skad‘-du (=bhasayaém) [>Bhota-bhaséyam] / 
[/] Byins-kyi: (=Dhatoh) mdo (—sütram) [ > Dhatu-sitram] / 


[/] gñis'-su'-med'-par? [ = advayam — (yathà  tatha) ] gsuh-ba: 
(= vadate) [ > advayavadine] Sahs-rgyas-la: (= Buddhaya) phyag: 
-hthsal--lo (= namah) / 


l. "The restituted Sanskrit text of Bhimasena’s Dhátu-patha also records similar 
features. Some such features have already been brought to light in our paper 
contributed to the Matr-Vidya. See p. 88 fn. 4 supra. 

See p. 88, fn. 8 supra. 

btus--paho— sic. 

asmin grantha-khande iti sesah | 

This last syllable reads like < < sthu > > . 

sü'-tra;-dhà--tu (= sütra-dhàtu)/ 
°-bar. 


New Pw 


Bic. 
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/ bhu.. (= 4) bhi-) yod-! pa-laho (-sattàyàm) [> <'bhi- 
sattayam] / tei-* t (=A) cit (i)-] $es-pa-? laho (—jfine) [> 4 cit 
(i)-jñāne] / ata: [= a) at (a)-] mgyogs-* pa- (= tvara-) dah-ldan: 
-par (= sahitam) [>tvara sahitam > satvaram]  bgro--ba-laho 
(= gamane) [> A) at (a)-satvaram gamane] ê / .................- 


' ii) [Otani reprint of the Peking edn., op. cit., p. 269, fol. 322°, 1. 4 :—] 
/ ku-ha* [ = ५/ kuh (a) ya-mthsan-pa-laho ( = vismáüpane) [> 
kuh (a)-vismüpane] //ku-ta: [= A) kut (a)—] hahà-ho (= ca) [> 
AJ kut (a) ca? ] //sthü--la: [= Af sthül (a)-] yoris-su"- (—pari-) hjug'-pa: 
-laho (= -kramane) [>parikramane] [> «/sthil (a) - parikramane ® / / 
a‘-rtha’ [= yf arth: (a)-] sloh’ -ba’-laho (= yäcñāyām ) (> „f arth (a)- 
yüefiàbyàm] // ga-rva? [= A) garv (a).]  khehs-pa-laho!? (=mane) 
[> VJ garv (a) - mane) / / mira: [= af miśr (a)-] sre--ba--laho (=sam- 
parke) [ > a) miér (a) - simparke] / 


[sup: [Fol. 3225, 1.5 :—] las" (—süpah) byiàs:- (= dhàtv-) don‘ (= 
-arthah) [> sub-dhütv-arthah] man’ -por' (= bahulam) hdod: —pa: - 
(= - istam) bzin’ (—yathà-) [> yathestam] han’ - ho (= ca) / 


/byits: -rnáàms:: ( — dhátavah) du: - mahi‘ (—bahoh) don: — oan: 
-no (= artha- vantah) (> bahv-arthàh] // rab: - tu’-— (= pra-) sbyor: 
-ba'—-las' (= — yogàt) [> prayogat] rtogs: - bya [ho] (= bodhy&h) 
॥ bya’ - ba^ - (= kriy&à -) 00०१) (= —nirde§ah) [ > kriyàá-nirde$ab] fid: 
(= eva) bSad — byed: -du (= vyakhyanam) / / re- rehi’ ( —prthak-prthak) 
do'- can‘ - dag’ — tu: (= arthavastu) [ > bhinnürthesu] bstan [ ‘-no] 
(= nirdeSah) / l 


[rttag'- tu’ (=nityam) nihi: (=neh) [Fol. 3225 1.6 :-] mthah- 
can'- (= anta - viSista - > antā —’vasthina - viśişta -) [> nitya- 
(svårthika-) ny -anta —] tsù' —ra' 12? (= -eur(a)-] mgo' -ma' -pa:- ™ 
rnams’ (= -ádi- viSistáh) (> °- curādayah (dhatavah) ] rdzogs: — so 
(= samāptāh ) // 


This syllabic unit reads like < < yo'-ña. > > 

See p. 88, fn. 8 Supra. 

?*-ba:-?. sic. 

hgyogs:-°. sic. 

?-bar-——sic. 

But Bhattoji-Diksita reads: < < १/ at (a)—satatya-gamane > > 


Sareone 


But Bhattoji-Diksita reads: < < «/ kut (a) -chedane > > 
8. But Bhattoji-Diksita reads: < < V sthul (a) -paribrmhane > > 
9. °-rba sic. 
10. khyens:-^———sic 
11. But Bhattoji-Diksita explains cur-adi roots as anitya ny-anta (= vibhagita-nicka). 
12. tsut--Ia:— —sic (?). cf. also p. 88, fn. 8 supra. 
18: mog'*-ma:-pa:?—-—sic (?). The second syllable, ?-ma:-^, is not distinct, 
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[[orda: - 1 sprod:- pa - (-- vyükaranasya) Tsandra:- pai’ ? 
( = Candra—) [ > Càndra- vy&karanasya] mdohi: (= sütrasya) byinhs: 
-kyi (= dhatoh) thsogs: -kyi: (= samgrahasya) gleg [s] - bam‘ - gyi’ 
(= pustakasya) mdo ( = sütram) (> Càndra-vy&karana-sütrasya - dhatu 
- samgraba-pustakasya sütram | / 


[/] slob‘ - dpon’— (= ācārya -) Gan -bahi: rm - Pürnasya) zla: 
babi’ (= candrasya) zabs - kyis’ (= padena) [ > &càrya-Pürnacandra- 
padena] mdzad': - pa’ (= krtam) rdzogs: - so (= samáptam) / / 


[Fol. 322°. 1.7: —] / hdi. (= idam) ni: (= hi) bdag' - cag: — gis 
( =asmabhih.) shar' - du. (= dau) bsgyur'— te’? (= sarm$odhya) zin: 
- gyur’ *( = samksiptam) [—-] fie - bar’ -5(— upa-) mkho' bahi-'* 
(= ~yoginah) [> upa-yoginah] Bod: - (= Bhofa-) dpe’ - (= -grantha -) 
ma’ —.byun’ - bahi ? (= - anupalabdhasya) (< Bhofa-granthà- nupa- 
labdhasya] rgya: — mthsan: - las (= laksanat) / 


[/]slar (= punab yan’ (= ca) phul- tu’ -* byun’ - bali: ( = 
$resthasya) yon' - tan" - ( = gunena) 098९ ' - ti - med: - pas: * (= ameya-) 
[> ameya -gunena] - spras: - pa (=manditam ) / ................. es जा दता 


This much would suffice for the present. We might contribute further 
research papers to the subject along with the progress of our restoration 
work. 


Sri-Guru-carana-samarpanam astu II 


1, brdah: ——sic. 
2. The printed text appears to read like < < °-bahi. > > . See also p. 88. fn.-3 Supra. 
bsgyur.-ru. [=sarhśodđhite (sati)] sic. 
°-gyar. —— sic. The letter < < r >> in < < ?-gyar >> is not distinct. 
The lower portion of the letter < < r > > in << °-bar' >> is broken. 
bkho.-° —— sic (?). 
?.pahi. sie. - 
Should we read << °-du'-> > ? 
*-bas: ——sic. . f 
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THE NYAYADIPIKA AND THE TEXT OF THE 
SABDANIRNAYA 
NALINEE CHAPEKAR 


The Nyáyadipikà (ND)* is an unpublished commentary of Ananda- 
bodhácárya on the Sabdanirnaya (SN) of Prakāśātman. The SN is published 
by T. Ganapatisastri in 1917 A. D. in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. 
LIIL This critical edition is based on three palm leaf manuscripts in 
Malayalam characters. The ND is very helpful to understand the SN in 
many ways as it explains the subtle and implied meanings of the test and 
many times on its own discusses at length to clarify the point under oon- 
sideration. 


But, I am now restricting my discussion on one, perhaps the most 
important point viz. the different readings of the SN available in the ND. 
The ND while commenting gives the text of the SN line by line and in the 
process many times notes various readings. I have noted in all 860 oases 
of such readings and have classified them under 6 different categories as 
(A) No change in meaning, (B) Changes, (C) Additions, (D) Droppings, 
(E) Mistakes and (F) Emendations.. Here I intend to disouss a few cases 
of each category. 


(a) No change in the meaning — There are more than 150 cases of this 
category where the reading in the ND ia different than the one accepted by 
the editor but there is no change in the meaning. Sometimes the synonym 
is used. 


1. SN 59-11, 68.5 — प्रत्यवाय ND 188, 189 -- पाप 

2. SN 47.21 -- अभिलषितसाधनं ND 104 — हितसाधनं 

8. SN 86.20 -- सङ्गतिग्रह ND 79 — सम्बन्धग्रह 

4. SN 17.4 -- संसर्गप्रत्यय इत्यन्ये ND 42 — संसर्गप्रतीतिरिति केचित्‌ 
प्रतिपादयन्ति प्रतिजानते 


Sometimes the compounds are dissolved like 
5. $N 5.5 — सम्बन्धाच्छब्दादर्थप्रतिपत्तिः ND 13 — सम्बन्धाच्छन्दार्थप्रतिपत्तिः 
6. SN8.9— विज्ञानदर्थंबुद्धिः शाब्दी ND 25 — विज्ञानादर्थं बुद्धिः शाब्दी 
7. SN 59.12 — साध्यस्वर्गे सन्निहिते ND 188 — साध्ये स्वर्गे सन्निहिते 


*My observations are based on the transoribe of the Mss of the ND secured from the 
Govt. Mss. Lib. Madras. No. R. 3288. 
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Sometimes different cases of the same word or different genders are used. 


SN 46-9 — पश्चात्‌ प्रवृत्तेः ND 99 — पश्चात्‌ प्रवृत्ति: 
. SN 47.12 अनुमानेन सिद्धेः ND 108 — अनुमानेन सिद्धः 
10. SN 68.18 — सामान्यान्तराभावात्‌ ND 158 — सामान्यान्तराभेदे ब्रह्मणि 
ब्रह्मण: सिद्धा सिद्धा 
11. SN 46.10 — प्रवृत्तिप्रतिबन्धकम्‌ ND 99 — प्रवृत्तिप्रतिबन्ध: 
12. SN 59.9 — विहितं सम्बन्ध्यते ND 188 — विहित: सम्बध्यते 


Sometimes negative meaning is expressed in positive terms or vice-versa 
18. SN 4.15 — एकदेशानुपलब्धे: ND 12 — देशभेदोपलब्धे: 
14 SN 46.7 — प्रवृत्यदर्शनात्‌ ND 99 — प्रवृत््यभावदर्शनात्‌ 


Sometimes different forms of the same word are seen like : 


15. SN4.2— बोधकत्त्वसम्बन्धः ND 18 — बोधक्कत्वसम्बन्धः 
16. SN 41-16 — mai शेषिता ND 90 — प्राधान्यशेषित्वम्‌ 
17. SN 68.1 — प्रवतनालक्षणः ND 111 — प्रवत्तंकत्बलक्षणः 


Certain words, the sense of which could be understood without them 
are seen added, certain words are seen dropped without making any 
difference in the meaning. 


18. SN 65.20 — aag ND 146 — तत्रोत्तरमाह 

19. 8७ 65.6 - यदि तावत्‌ स्वाथंप्रवृत्त ND 145 — इदं तावत्‌ भवान्‌ प्रष्टव्यः कि 
वेदान्तवाक्यानां स्वार्थ. . . 

20. SN 50.6 — न विशेषं पश्यामः ND 108 — @ विशेषः 

21. SN 45.6 — किन भवेत्‌ ND 97 — किमिति न भवेत्‌ 


(B) Changes —Significant changes in reading are available in some 
oases where the lines in the printed text are confusing and on the other hand 
readings in the ND are more clear. 


1. SN 8.15 -- यथा वाचकशब्दः तदुभयं नापेक्षते. The reading in the printed 
text means "UT — as, वाचकशब्द : — any denotative word. This meaning 
is contradictory to the following line which refers to this illustration as — 
तत्र॒ यौगिकत्वाच्छब्दस्य........ That means the word illustrated should 
be यौगिक an etymological one. The reading वाचकशब्द: is not like this. 
Here ND reads — यथा पाचकशब्द: | as the word पाचक, and also explains 
it in the following lines that the word पाचक is etymological as— Tafa, 
पाक qd... TAN तत्र पाचकशब्दस्य प्रकृतिसमुदायरूपस्य...... 


This meaning suits the context and hence the ND reading is a better 
one. 
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2. SN. 9-17-20-ननु सामान्य प्रत्यभिज्ञानाधीनात्मलाभं तदभावे नावकाशमहंति | 
न॑ तावत्‌ सो$्यमित्यवमशंप्रत्यभिज्ञा प्रसिद्धसामान्येऽप्यस्ति। यदि बुद्धावाकारमात्रानुसन्धान- 
भस्त्येव, तहिं शब्दं दृष्टवतः शब्दान्तरे. . . 


ND 28 —aq सामान्यमभ्रत्यभिज्ञाधीनात्मलाभं तदभावे नावकाशमहंति। न तावत्‌ 
सोऽयमित्यवरशे : प्रत्यभिज्ञा प्रसिद्धसामान्ये प्रतीतिः । यदि बुद्धं वाकारमात्रं बानुसन्धानमिष्टम्‌ 
अस्त्येवं तहिं शब्दं दृष्टवत 


A considerable. change is found in two readings. In the first line the 
ND reads अप्रत्यभिज्ञा, which obviously is a scribal error for in the following 
discussion the ND takes the word प्रत्यभिज्ञा and not अप्रत्यभिज्ञा. Then in place 
of the compound नावमशंप्रत्यभिज्ञा in the printed text, the ND reads नावमर्शंः 
प्रत्यभिज्ञा which means अवमर्श is ०४ प्रत्यभिज्ञा: This meaning suits the 
context as the discussion here going on is about. the nature of प्रत्यभिज्ञा and 
the compound अवमशंप्रत्यभिज्ञा does not render the expected meaning. Then 
प्रसिद्धसामान्ये प्रतीतिः in the ND is also better than प्रसिद्धसामान्येऽप्यस्ति in the 
SN text, for there is no significance of the word अपि here. The last line यदि 
बुद्धावाकारमात्रा.... is very confusing. The ND reads it differently as यदि 
बुद्धं वाकारमातं 4T.......supplying a useful अवतरणिका as अथोत्तरकल्पमाशद्कते 
which means in the following line second alternative about nature of 
प्रत्यभिज्ञा 18 given. This sense is available in the reading of the ND only 
and not of the SN text. Therefore the ND reading is a better one. 


3. SN 7.8 — aa कथं लोकसिद्धशक्तिसव्यपेक्षे वक्तृज्ञानविकले वेदे । 
बिशिष्टस्तु वाक्याथं इति पदेभ्य एव संसर्गसिद्धि: । 


ND 21 -_ तत्र कथं लोकसिद्धशक्तिसव्यपेक्षे वक्तज्ञानविकले ae 
अबिंशिष्टवस्तुवाक्याथं इति पदेभ्य एव संसर्गसिद्धिः । 


T. Ganapati$ástri takes one sentence upto वदे and second sentence 
as विशिष्टस्तु वाक्यार्थः means ‘as the sentence-meaning is collective one 
(viéig[a) the संसर्गं is known by padas only’. But here the reference to the 
vákyártha is not necessary as the point under discussion is the knowledge of 
संसर्ग. So the ND reading appears better as it takes अविशिष्टवस्तुवाक्यार्थ = 
perhaps locative case as the adjective of 4% meaning ‘in the Veda the 
sentence meaning does not refer to any partioular object,’ they being 
लोकसिद्धशक्तिसव्यपेक्ष —not depending on the power of word known in the 
world, and thus the point becomes clear. 


4. SN. 20-2 -- संसगंब्‌ द्रिव्युत्पत्त्राव्यवधानानुमीयते | 
ND 46 — संसर्गंबद्धिव्युत्पत्त्याव्यवधानानुमीयते | 
. The ND reads व्युपत्त्या 1०7 व्युत्पत्ना, which: is better, for. the passive 
construction does not have any expectancy about the agent but about the 
करण -instrument- which is supplied by the word व्यत्पत्त्या.. This reading 
also is corroborated by the similar verse No. 48 in SN where the fist line is 
same as is here and the second line goes as 


कार्यसंसर्गधीरेव व्युत्पत्त्याध्यवसीयते | 
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5. SN26.17 — न तावत्‌ सम्बन्धिदर्शनात्‌ सम्बन्ध्यन्तरबुद्धिः नियतानुदर्शनाद। 

ND 62— न तावत्‌ सम्बन्धिदर्शनात्‌ सम्बन्ध्यन्तरबुद्धि: नियता, अवशंनाद । 

In place of अनुंदशनाद्‌ in the printed text, the ND reads अदशनाद्‌ and also 
explains it as कथमदर्शनमर्थो fe दृष्टो नियमन विदितसंगति च पदं स्मारयतीति 
सत्यम'भ्यच्चमावमेतत्‌ । . . . . अनुदशनात्‌ would mean. ‘being known everywhere 
which would be contradictory to the preceeding line न॑ तावत सम्बन्धि 
दशनात......... which means ‘there is no knowledge of other relation having 


known one relation and the reason is अदशनात ‘because it is not seen 
Here the ND reading is a correct one 


In some places the reading in the printed text is very defective and 
does not make any sense. Here the ND helps thc reader. c.g. 
6. SN 42.2 — भूताथंबुदिर्नामानन्याध्याहारो न चानुमा । 
ND 90 — भूतार्थब॒द्धिर्नामानं नाध्याहारों न चानुमा | 
नामानन्याध्याहारो in the printed text is defective. It is really न॑ अमान as the 
वृत्ति explains न॑ तावत्‌. . .न' प्रमाणम्‌ । न अध्याहारः. . 


7. SN 38.20-21-नानुमेयस्य कृत्स्नतः | प्रतिपत्त्यन्तरे मा भूदुषायत्वं समं तयो: | 
ND 84 — नानुमेयस्य कृत्स्नत्वप्रतिपत्त्यन्तमेवाभूदृपायत्वं सभं तयो: । 


8. SN 10.3 — किञ्च श्रोत्रा्पाधो चेकत्वकल्पनाद्वाराभिधेयेकत्वकल्पनम्‌ | 
ND 29 — किञ्च । श्रोत्रायुपाधी चेकत्वकल्पनाद्ृरमभिधेयेकत्वकल्पनम्‌ | 


In these places the printed reading is confusing and the ND removes 
the doubt by giving correct reading. 


A change in the full line, in the oases of words, in words- is seen as in- 


9. SN 49 .8-4--व्यभिचारादनुमानन कायतायाः प्रतिपत्तुमशक्यत्वात्‌ 
प्रवत्तिद्वारेण तस्य॒ कार्यस्योपरागज्ञानायोगात्‌ 


ND 106 — व्यभिचारादानुमानन कार्यतायां प्रतिकर्तुमशक्यत्वात्‌ 
ACA तस्य कार्यस्योपरागल्ञानायोगात्‌ । 
10. SN 42.17-19 — किञ्च सम्बन्धज्ञाने कार्यमित्यधिकं प्रयोजकं कल्पयित्वा लोकेऽपि 
प्रतिवाक्यमप्रतीतस्य पवस्याघ्याहारकल्पनाद्‌ वरमन्विते सामथ्यंकल्पनम्‌ । 


ND 92 किञ्च सम्बन्धज्ञाने कार्यमप्यधिक प्रयोजनं कल्पयित्वा लोकेऽपि प्रतिवाक्यं 
प्रतोतस्य पदस्याघ्याहारे कल्पनागोरवाद्वरमन्विते सामर्थ्यंकल्पनम्‌ । 


The changes seen in the ND are sometimes not very significant. 


11. SN 23.15 — प्रतिप्रयोगं संसगिभेदाद्‌ । 
ND 51 — प्रतियोगं संसर्गभेवाद्‌ । 
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12. SN 20-17 — योग्येतरान्वितस्थाथंस्थाव्यभिचारात्‌ i 
ND 47 — योग्येतरान्वितस्वार्थस्याव्यभिचारात्‌ i 


(C) Additions —Sometimes a single word or two are seen added but 
that also helps the elucidation of the meaning as e.g. 


1. ŚN 38.13 — QNT: स्वयं शब्दं. . . 


ND 7 -- starts the sentence with * and makes it clear that. the 
view stated is of the pürvapaksin. 


2. SN 14.21 — उपलब्धिक्रमपक्षस्यानङगीकरणात्‌ | 
ND 89 — adds न॑ दोषः at the end,thus making the sentenoe complete. 


Many times the implied words are seen added in the ND making the 
sense absolutely clear beyond the shadow of doubt. 


3. SN 41.16 — शब्दतश्चेद्‌ दष्न एव प्राघ्यान्यात्‌ । 
ND 90 — शब्दतश्च वष्ना जुहोतीत्यत्र दध्न एव प्राधान्यात्‌ | 


+. SN 45.1 -- अभिलषितसाधनविषयस्य 
ND 97 --- अभिलषितसाधनमूतकदलीफलादिविषयस्य 


5. SN 45.20 — निवृत्तेऽपि तस्मिन्‌ घटानुत्पत्ते: 
ND 98 — निवृत्तेऽपि तस्मिन्‌ निमित्तान्तरतो घटानुत्पत्ते:। 


Sometimes the confusing lines in the printed text become clear by the 
additions in ND, 


6. $N 29.15 — ननु शब्दा एव संसर्ग बोधयन्ति किन्तु 
ND 67 reads — ननु न शब्दा एव संसर्ग बोधयन्ति किन्तु. . . 


It is clear that without this F in the beginning, the word fag later has 
no purpose to serve. 


(D) Droppings (Omissions; — About the portions not available in the 
ND it could be said that some of these omissions are justifiable. 


1. SN 18.10-18 नन्वदुष्टा संस्कारेभ्योऽपूर्वार्थाधिगतिः। सत्यम्‌ । इहान्त्यवर्णप्रत्यय- 
सहकारिभ्यस्तेभ्य एव प्रत्यभिज्ञव पूर्वोपलंभसंस्कारात्‌ . . . . अवगम्यते । 


ND 86 — drops the portion in bold type and simply reads ननु पुर्वोपलंभ- 
संस्कारात्‌. . . . अवगम्यते thus giving the view of the pürvapaksin in the line 
wbioh -is answered in the following verse as the word उच्यते in the 
beginning of that verse suggests. But the reading aecepted by T. 
Ganapatisastri contains the view of the qira in one line as नॅन्वदृष्टा 
संस्कारेभ्योऽपुर्वार्थाधिगतिः and the reply to it immediately in the next line as 
सत्यम्‌ । इहान्त्यवर्णप्रत्यय . . . . eto. If this be the reply the word उच्यते in the 
beginning of the following verse and the verse itself becomes redundant. 
Therefore ND reading is a better one. 
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Sometimes one or two full lines from the printed leat are missing in the 
ND. Such omissions make the text defective. 


2. SN 17.20--18.5 अथ नात्यन्तमन्यानि पदानिं वाक्यात्‌, किन्तु तदेव परोपाधिविभागेन 
पदानोति कथ्यते। नेत्‌ सारम्‌। गोरित्यखष्डस्यापि पदस्य शक्तिभेदे पृथक्सम्बन्धज्ञानमपेक्षते 
किमु शक्तिमद्भेदेपि। अथ तताभिघेयभेदात्‌ तदपेक्षा, इह तु पदार्था एव संसुष्टा वाक्यां इति 
न वाक्यस्य पृथक शक्तिग्रहणापेक्षा । 


ND 48 omits the two lines in bold type. Thus the first sentence gocs 
as अथ नात्यन्तमन्यानि पदानि वाक्यात्‌ सम्बन्धज्ञानमपेक्ष्यते, किम्‌ शक्तिमद्भेदेपि । 
and then पदार्थं एव संसुष्टावस्थाः | 


This line, dropped in the ND, is very confusing. The sentence in the 
ND would mean, ‘The other words also do not expect any knowledge of 
relation from a sentence, what then about the difference in शक्तिमत्‌ 
words. This meaning is clear and sufficient. ND also explains पदार्था एव 
संसृष्टावस्थाः in the following line. 


3. SN 24.11-16- न॑ च सावगतिरनवाद:। एवं योग्येतरत्त्वोवलक्षित.......... 
कृत्स्नसंसर्गसामधथ्यंप्रतिपत्तावपि न विशिष्टसमभिव्याहाराद्‌ विशिष्टसंसगंप्रतिवत्तिरनुपपत्ना । नापि 
सा प्रतिपत्तिरनुवादः वाह्सामान्यमातवदतुमाने पदार्थस्वरूपमात्रं शाब्दे संसरगऽनूद्यत एव । 
उपलक्षणेषपि , . . . . अतः संसर्गे नानुवाद: | 


ND 58--न चेतावता सावगतिरनुवादो भवत्येवं योग्येतरत्वोपलक्षित.. . . . कृत्स्नसंसर्गेष 
शब्दसामध्यंप्रतिपत्ताव'प न विशिष्टसामान्यमात्रवदनुमाने पदार्थस्वरूपमात्रम्‌। शाब्देपि संसर्ग 
आद्यत एव उपलक्षणेऽपि. . . ... । अतः संसर्गो नानुवाद इति। 


The omission even of a single word also makes a considerable change 
in the meaning. . 
4. SN 7.6 — तत एव निश्चये सिद्धे कारणकारणतयान्यथासिद्धत्वात्‌ 


ND 21 — drops the word कारण and simply reads तन्निश्चयसिद्धः 
कारणतयान्यथासिद्धत्वात्‌. This is in fact a mistake for कारण can never 
become अन्यथासिद्ध but कारण of कारण is अन्यथासिद्ध. 


These omissions, sometimes, oan be said as soribal errors. 
- 5. SN 46.18--सा च हिते तत्साधने ND --सा च ते तत्साधने 


6. SN 71.11 नापि धोसात्रमेव जीवोपाधि: ND 161 — नामात्रमेव जीवोपाधिः 


(E) Mistakes —About the mistakes found in the ND it could be said 
that many times they are soribal errors— 


1. SN 54.20 अथ we प्रति प्रधानं कायम्‌ ND 150 --अथ प्रकृति प्रति प्रधानं कार्यम्‌ 


The Mimimsaka view about the कृतिप्रधानता is under disoussion and 
there is no occasion of a reference 10 प्रकृति and प्रधान of Sánkhyas, the latter 


being कार्य of the former, the कृति which means ‘action’. 
A-S.—8 
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2. SN 68.15 — आनन्दादिरूपता ब्रह्मणो, ND — आमन्दादिरूपता ब्राह्मणो. Where the 
nature of the highest principle the ब्रह्मन्‌ is being disoussed the reference to 
ब्राह्मण is out of place. 


These cases are obviously the mistakes. But some cases appear as of 
different readings but which on little consideration appear to be mistakes. 


8. SN 29.20 — ज्वालानांमिव पाकस्य पदार्थानां संसगंस्थानिमित्तत्वात्‌ । 
ND 67 — ज्वालानामिव पावकस्य पदार्थानां संसर्गस्यानिमित्तत्वात्‌ | 


The point of discussion is that पंदार्थड are not related to संसर्गे and for 
this the illustration of ज्वाला flames, is given, which are not related to पाक 
the cooked thing. Here the reading पावक, fire, for पाक is wrong. 


4. SN 10.12— हेतुभिरित्यॅन्ये ND 80 हेतुभिरित्यलम्‌ 


Different views about पदाथंप्रत्यय are given. The preceeding sentenoe 
ends with इत्येके सङ्गिरन्ते and the succeeding one with इत्यपरे 80 the middle 
sentence should read इत्यन्ये rather than इत्यलम्‌. 


5. SN 8.6 --- व्याप्तिज्ञानजन्येऽपि ND 24— व्याप्तज्चानजन्मन्यपि. The word is clearly 
the adjective of अनुमान. Hence व्याप्तिज्ञानजन्य ‘arisen from व्याप्तिज्ञान! is a 
correct reading. जन्मनि' would mean ‘at the time of व्याप्तिज्ञान!, This 
meaninig does not suit the context. - | 

(E) Emendations — In twelve cases the learned editor T. Ganapati- 
sastri has suggested the emendations in the printed text not being satisfied 
with the manusoript evidence before him. In such cases the words emended 
are put into bracket. Here in five places the ND supports T. Ganapatisastri. 


1. SN 4-19— तद्विवक्षाजन्यत्वात्‌ The sentence ends here. The editor puts 
इति Wa into bracket with question-mark. 


ND 13 — confirms this addition. 
2. SN 14.8 — The sentence begins with च वाक्यान्त्यवणंप्रत्यय. The word 
न which obviously is there, is put into bracket by T. GanapatiSüstri. 
ND 38 — reads it clearly as न॑ च वाक्यान्त्यवणंप्रत्यय...... .. 


But in some cases the emendation suggsted by the editor is not support- 
ed by ND. 
3. SN 20.16 — यद्यपि प्रति (प्र) योगं......... T. Ganapatisastri suggests 
प्रतिप्रयोग for प्रतियोग putting S into bracket. But, 

ND 47 — reads यद्यपि प्रतियोगं ००५. 


4. SN 28.13 — पश्यतः श्वेतिमारूपं हेषाशब्दं च श्रृण्वतः | 


This is a quotation in the SN where the meaning of the word श्वेतिमारूपं 
is not very clear. Hence T. Ganapatisüstri puts a question-mark against 
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this word in the printed text and writes a footnote. श्वेतिमं रूपम्‌ इति स्यात्‌ | 
एवेतिमशब्दात्‌ अशे आद्यचि श्वेतिमं श्वैत्ययुक्तमित्यर्थः। रूपमाकृतिम्‌. Thus श्वेतिमारूपम्‌ 
is interpreted as एवेतिमे रूपम्‌ —‘white form 


ND 65 — onthe other hand reads इवेतिमारूपम्‌ a8 it is in the printed 
text and splits the word as श्वेतम्‌ आरूपम्‌ by explaining it as आरूपम्‌ 
अव्यक्तरूपमित्यथंः. Thus श्वेतिमारूपं means ‘unexpressed whiteness.’ This 
meaning suits the context. Hence emendation suggested by T. Ganapati- 
Süstrl is not required. 


5. SN 58.17-20 यथा wr (मा? सा) दिकामेषु...... ग्रा (म? स) काम 
आगच्छति। न तत्रागमनं ग्रा (म? स) साधनम्‌। ननु न तत ग्रा (म? स) कामनानिबन्धन...... 
ND 132 यथा ....ग्रामादिकामेषु ....ग्रामकाम आगच्छेति ...... ग्रामसाधनं 


` न तत्न ग्रामकामना 


The word ग्रामकाम occurs in three lines and everywhere T. Ganapatisastri 
suggests the reading ग्रासकाम as the reference is to भोजनप्रवृत्ति which would 
be more related to ग्रास than ग्राम. But ND reads ग्रामकाम only. It oan 
also be mentioned that the commentator Anandabodhacarya, the author 
of ND, repeats these lines word by word in his independent work 
Nydyamakaranda. But ouriously enough, no where does he explain the 
illustration olearly. 


From the above observations it could be guessed that the ND must 
have before it some other manuscript of the SN, not used by T. Ganapati- 
$astri. Out of 860 cases of different readings noted by me, 17 tally with the 
"F' manusoript of T. Ganapatiéastri and 8 with '«' *T. Three more 
manuseripts of ND itself are noted in the catalogue of Government Ori Mss. 
Library, Madras. They were not available to me. But a critical edition 
of the ND would certainly be helpful to understand the text of SN, the 
words as well as the meaning. 


The ND is also useful in many other ways. It may be noted here that 
with the help of the ND we can fix the date of the author of the SN. About 
the date of Prakasatmayati, the author of the SN, the final word is not given 
yet. Dasgupta in his History of Philosophy assigns him the period 1200 
A.D. But as Anandabodha who flourished in 1150 A.D. has written ND 
the commentary on the SN, the author of the SN cannot be later than him 
but should be earlier. Hence the date 950 A.D. for Prakà$ütmayati, 
mentioned by the Ràjasevüsakta D. Venkataramaiah, the editor of the 
English translation of Paficapddikdvivivarana (The ^ Pancapádikà of 
Padmapáda — D. Venkataramaiah, introduction, English trans. p.XV) 
scems deserving acceptance. 


APAVARYA AND JANANTIKAM IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE* 
By 
GULAB V. DAVANE 


WHILE reading classical sanskrit plays we come across the stage 

directions 'Apavarya' and  'Janantikam'. If somebody asks, 
"What is the difference between the two?" it becomes difficult to 
answer. The annotations on these terms as found in the various 
editions of the plays are often confusing. Even the dictionaries do 
not make the difference quite clear e.g. Apte's dictionary (Pune 
1957) explains Apavarya as ‘apart’ ‘aside to another’ it is speaking 
in such a way that the only person addressed may hear it and then 
gives the definition from the S.D.VI 


तडद्भवेदपवारित Wer तु यदन्यस्य परावृत्य प्रकाश्यते । त्रिपंताकाकरेणान्यानयवार्यान्तरा 

कथाम्‌ ॥। 

Janantikam is explained as secret communication, whispering or 
speaking aside to another and the definition from S.D.VI is given 
as त्रिपताकाकरेणान्यान्‌पवार्यान्तरा कथाम्‌ । अन्योन्यामत्रणं यतूस्याज्जनान्ते तज्जनान्तिकम्‌ ।॥। 
Thus here त्रिपताकाकरेणान्यानपवार्थान्तरा कथाम्‌ | is common to both. Here 
is an attempt to understand what exactly the two stage-directions 
denote. 


z 


2. First let us see what the works on dramaturgy have to say 
about them (1) the Nafyasastra of Bharata (about 3rd cent. A.D.) 
discusses the dramatic speeches in chapter xxv. The two terms 
are defined as follows:— 


अपवारितमू- निगूढभावसंयुक्तमपवारितक स्मृतम्‌ | 

जनान्तिकम्‌- कार्यवशादश्रवर्ण पाश्वंगते्येज्जनन्तिकं तत्‌ स्यात्‌ । 
Apavaritam is some speech containing as secret thought and Jananti- 
kam is some speech which is not to be heard by persons standing 
by the side, for some dramatic purpose. How are these speeches to 
be spoken? Bharata recommends:— 


हस्तमन्तरत: कृत्वा त्रिपताक प्रयोजयेत्‌ । 
जनान्तिक प्रयोक्तव्यमपवारितकं तथा ॥ 


* This paper was read at the 29th session of the All India Oriental Conference, 
held at Pune in June 1978. 
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Thus both these varieties are to be spoken after screening or 
excluding others with a विपताकाहस्त. According to him पताकाहस्त 
means holding up the hand with all four fingers raised up. When 
the अनामिका i.e. the indicating finger is turned down it becomes 
वरिपताकाहस्त. Thus the speaker of both these speeches excludes 
other characters on the stage from hearing it by raising up the palm 
with three fingers spread up (near the cheek, to the right or left 
according to the position of the characters to be screened). Bharata’s 
definition of ‘Apavaritam’ is not very clear. How does he distinguish 
it from ‘Atmagatam’ which according to him is हृदयस्थं वचः? M.M. 
Ghosh translates ‘Apavarya’ as concealed speech and ‘Janantikam’ 
as private personal address. 

(2) Abhinavagupta (950-1020 A.D.) distinguishes between 
the two as follows:— 


सवेषां यन्निगूह्यते एक एवं शुणुयदिति तदपवारितम्‌ । 
जनान्तिकमेकान्तिकत्वं चैकस्येव निगूह्यत इति विशेष: । 


Apavaritam is to be heard by one and concealed from all the 
rest, while Janantikam is to be heard by all and concealed from 
one. Bharata’s definitions do not warrant this distinction. On the 
contrary he uses a form of plural qaqa: for the persons who are 
not supposed to hear ‘Janantikam’. 


(3) Dhanafijaya (974-996 A.D.), the author of Da$arüpa is 
the first critic to make clearcut distinction in all varieties of drama- 
tic speech. Having divided dramatic speeches in 3 categories viz. 
प्रकाशम्‌, स्वगतम्‌, and नियतश्राव्यम्‌ he defines नियतश्राव्य as a speech which 
is to be heard by certain characters on the stage, while certain others 
are excluded from hearing it. Then it is divided further as fèe- 
न्यन्नाट्चघर्माख्यं जनान्तमपवारितम्‌ | He makes it clear that these two varieties 
are presented on the stage artificially (नाट्यघर्म) and not as we find 
them in practical life (लोकधमं). He defines the two aside speeches 
as follows:— 


रहस्यं कथ्यते$न्यस्य परावृत्यापवारितम्‌ ।। 65 


तिपताकाकरेणान्यानपवार्यान्तरा कथाम्‌ । 
अन्योन्यामन्त्रणं यत्‌ स्याज्जनान्ते तज्जनान्तिकम्‌ 1166 


Thus the speaker of Apavaritam takes a turn and communicates 
some secret to somebody else (अन्यस्य-अन्यस्मँ). . The speaker of Janan- 
tikam temporarily breaks the course of conversation by excluding 
some characters from hearing him by means of त्िपताकाकर and then 
holds a mutual conversation with the other character for whom the 
speech is intended. In fact though not stated specifically the 
phrase अन्तरा कथाम्‌ goes with Apavaritam also. 
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What Dhanaiijaya means is expounded further by his brother 
Dhanika in his Avaloka as follows: 


यस्य न श्राव्यं तमन्तरा ऊध्वेसर्वाडगुलिक वक्रानामिकं तिपताकालक्षणं करं कृत्वान्येन सह यन्‌ 
मन्त्र्यते तज्जनान्तिकम्‌ । परावृत्यान्यस्य रहस्यकथनमपवारितम्‌ | Nrsimhabatta in his 
Laghutika on the Avaloka remarks: 


अन्येन सह कथयन्‌ ततः परिवृत्य अन्यकर्गे यत्‌ कथयति तदपवारितम्‌। but the 
word अन्यकर्णे is wrongly placed here, for then Apavaritam will not 
differ from the stage-direction ‘Karne’. 


What Dhanarijaya says about Apavaritam and Janantikam can 
be put as follows: 


Apavaritam — (1) The speaker breaks the course of conversa- 
tion by turning in the direction of the addressee (2) He only com- 
municates the secret in his mind to this character and the implica- 
tion is that (3) He does not expect the addressee to respond. 


Janàntikam — (1) The speaker breaks the course of conversa- 
tion by means of a तिपताकाकर (2) Then he holds a mutual conver- 
sation with the person for whom the remark is intended (3) The 
conversation takes place to one end of the group of characters pre- 
sent on the stage ( जनान्ते). In Karika 65 he calls the speech जनान्तम्‌. 


All later theorists repeat Dhanarijaya’s views only. 


(4) Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin (Somewhere 
between 920 and 1100 A.D.) defines the two terms in section XVI 
verses 2267-2269. 


About Janantikam he say —वऽचचयित्वैकमन्योऽन्यं द्वाभ्यां यत्‌ खलु पठचते। 
According to him it takes place in a group of three, where one is 
deceived by the other two. This is not correct. More characters 
can be present on the stage when Janantika conversation takes place. 

(5) Né&tyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra (1100-1175 
A.D.) defines these two terms in Viveka 1 verses 12, 13. Nothing 
new is added to Dhanafijaya’s definitions. 


The Vrtti explains the terms as usual and gives the derivations 
of the two terms as follows: 


अपवारितम्‌-अपवायेते बहूनां प्रच्छाद्यते इति अपवारितम्‌ | 

जनान्तिकम्‌-जनानामेकस्यैव गोप्यत्वात्‌ बहूनामन्तिकम्‌, श्राव्यतया निकटं जनान्तिकम्‌ । 

Thus the view of Abhinavagupta is repeated here. 

(6) Bhavapraküsa of Saradatanaya (1175-1250 A.D.) repeats 
the definitions given by Dhanarijaya ad verbatim. 


(7) Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha (14th cent. A.D.) deals 
with these stage-directions in Chapter VI verses 138, 139. Nothing 
new is added. l 
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Tarkavagisa Bhattàcarya explains जनान्तिकम्‌ as जनान्ते, जनसमीपे. 


(8) Vasantagajiya, quoted by Katayavema in his commentary 
on Mdlavikadgnimitra is placed by scholars in about 14th cent. A.D. 
The author explains  नियंतश्राव्य as एकेन विज्ञेय known to one 
only, implying that such conversations take place in groups of three 
only; but he defines ‘Apavarita’ as परैरलक्ष्यव्यापारेर कथितोऽर्थः using the 
form of plural ‘paraih’. Hence the point about the number of 
characters seems to be insignificant. 


(9) Naàfakacandrika of Rupagosvamin (About 1490 to 1575 
A.D.) follows Dhanarijaya in the divisions of ‘Natyoktayah’ and in 
the definitions of these two stage-directions. 


Thus according to all Sanskrit critics ‘Apavarya’ and ‘Janantika’ 
have some definite distinguishing characteristics. 


3. We know that practice always precedes theory. It is worth- 
while analysing critically the Apavarya and Janantika remarks in 
Sanskrit plays from this point of view, in order to verify whether 
the theorists have framed their rules on the basis of the practice 
followed by the Sanskrit playwrights. 


Bharata’s Nátyasüstra presupposes some dramatic compositions, 
but unfortunately most of these are lost to us. Asvaghosa’s play is 
available in fragments only. Hence the first playwright of whom 
we can think in this context is Bhasa. 


Here we cannot enter into the critical problem about the chro- 
nological relationship between Bharata and Bhasa; but we know that 
among all classical dramatists at the most Bhasa alone could be 
known to Bharata. Let us, therefore, study the aside-remarks in 
Bhasa plays in this light. 


(1) Bhàsa has used very few asidé-remarks (A) Apavarya re- 
marks, where the speaker does not get or expect a response are 3 — 
in Avimiiraka Act III, in Paficaratra Act II and in Cárudatta Act III. 
(B) Apavarya remarks which get a response are 3 — in Pañcarātra 
Act II, in Carudatta Act I and in Carudatta Act II. (C) Apavarya re- 
mark which does not seem to be addressed to any one and which is 
as good as Atmagata — in Dütavakya Act I. In fact the Apavarya 
in Paficarütra Act. II, noted under (A) above can better be put here, 
unless it is interpreted as addressed to Yudhisthira. (D) There is 
only one Janantika remark in Cárudatta Act III where Maitreya ex- 
pects a reply from Radanika. 


As already noted Bharata's definitions of the two terms are not 
very clear. Probably the remark in Avimiraka Act III in (A) in 
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Paficardtra Act II and in Ditavakya in (C) would be Apavarya ac- 


cording to Bharata. The rest would go under Janàntika. 
e. 


Many Sanskrit plays belonging to the period between Bharata 
and Abhinava-Dhanarjaya are fortunately available. We can ana- 
lyse the aside-remarks in these plays to find out whether the rule 
laid down by these critics are in consonance with the practice follow- 
ed in these classical plays. 


Love-plays in Sanskrit afford ample scope for aside-remarks. 
Hence all the three plays of Kalidasa, Mrcchakatika of Südraka, the 
two Natikas of $riharsa and Malatimadhava of Bhavabhüti are re- 
plete with aside remarks. 


(2) Kalidasa's plays: 


(A) Apavarya remarks not expecting a response from the ad- 
dressee — 6. 1 in M. Act I, 2 in V. Act II, 1 in V. Act III, 1 in V. Act V 
and 1 in A.S. Act II. 


(B) Apavarya remarks meeting with a response — 2. 
E! in M. Act I, 1 in M. Act III. 


(C) Apavarya remarks which are as good as Svagata — 3. 
2 in A. 5. Act V, 1 in 3.8. Act VI. 


(D) Janantika remarks with mutual conversation — 11. 


3 in M. Act II, 2 in M. Act V, lin V. Act II, 1 in AS. Act I, 
l in AS. Act III, 1 in AS. Act IV, 2 in AS. Act VI. 


(E) Janantika remarks not expecting a response — 5, 1 in M. 
Act III, 1 in M. Act V, 1 in V Act I, 1 in 2.5. Act II, 1 in A.S. Act 
V. 


(3) Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika. 


(A) Apavarya remarks not expecting a response — 1 in Act I. 
(B) Apavarya remarks with a response — 2. in Act 1, Act V. 
(C) Apavarya which is as good as Svagata — 1 in Act X. 


(D) Janàntika remarks with a conversation — 5. 2 in Act I, 
1 in Act V. 2 in Act IX. 
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(E) Janantika remarks without a response — 2. Act V, Act 
IX. ; 


(4) Sriharsa’s plays. 


Sriharsa has used in all 23 Apavarya remarks, Janantika not be- 
ing used by him at all. Obviously he has included the technical 
Janantika in his Apavarya. 


(A) Apavarya remarks without a response — 11. 


3 in A. Act II, 2 in R. Act III, 2 in R. Act IV, 1 in P.D. Act 
III, lin P.D. Act IV, 1 in N. Act I, 1 in N. Act II. 


(B) Apavarya remarks with a response — 7. Out of these 4 
have the stage-direction Apavàrya again for the responder. 2 in R. 
Act II, 2 in R. Act III, 1 in R. Act IV, 1 in N. Act II, 1 in N. Act 
III. 


(C) There is 1 remark in R. Act IV which is as good as Svagata. 


(5) Visakhadatta’s Mudrüraksasa is full of svagata remarks; but 
it has no aside speech. For this political play an aside remark is 
not possible even when three or more characters are present on the 
stage. In Act I when Canakya, his pupil and the door-keeper are 
.present, Canakya is not likely to take either in his confidence. When 
Malayaketu - Bhagurayana and Raksasa - Karabhaka are present 
it is a bifocal scene. Again when Malayaketu-Pratihari and Bha- 
gurayana - Ksapanaka are present in Act V it is a bifocal scene. 
Later in this Act Malayaketu, Raksasa, Siddharthaka and Bhagura- 
yana are present on the stage. A lesser dramatist would have made 
Siddharthaka and Bhagurayana speak aside; but in this play of poli- 
tical intrigues no two agents of Canakya know each other as belong- 
ing to the same party. 


(6) Bhattanarayana's Ventsamhara. 
(A) Apavarya remark without a response — 1 in Act II. 
(B) Janantika remarks, which are as good as Svagata — 2 
in Act I — 
(7) Bhavabhüti's plays. 
.(A) No Apavarya remarks without a response. 
(B) Apavarya remark with a response — 1 MVC Act VII. 


(C) Apavàrya remarks which are as good as Svagata — 9. 
1 in MVC Act I, 1 in MVC Act IV, 1 in MVC Act V, 1 in M.M. Act 
II, 2 in M.M. Act IV, 1 in M.M. Act VI, 1 in URC Act I, 1 in URC 
Act IV, 
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(D) There are not less than 11 Janàntika conversations: 


2 in MVC Act I, 1 in MVC Act V, 3 in M.M. Act II, 1 in M.M. 
Act III, 2 in M.M. Act IV, 1 in M.M. Act VIII, 1 in M.M. Act X. 


(E) Janantika remarks without a response — 2 in M.M. Act 1. 


(F) Janàntika remark which is as good as Svagata. 1 in M.M. 
Act III. 


As already seen, ‘mutual conversation’ is the real point of dis- 
tinction between Apavarya, in which it does not take place and Janan- 
tika, in which it takes place. The above analysis shows that in the 
plays of the playwrights from Bhàsa to Bhavabhüti* 12 Apavarya 
remarks are without any response from the addressee, while 6 have 
such response. 28 Janantika remarks have mutual conversation, 
while 11 do not have it. Thus in general Janintika seems to be 
used when the speaker expects a reply. Otherwise the stage-direc- 
tion Apavarya is used. In some particular cases Janantika has been 
used even when no response is expected, probably out of exigencies 
of stage. We can say that Dhanarijaya seems to have framed his 
definitions of these varieties of Niyatas$ravya on the basis of these 
plays. 


Abhinavagupta says that Apavarya is kept away from more cha- 
racters and intended for one only while Janantika is intended for all 
excepting one. The view is repeated by Ramacandra and Guna- 
candra. A critical survey of the plays in the foregoing lines proves 
that this is not correct. When more than three characters are pre- 
sent on the stage Apavarya is used in 14 cases, while Janàntika in 
17 cases. The context shows that mostly all these remarks are in- 
tended for one character only in all these cases. 


4. Even in the use of these technical stage-directions each indi- 
vidual playwright has his own method. Sriharsa does not use Janan- 
tika and has Apavàrya even for mutual conversation. He has twice 
used Apavarya for a mere gesticulation, without any word. In R. 
Act II the picture-board falls down from the Vidüsaka's hand while 
Vasavadatta and Kàficanamala are present. The stage direction now 
is -राजा अपवाये विदूषकमङगुल्या तजंयति। Again in Act III Vasantaka receives 
Vasavadatta and Kafcanamala whom he has mistaken to be Sāga- 
rikā and Susangati in disguise. The stage direction is काञ्चनमाला 
(अपवार्य अङगुल्या तर्जयन्ती). Some dramatists have a fancy to use Apavarya 
in the place of Svagata. Bhavabhüti has committed this mistake at 
least 9 times. Occasionally other playwrights also have done this. 


* Sriharsa’s plays have Apavarya only. Hence they are left out for this 
calculation. 
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Bhavabhüti makes two characters make an aside-speech together; 
which sounds very awkward. In MVC Act IV वसिष्ठविशवामित्रो make 
Apavarya remark together, in which they speak about Rama’s glory 
being known to Paragurama. To whom is this addressed? Do they 
address each other. with the self same words? The same can be said 
of the Apavarya in MVC Act V when सुग्रीवबिभीषणौ recite one verse 
अपवार्य where they speak how Valin’s calamity cannot be avoided. 
Again in the same act सुग्रीवविभीषणौ make a जनान्तिकम्‌ remark to श्रमणा. 


5. After Bhavabhiti Sanskrit drama faces a period of deca- 
dence. In this period these lesser dramatists tried to fit their plays 
in the technicalities of Sanskrit drama. As such we expect them 
to frame their aside remarks also so as to suit their technical defini- 
tions. By way of sample survey of these plays the aside remarks 
in the following plays have been analysed: (1) Balarémayana of 
Rajasekhara (10th cent. A.D.) (2) Candakausika of Ksemendra 
(10th cent. A.D.) (3) Anargharaghava of Murari (11th cent. A.D.) 
(4) Kundamdla of Viranaga (about 11th cent. A.D.) (5) Subhadra- 
dhanafijaya of Kulasekharavarman (somewhere between 950 and 
1150 A.D.) (6) Rukminiharana of Vatsaraja (12th cent. A.D.) (7) 
Prasannaraghava of Jayadeva (13th cent. A.D.). (8) Vidagdha- 
müdhava, a devotional play by Rüpagosvàmin (16th cent. A.D.) 
(9) Amrtodaya, a philosophical play by Gokulanatha (1650 A.D.) 
(10) Balamartandavijaya, a play in praise of king Martandavarman 
of Travancore by Devarajakavi (18th cent. A.D.) (11) Prthvivalla- 
bha, a historical Gujarati play by Shri K. M. Munshi, translated into 
Sanskrit by Shri Limaye (20th cent. A.D.). 


The analysis of these aside remarks gives the following results: 
(A) Apavarya without response—20 | 

(B) Apavarya with response—9. 

(C) Janantika with conversation—9. 


(D) Janantika without response—9. 


Thus the Apavàryas generally follow Dhanafijaya’s definition, 
though not very carefully. A Janantika seems to have been used 
both with and without response without any distinction. The dis- 
tinction laid down by Abhinavagupta about Janantika being 
concealed “from one only also is not practised. Thus these 
later playwrights are not at all particular about the distinction of 
these two varieties of Nityatagravya. Kundamālā, Prasannaraghava 
and Amrtodaya have no Janantika like Sriharsa. Murari seems to 
be very careless in making any distinction between these two stage- 
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directions. When a remark is to be concealed from more than one 
character he has used Apavarya once and Janantika on second occa- 
sion. When Rama is pointing out various spots to Sita from the 
Puspaka he uses Apavarya while pointing out Prasravana mountain, 
but Janantika while pointing the river Godavari. Yet playwrights 
like Rüpagosvàmin seem to be quite careful about the distinction 
between Apavarya and Janantika as defined by Dhanafijaya. How- 
ever in general the distinction seems to have been ignored in this 
period. 


6. Sanskrit commentators of the classical Sanskrit plays have 
explained these two stage-directions in their commentaries (1) 
Katayavema in his commentary of the M. gives the definitions of 
Dhanarijaya for both. For Apavarya he quotes from Vasantarajiya. 
He explains Janantika as जनस्याभीष्टस्यान्तिकं समीपे यदभीष्टजन एव शुणयदिति 
कृत्वा तत्समीपे उच्यते। This description holds good of both the 
stage-directions. (2) Ranganatha in his Prakàsika on V. gives 
Vigvanatha’s definitions for both and also quotes S&ágaranandin. (3) 
Jagaddhara, in his commentaries on the M.M. and V.S. quotes the 
definitions of Bharata. (4) Tripurari in his commentary on M.M., 
(5) Prthviraja in his commentary on Mr and (6) Raghavabhatta in 
his commentary on A.S. quote the definitions given in the Daáarüpa. 


Thus they do not add anything new to the distinctions between 
these two stage directions. 


7. In the modern editions of Sanskrit plays modern scholars have 
annotated these terms (1) Monier Williams in his edition of A.S. 
(O.U.P. 1876)) has annotated Janantika without referring to the 
mutual conversation and has quoted the definition of जनान्तिक in S.D. 
(2) Shri M. R. Kale in his edition of Ratnavali (Bombay 1921), 
gives a note on Apavarya, which is in fact a note on Janantika. Sri- 
harsa's Apavaryas include Janantikas also. Hence this note is all 
right for Harsa's plays and not in general. In his edition of V. he 
explains both clearly in English, but does not refer to the mutual 
coversation in Ja. However he gives the definitions from D. R. for 
both. 


(3) Prof. A. B. Athalye and Prof. S. S. Bhave give a short but 
clear note in their edition of V. (Bombay, 1932) — “The difference 
between the two is not well-defined. However, it appears that Ap. 
is used only for a small speech, where some secret is given out, while 
Ja. is used for a sort of mutual whisper, by stopping the course of 
conversation." These scholars point out that there is mutual con- 
versation in Ja., but they have not pointed out clearly the difference 
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in the gesticulations for both (5) Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar (3rd 
edition of 3.8. Bombay 1941) has annotated नाटयोक्तय: in Appendix A 
p. 402. He explains the gesticulations for both in details and 
says, "The difference between Ja. and Ap. mainly lies in the parti- 
cular gesticulations that accompany them." He continues — “The 
idea in Ja. is more or less negative i.e. to exclude certain characters, 
while in Ap. it is positive i.e. to indicate the character or the cha- 
racters for whom the speech is meant." (6) Prof. R. D. Karmarkar 
(3rd Edition of the URC, BORI, Pune, 1954) repeats Prof. Gajen- 
dragadkar's view that the difference lies in the manner of utterance 
only. (7) Dr. G. K. Bhat and Dr. R. N. Gaidhani (Marathi edition 
of Venisarwhara, Pune 1957) have given a note on Apavarya, which 
is really a note on Janàntika. This is probably due to oversight 
but (8) Dr. G. K. Bhat has given a very clear note on these two 
terms in his Marathi edition of Malavikagnimitra, Kolhapur, 1962. 
After having explained the त्रिपताकाकर gesticulation in details he says, 
“Through this gesticulation other characters are given a hint that 
they have to remain aloof and the spectators also can get an idea 
that here is a private conversation between the two characters.” 
Apavarya has been explained as follows: “When a character turns 
his back upon other characters on the stage, faces the audience and 
reveals some secret in the plot, then the dramatic speech called Apa- 
varya is used.” He further remarks:— “It seems that the difference 
between the two can be noted as follows: Janantika is a private 
conversation between two characters and when a character makes 
a speech, as if having taken the audience in confidence, it is Apa- 
varya, but this distinction is not observed meticulously in the writing 
of Sanskrit plays." i 


8. Each one of these annotations is clearly bringing out certain 
features of these stage-directions. Putting together all that has 
been said about Apavarita and Janāntika by ancient Sanskrit critics 
like Bharata and Dhanafijaya, the evidence produced by the prac- 
tice on Sanskrit stage from Bhasa to Bhavabhiti and even later, the 
remarks of ancient commentators like Katayavema and Jagaddhara, 
and the annotations in the editions of Sanskrit plays by eminent 
scholars, we can explain clearly the two types of Niyatasravya 
as follows: Both stage directions are used when three or more cha- 
racters are present on the stage. 


(A) Apavarya or Apavaritam — This stage direction is used 
when one character wants to communicate some secret instruction 
or information in his or her mind to certain other character, conceal- 
ing it from other or others. The speaker does not expect any res- 
ponse from the addressee. In order to achieve his or her purpose 
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the character takes a turn, which should be easily noted by the 
spectators as being a turn and then gives the intended instruction or 
information. 


(B Janantikam— This stage-direction is used when the speaker 
wants to discuss or decide about some secret in his or her mind with 
certain other character, concealing it from other or others. The 
speaker holds up his or her palm, with its fingers excepting the in- 
dicating finger spread up, in front of the face near the cheek — right 
or left according to the position of the actors on the stage — in order 
to exclude the characters beyond the backside of the palm from 
hearing it. The speaker does not turn the neck much so as to be 
noticeable by the spectators. Then the two - or rarely more - carry 
on their mutual conversation. When it is over the Tripatakakara 
is removed. Sometimes the conversation does not take place; but 
the speaker begins with a Tripatakakara expecting a response. Janà- 
ntikam can be better understood as जनानां पात्माणामन्त ‘To one side of 
the group of characters’ and not जनानामन्तिके as Abhinavabharati and 
Nàtyadarpana take it. 


In Apavarya no doubt there is a secret in the mind of the 
speaker, but not that he communicates it 'as if having taken the audi- 
ence in confidence.’ For then it would not differ from ‘Svagata’. 
Apavarya does not necessarily reveal ‘a secret in the plot’. There 
are many Apavarya remarks which in no way contribute to the deve- 
lopment of the plot e.g. V. Act I Urvasi says Apavarya to Citralekha, 
“अभिजातं खल्वस्य वचनम्‌”. On the other hand Svagatas also can contribute 
the development of the plot e.g.-Svapnavàsavadatta Act I Vasava- 
datta’s Atmagata remark,” “हुम्‌ । इहु मां निक्षेप्तुकाम आयंयोगन्धरायण: । भवतु, 
अविचाये क्रमं न करिष्यति 1” 


Abhinavagupta distinguishes the two as Apavarya being con- 
cealed from many and Janantika from one only. This is not war- 
ranted either by theory or practice. Apavarya is not necessarily ‘a 
short remark’ as understood by some scholars. The foregoing ana- 
lysis in section 3 proves that even Apavarya speeches can be lengthy 
e.g. Malati’s long speech on the news of her engagement to Nandana 
in MM Act III. The difference between the two stage-directions, 
thus does not ‘mainly lie in the particular gesticulations that accom- 
pany both.’ 


Prof. Gajendragadkar is right when he says that the idea in 
Janantika is more or less negative, while in Apavarya it is positive. 
When the Tripatakakara is raised up the spectators know that the 
speech is not to be heard by the characters to the back of the palm. 
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The speaker of Apavarya takes a visible turn and faces the addressee 
the spectators know that it is meant for him or her only, whom the 
speaker faces. 


It is true that the distinction between the two stage-directions 
is not meticulously observed in the writing of Sanskrit plays, yet 
in general the practice follows the essential conditions of the two. 
Sometimes the stage-direction Apavarya or even Janantikam is used 
when the remark is in fact Svagata. In some of these cases at least 
it is due to the exigencies of the stage e.g. in V.S. Act I Draupadi 
and Buddhimatika are sitting' in a corner, their presence not being 
noted by Bhimasena. Now Draupadi makes 2 Janantika? remarks. 
I feel this is so because in the sitting posture it is difficult to take a 
visible turn. It is easier to use the Tripatakakara. Same is the case 
when the judge makes a Janàntika remark to the assessors about 
Carudatta in Mr. Act IX. 


Thus the critical analysis of the 'asides' in Sanskrit plays un- 
folds many interesting points about the two stage-directions. 


1. 'तदेकान्ते उपविष्टा भूत्वा शुणोमि तावन्नाथस्य व्यवसितम्‌ ।' 
2. “नाथ, अश्रुतपूर्व खल्वीदुशं वचनम्‌ । तत्पुन:पुनस्तावद्‌भण ।' 
‘ara, न लज्जन्त एते । तत्त्वमपि तावन्मा विस्मार्षीः ।' 


THE HUNTED ONE* 


(REFLECTIONS ON ABHIJNANASAKUNTALAM) 
S. H. DESHPANDE 


IN Kalidasa’s Abhijüünasakuntalam the main portion of the first act 

opens with king Dusyanta in hot pursuit of a fleeing stag. Bet- 
ween his pantings the stag repeatedly turns back his neck to gauge 
the distance between himself and his pursuer and in his panic he 
strews the earth with half-chewed cuds of grass falling from his 
mouth. The fear that Dusyanta’s arrow might strike him from be- 
hind has all but undone him as he bounds desperately to save his life. 
Presently Dusyanta narrows down the distance sufficiently to take 
aim and strike. ''Charioteer, look, I have had him", he cries. 


However, the stag is saved. Hermits intervene and inform 
Dusyanta of this being an asrama-deer and how the killing of such 
is prohibited. 


It is generally believed, and with good reason, that this scene 
is symbolic of what is to follow. Sakuntala, the heroine is chased 
by a malicious fate, undergoes an ordeal of suffering and is yet 
finally ‘saved’. Her royal husband who had repudiated her through 
loss of memory, reunites with her in the last act of the play. There 
is confession of guilt, a spirit of ‘forg@t and forgive’, tears of joy and 
everything ends on a ‘happy’ note. 


Happy note! This, obviously, is the aim of the playwright. Yet 
the happy ending of the play somehow looks concocted. The spec- 
tator (reader) is left cold, at least when he has had occasion to sit 
back and reflect on the happenings in the play. Can Sakuntala be 
really happy after all that has happened? This question keeps nag- 
ging him. An additional factor compounding the reader’s dissatis- 
faction over the last act is the very different Sakuntala from the one 
whom he has earlier known. He feels that Sakuntala, as he knew 
+ This is a revised version of ‘Mrgaya’ (Marathi) originally published in Mouj, 

Diwali, 1977. ` 

The author wishes to thank Professors A. G. Mangrulkar, (Mrs.) Leela 
Arjunwadkar and K. S. Arjunwadkar for valuable discussions. Professors 
D. Narain, R. B. Patankar and (Miss) Yasmin Lukmani helped improve the 


style. However, errors both of substance and of style are entirely the author’s 
own. > ° 
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her, vanished from the play at the end of the fifth act when, arms 
raised to the heavens and crying bitterly, she departed from the 
King’s palace. 


The purpose of this article is to locate the sources of the reader’s 
dissatisfaction. 


A convenient beginning is to follow the ‘deer’ motif as it runs 
tirough the play and see what emerges at the end of the study. We 
will show that the author of the play, in handling this motif, has un- 
wittingly given himself away. 


The deer in the play perform three functions simultaneously. 
In the first place, they act as symbols of the serenity that pervades 
the atmosphere of the penance-grove and Kasyapa’s asrama. In the 
second, they symbolize the tenderness and innocence of 
Sakuntala herself. Thirdly, in their physical form, they are her 
companions and friends. All these functions, of course, are inter- 
mingled. 


Let us again take a look at the opening scene of the first act. 
Dissuading Dusyanta from the attempt to kill the deer, one of the 
hermits tells him, “This deer belongs to the hermitage.” This has 
an echo which suggests that Sakuntala is a hermitage-girl (a$rama- 
kanyaka), not just any kind of girl whom the king could treat as he 
wished. The hermit proceeds, “Hitting this delicate body of the 
deer is like scorching flowers with fire. How frail are the deer and 
how sharp your arrows!" The ‘frailness’ or ‘tenderness’ is that of 
Sakuntala's heart and it too is going to be struck by a ‘sharp arrow.’ 


Then the king enters the precincts of the a$rama and savours its 
profound peace. Asrama life is a sweet melange of peace, piety and 
trust. The least sound is usually enough to disturb the deer but 
here they move about unruffled in spite of the human sounds around. 
The à$rama dwellers love them so much that they have even moved 
down the sharp edges of the darbha grass that it may not hurt the 
deers’ mouths when they graze on it. 


Then the king and Sakuntala meet and the story takes its onward 
course. When the introductions and the small talk are over, the 
impatient king asks Sakuntala’s friends, ‘Is this friend of yours plan- 
ning to enter holy wedlock? Or is she going to live as a recluse 
in the company of does?’ The link between the deer and 
Sakuntala has been already forged and it will be strengthened at 
each successive stage of the play. 


At the end of the first act an obstruction impedes the first 
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meeting of the lovers. A rogue elephant, at the sight of unfamiliar 
objects like chariots, horses and other paraphernalia of the royal 
safari has turned loose and made hordes of deer disperse and run. 


In the second act the king takes a holiday from the hunt. He 
cannot shoot the deer because their eyes remind him of the ‘doe- 


eyed one’ (mrgaksi). 


Announcing his decision to have a day off, he says, "Let my bow 
have a day of rest today. Let quiet so prevail in the grove that 
herds of deer ruminate undisturbed in the shade of trees." 


In the third act the deer is not physically present on the stage 
but there is a fictitious deer cub in the wings looking for its mother, 
invented by Priyarnvada as an excuse to depart from the scene (along 
with Anastya) and leave the lovers to themselves. 


The fourth act literally overflows with the deer and with refer- 
ences to them. As Sakuntala prepares to leave for her husband's 
home the entire forest is overcast with gloom, the creepers shed 
tears, the peacocks have ceased to dance and the darbha grass is again 
dropping from the mouths of the deer who have sensed the impend- 
ing separation from their beloved Sakuntala. 


Sakuntala notices a pregnant doe and tells her father to convey 
io her the news of her safe delivery. Since we know that Sakun- 
tala is herself with child the reference to a pregnant doe further 
strengthens the identity between Sakuntala and the deer. As she 
proceeds on her way a fawn snuggles up to her and clutches at her 
garment. Kasyapa says, “Darling, when darbha grass hurt his mouth 
you used to apply oil to heal his wound and since he could not eat 
by himself you used to feed him morsels of $yamüka grass." Sakun- 
talà coaxes him saying, "Child, I brought you up because you were 
motherless. Now go back dear. Father will look after you.” We 
know that Sakuntala also has been brought up without a mother. 


At the end of the fourth act the idyllic rural scene with its pen- 
ance grove and asrama finally vanishes from our sight never to meet 
us again. With the fifth act we enter the king's capital and palace 
which represent another world. The scene is laid, appropriately, 
in the 'fire house' of the palace. Presently the fire house is going 
to be a battle-field and each party is going to be attacked mercilessly 
by the other. Fires of passion are going to be aroused and in the 
resulting conflagration Sakuntala is to be burnt almost to cinders. 
Neither the locale nor the atmosphere of the scene is such as would 
leave room for any deer to make its appearance. And yet it is 
there — if only as a nostalgic memory. 
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In a last desperate and pathetic bid to revive the lost memory 
of the king, Sakuntalà reproduces a fragment of the conversation 
they had in their secret rendezvous in the forest. “Don’t you re- 
member, we were sitting in the bower. You had in your hand a 
leaf-cup for a drink of water....’ 


“Proceed. I am listening", rasps the king. 


न And then in sauntered Dirghapanga, the fawn who is 
like a child to me. As you saw him you said, ‘let him first have the 
drink’ and you held up the cup to him. But it would not drink from 
your hand. So then I took the cup from you and he immediately 
started lapping up the water. At which point you said in jest, ‘that 
is as it should be. Everyone trusts his own kin. Both of you are 
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forest species’. 


The story has no effect on the king. But the remembrance of 
the episode serves once more to bring in the deer, this time as a 
witness to the lover’s exchange of hearts. One more significant link 
has been established. 


The sixth act is again situated in the palace where it would be 
unnatural to bring in the deer. Therefore, they are suggested by the 
use of the word sérangaksi (doe-eyed) referring to Sakuntala as the 
king remembers her and repents his repudiation of her. But later 
in the same act, the deer emerge more full-bodied in the imagined 
details of a picture the king has begun painting to relieve his agony. 


Sakuntali and her two companions have already been drawn, 
only a fitting backdrop for them has to be painted. When Madhavya 
inquires how the picture will look when completed the king replies, 
“I am going to draw the river Malini with a swan couple resting on 
its sandy banks. The sacred mountain Himalaya will frame the hori- 
zon and on its slopes deer will recline. From the branch of a tree 
the bark-garments of sages will hang and under its shade a doe will 
scratch her left eye on the horn of a black antelope.” 


This picture in the mind of the king combines all the symbols 
of peace, security, sanctity, love and trust which together make up 
Sakuntala’s environment. Only such a setting befits her and fulfils 
the reader's expectation of the image of Sakuntali which he has 
learned to cherish. By this time we know in the depth of our hearts 
that Sakuntala and the deer are inseparable. 


And the realization comes with a cruel shock that there are no 
deer at all in the last and seventh act of reunion, not even a memory 
of them. There is reference to Mrgendra (lion) and Mrgatrsnika 
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(mirage) but no reference to Mrga! And these two solitary refer- 
ences are not at all happy; they are anti-rather than pro-deer. 


This absence of the deer from the seventh act is, I think, symbolic 
of a deeper loss which the reader experiences. The playwright, all 
through the play as analysed above, exploited every opportunity to 
buiid up a sense of identification between Sakuntala and the deer 
so that we cannot think of her apart from them. They are part of 
her life, of her very being. And to see Sakuntala without her deer 
is to miss the Sakuntala as we knew her. It is a different Sakun- 
tala, a pale shadow of her former being, a ghost of her former self. 


Strengthening this impression is the very appearance of Sakun- 
tali in the seventh act. Her clothes are an austere grey. The locks 
of her hair are tied in a single unadorned braid. Her face is wan 
aud her demeanour on the stage is of a woman who has dried up 
internally. 


And can Sakuntala really forget the supreme calamity that be- 
fell her only six years ago? Then her world lay in ruins around 
her. What was at stake was her honour as a duly wedded wife. 
This itself was called into question in the royal court and although 
she fought back like a cornered game, nothing proved of any avail 
in saving her from disgrace. And the muck that was flung at her! 
“You are thrusting another's child on me! That I gave you a signet 
ring and that you lost it is a cock-and-bull story! Try your strata- 
gems on someone less honourable! A man like myself who will not 
meet the eyes of another's wife will not be taken in by your play- 
acting." 


This volley was from the king. Far more cutting must have 
been the remarks of the a$ramite companion. 


Although Sarngarava had come as her escort, it is obvious that 
he had not approved of the Gandharva style marriage. He is almost 
a Freudian specimen, a celibate who had suppressed his passion but 
not conquered or sublimated it. He frankly detested her. She was 
nothing but a sinner, a profligatc. 'Gandharva' marriage was, in his 
eyes, only a euphemism; what took place was just unbridled indul- 
gence in sex. There is room for suspicion that he considered 
Kasyapa a fool — Kasyapa, who, instead of condemning his daughter, 
had congratulated her on having acquired a good husband. 


First he roundly berated the king; but as the king did not budge, 
he directed his fire at Sakuntala. “This is the result of your wanton. 
behaviour. Such alliances must be entered into after a great deal 
of forethought — especially when performed on the sly." 
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Seeing that the cross-fire was leading no-where, Saradvata put 
an end to the proceedings by saying, “O King, this girl is your wife. 
Take her or leave her. We go." All the escorts then started lea- 
ving and the perplexed Sakuntala, quite naturally, began to follow 
them. Looking back Sarngarava thundered, “Loose woman! Are 
you set to be a libertine?” and struck her almost dead. During the 
exchange with the king he had not indicated any distrust of Sakun- 
tala; it looked as if he believed her story. But now he spoke with 
ifs and buts. “If what the king says is true, what will your father 
do with you, keeping you in his house? If, on the other hand, your 
version of the episode is correct, it behoves you to remain in his house 
even as a slave-girl.” Coming from a fellow asramite, this is the final 
blow which makes her reel. 


Aunt Gautami too, in her heart of hearts, had disapproved of 
her conduct. That Sakuntala had disregarded the elders had hurt 
her. However, she did not employ harsh language and her heart 
went out to Sakuntala in her hour of supreme distress. As Sakun- 
tala followed them, Gautami said to Sarngarava, "Son, look, she is 
following us.. Where else shall my poor darling go?" This was fol- 
lowed by Sérngarava’s above-mentioned rap, Gautami became mum 
and she too left. 


Sakuntalà was now severely alone and friendless in a harsh 
world. In a sense she was not entirely alone since she was carrying 
a child in her womb; however, what it promised was the company 
of life-long shame the burden of which she would have to carry to 
the end of her days. She aptly described her own condition: “I 
have been reduced to the status of harlot.” 


True, whatever had happened was a consequence of Durvasa’s 
curse; the loss of the ring, the loss of the king's memory, etc. But 
the very character of the events was such that the scars they have 
left will not be healed. 


There is another element in the play which leaves one somewhat 
uncomfortable at the prospect of Sakuntala’s union with Dusyanta. 
This is the portrayal of two different cultures inconsonant with one 
another. One culture is urban — more specifically the culture of 
the royal household; the other is rural — more specifically that of 
the penance grove. In the play not only do the edges of the two 
meet but their collision even produces sparks. 

At the beginning of the first act, when the sages interpose them- 


selves between the frightened deer and the king, one of them says, 
“O King. this is an àérama-deer, and therefore is not to be killed." 
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Once the symbolic nature of the episode is appreciated it is also clear 
that what is really suggested is something like the following: “Sakun- 
tala is an a$rama-girl. The ways of the city-bred are foreign to her 
and she is not likely to approve of the casual emotional alliances so 
characteristic of the princely households." The fickleness of the 
king’s love is suggested quite clearly via the ‘bee’ symbol throughout 
the play! and especially in the fifth act in Harnsapadika’s song. 
Hamsapadika was an old beloved of the king, now a back number. 
She sings, “O bee, you always want to gather honey each time from 
a fresh flower. At one time you kissed the mango-flower so hard 
and now you are so enamoured of the lotus flower that you do not 
want to come out of it. How can you forget the mango-flower so 
completely?” The king has received the taunt sportingly. Such, 
indeed is the king.” 


Thus one aspect of the urban (royal) culture is the laxity of 
its sexual morals, 


The second is its restlessness and irreligiosity. As they enter 
the palace in the fifth act, Sarngarava and Saradvata exchange views 
regarding their first impressions. Says $àrngarava, “Accustomed to 
the seclusion of the forest, these crowds of people here make me 


1. Prof. M. A. Mehendale has argued that Kalidasa has again and again sug- 
gested Dusyanta’s inconsistancy through the symbolisms of the Mrga and the 
bhramara (bee). (vide M. A. Mehendale, “Shakuntalatil Pratik: Mrga", Nava- 
bharat, Vol I, No. 12, September 1948, pp. 14-18 and "'Shakuntalatil Pratik: 
Bhramara", Navabharat, Vol. II, No. 7, April 1949, pp. 536-539). It is also the 
argument of this article that the king is fickle-minded towards women; but it 
is difficult to agree with Prof. Mehendale that through the bee-symbol Kalidasa 
is purposely and repeatedly exposing the king's weakness. Mehendale thinks 
that Kalidasa does this through symbols and not openly, because he himself was 
a court poet (Rajakavi). It is not clear why the playwright should indulge in 
this game. Such an effort, assuming that it is made, would certainly spoil the 
image of Dusyanta. In fact Kalidasa intends the opposite, i.e., he wants to en- 
noble that image, as we show below. 


2. Prof. T. G. Mainkar rejects this interpretation of Hamsapadika’s song on three 
counts: (1) The bee in the song forsakes mango-blossom, which yields honey 
and goes in for the lotus flower which contains none. Thus the change of his 
mind indicates rejection of sensual pleasure and not its acceptance. (2) "Vasu- 
mati is senior in age while Hamsapadika is young ..... So the king has gone 
to the senior, praudha, Queen surpassing (sic) the much younger one". 
(3) The word Kamalavasatimátranirvrtah suggests that what is desired by the 
bee is ‘only residence (vasatimdtra) and not carnal pleasure. (vide T. G. 
Mainkar, Kālidāsa: His Art and Thought, Deshmukh Prakashan, Poona, 1962, 
pp. 156). Against Prof. Mainkar's interpretation the following points may be 
raised. (i) How do we know that Hamspadika is much younger? Granted that 
Vasumati is senior, that does not necessarily mean that she is middleaged or 
old (praudha). (ii) ‘Matra’ (only) could also be taken conjointly with 
Kamala in which case the emphasis on Vasati (residence) would disappear. 
(iii) And finally why does the king consider Harnsapadika's song as a ‘taunt’? 
We. therefore, find Prof, Mainkar’s interpretation unacceptable, 
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feel as if the place is on fire." Saradvata replies, "My reaction is 
not different. I look upon these people, hankering after (material) 
happiness, as unclean. This (urban) life is profane. There is so 
much noise and movement here, but in fact the people are unconscious 
(lit. ‘asleep’) of their spiritual fate. The life here looks free, but is, 
in reality, bound (in the spiritual sense)." 


Lastly, the utter lack of honesty in royalty and its associates. 
When Sakuntala tries to remind the king of his earlier meeting with 
her, he accuses her of falsehood. Gautami then answers this charge 
by saying, “Sakuntala has been brought up in a penance grove and 
knows not what falsehood or deceit is." Later Sarngarava tears the 
courtly mask to pieces. “How strange that the word of those who 
have never learnt deceit since their childhood is disbelieved; on the 
other hand, those who have cultivated deception as a science are 
considered trustworthy!" This shaft goes home and the king mocks 
at Sarhgarava by addressing him as “truth-teller’. It is understand- 
able that the penance-practising sages poring over the sacred scrip- 
tures should have a prejudice against princess who studied the pro- 
fane literature on state-craft. In any case, this prejudice seems 
to have taken a deep root in Sàrngarava's mind. As he noticed the 
delay on the king's part to take away Sakuntala at the proper time, 
dark forebodings must have assailed his mind and confirmed him in 
his grudge against royalty. This is, perhaps, the reason why even 
before he meets the king he is indifferent to the descriptions of his 
supposed greatness. For example when the royal priest points 
Sarngarava’s attention to the king and says, "This protector of the 
Varnas and Asramas is awaiting you", Sarngarava is eager to an- 
nounce that he is not impressed. ‘Well, that is quite commendable, 
but I do not think much of it (lit. I am quite indifferent to it). Such 
things are to be expected from kings. The trees do bend when full 
of fruit..... ," etc. 


Thus the two cultures have been clearly contrasted. The rural 
culture is noble, peaceful, pure, truthful and marked by self-res- 
traint. Its urban counterpart is noisy, base, unholy, insincere and 
lax. It cannot be a happy thought that Sakuntala is leaving the 
former behind and entering the latter. 


Kālidāsa seems conscious of these difficulties. He has guessed 
the possible discomfort of the spectator. This consciousness has 
clearly influenced his construction of the seventh act. All through 
that act his attempt is to make the spectator forget these gnawing 
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thoughts and make him rejoice unreservedly in the final re-union 
of the couple. 


Let us see the devices he uses to accomplish this effect. 


In the first place there is an attempt to give a face-lift to 
Dusyanta’s tarnished image. Actually this begins with the closing lines 
of the sixth act. The king of Gods Himself has sought Dusyanta’s 
help in defeating the demons. Between the sixth and the seventh 
acts the king has won a resounding victory over the demons and at 
the beginning of the seventh act we see him descending towards the 
Earth in an aerial chariot driven by Matali, Indra’s famous chario- 
teer. With the obvious intention of impressing the audience with 
the greatness of the king, Matali is extolling his virtues. We Jearn 
from Dusyanta that after the victory Indra conferred on him the 
signal honour of yielding him a share of his throne. He placed a 
garland of Mandara flowers around Dusyanta's neck. This honour 
makes Dusyanta even more humble.. He denies all credit to himself 
and attributes it to Indra's greatness. Dusyanta's humility in turn 
makes Matali more eloquent in his praise of Dusyanta. 


The physical setting of the reunion is extraterrestrial space. 
This portion of space is precisely the same from where the Pravaha 
wind directs the heavenly planets in their orbits. This is also the 
place where the heavenly river Svarganga takes its origin and where 
in the Vamana incarnation Sri Visnu planted his second step. As 
the chariot descends there is no thud of the wheels, no dust is raised. 
The distant globe of the Earth is speedily approaching the riders like 
a ball thrown up by somebody. Heaven and Earth are meeting one 
another. 


Then the chariot touches the Hemaküta mountain. Here the 
revered ancestor of the Gods, Prajapati himself, is practising pen- 
ance along with his wife. There are groves of desire-yielding trees, 
lakes full of golden lotuses and the very seats on which the sages sit 
for meditation are gem-studded. In the midst of this refulgent 
splendour abstinence is being practised and although beautiful hea- 
venly damsels are around, ‘restraint’ (Sarnyama) reigns supreme. 


In the precincts of the Hemakita hermitage Dusyanta sees his 
young son playing with a lion’s cub. From this point onwards until 
the reconciliation of husband and wife, the construction of the play 
is exquisite, the author having staked all his resources of skilled 
craftsmanship. The pulsating threads of suspense, separation filial 
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love, guilt, repentance and joy are adroitly interwoven into a mar- 
vellous fabric and the spectator’s tears mix with those of Sakuntala. 
The family re-union is presided over and blessed by the divine 
parents, Marica and Aditi. Everything is neatly arranged so as to 
gladden the heart of any family-loving Hindu. 


All of no avail, however. After one has read and put away the 
play, comes a point when one sheds the hypnosis induced by 
Dusyanta’s spiritual elevation and ennoblement, by the vastness of 
the interstellar space, by the glitter of gold and diamond and by the 
upsurge of emotion; and a question which the grief-stricken Sakun- 
tala had asked her father when leaving. home begins to acquire a 
new meaning: 


“Father, dislodged from your protection how shall I live in an- 
other clime?” 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF REPHA IN 
THE MADHYANDINA SAMHITA 


G. V. DEVASTHALI 


PECULIARITY of pronunciation of some letters of the (Deva)- 
négari alphabet in different provinces or among different indivi- 
duals is not uncommon in our tongues or languages. Even the Vedas 
are not immune to this phenomenon. This is evident from the fact 
that even the RV., the oldest of the Vedas, reads | for d, and Ih for 
dh, under certain circumstances, though ordinarily they are pro- 
nounced as cerebrals, as in ordinary parlance. Thus, for example, 
the RV. opens with the words अग्निमीळे; and though the second word 
there is, in fact, ईइ it is pronounced as £3. The RV. Pratisakhya! has 
noticed this as a RV. peculiarity, declaring that the letter d. (as also 
dh), when it stands between two vowels, is pronounced as z (and 
ag )- Such peculiarities of pronunciation, though found to exist 
more or less in all the Vedas, are met with in a preponderatingly 
large number in the (Mddh)yandina Śākhā of the Sukla YV. To 
mention but a few of them, we may note that q is pronounced as ख, 
xas s and repha and the vowel क्र as t under certain circumstances, 
as noticed in the Pratisakhya and Siksé works, belonging to that 
Sakha2 It may be quite interesting to find out when, why, and under 
what circumstances such peculiar pronunciation came into vogue. 


It is also interesting to observe that these peculiar pronuncia- 
tions, observable in a large number in the Midh.Sam., are not met 
with in the common parlance of the people belonging to that (Satnh)- 
itd, at least in Maharashtra. It is also clear that they are observable 
in the recitation of that sakha even today; and further that failure 
to pronounce them in that manner will be, and actually is, consi- 


1. Cf. द्वयोश्च स्दरयोमंध्यमेत्य संपद्यते स डकारो ळकारः। ळहकारतामेति स एव चास्य ढकारः सश्नूष्मणा 
ATTRA: ।। इळा साळहा चात निदशनानि वोडवड्ग इत्येतदवग्र हेण ।। ऋ. प्रा. 1-52. 
. However, these pronunciations are not actually shown as such in the written 
texts of the Vij. Sar. In RV., however, ¥ and ह are actually written as g 
‘and zz (as actually heard in the recitation). 
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dered as incorrect and unwarranted. This dichotomy in the pronun- 
ciation of the letters of the Deva. alphabet is so well established 
that any variation therein or their particular provinces is even hard 
to imagine. 


Though it may be quite interesting to study all such peculiari- 
ties, we shall restrict ourselves in this paper to a consideration of 
the pronunciation of the repha* only, as observable in the works of 
the Mādh. Sakha. 


The letter or rather the sound: is represented in the Deva. 
alphabet by two different signs, according to the position it occupies 
with reference to the consonant (sound) associated with it. If it 
precedes the sound associated with it, it is represented by the repha 
sign, to be written above the following letter, the letter which is 
associated with it. If, on the other hand, it is associated with the 
preceding one, it is represented by a slanting line drawn under the 
preceding letter with its upper end touching the letter, and the other 
end remaining free. Usually, though not quite strictly, in the for- 
mer case the sound is given the name repha (popularly called रफार 
in Marathi); while in the latter, it is simply called x or occasionally 
even रक्रार, The difference between the two can be easily marked and 
understood by observing the following two words written in Deva., 
namely namra (नम्र) and nærma (नम) respectively. The words, it 
may be interesting to note, are uniformly pronounced in all the pro- 
vincial dialects and tongues, if and when used in these forms. 


3. These and similar other letters are not so pronounced in common parlance 
even by the Mádhyandiniyas, who pronounce them as such in their recitation. 
That such divergence in the pronunciation did exist between common parlance 
and Vedic recital, has been noticed by Patanjali with the remark: evam hi 
sriiyate. He tells us: There were some rsis known as yarvdnas tarvàngh, who 
in common parlance spoke in incorrect pronunciation yarvàmas tarvànah instead 
of the correct yad va nas tad và nah. However, they were careful not to 
have wrong pronunciation during their sacred acts (ydjna-karman). This 
shows that pronunciation in keeping with the directions of the Prütis was con- 
sidered obligatory in sacred duties, though in ordinary parlance this was neither 
needed nor used. Such difference in the pronunciation of certain letters or 
words was an accepted fact. 


4. Katy. has composed two virttikas: varnàt karah and rād iphah (on p. 3.3.108) 
to form the designation of the sound r. in the Deva. alphabet. So, according 
to Katy. the sound or letter r can be designated as rakéra or repha. If this 
is correct, one is inclined to ask whether these two names are identical, or 
is there any subtle distinction between the two? For, r, as a part of a con- 
junct consonant, is written in two different ways according as the r follows 
or precedes the other consonant, as, for example, in the words namra (नम्र) 
and narma (TW). This distinction in writing may not be in vain; and may 
perhaps indicate a distinction between the two sounds as represented by the 
iwo signs. It may be interesting to note that in Marathi the term repha is al- 
ways used to designate r in the initial position (as in नम); while r in the 
other position is generally referred to 35२कTT. But whether such a distinction 
between रेक and रकार is envisaged by our ancient grammarians and the authors 
of the Práti and Siksá works is a question. 
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In the Madh.Sam. also, the letter r (~), when associated with 
the preceding letter, is pronounced exactly as in common parlance. 
But such is not the case when it is associated with the sound or letter 
coming after it. In writing, it is represented by the repha sign in 
the Veda as also in ordinary writing. But so far as pronunciation 
is concerned, it is to be noted that in the Veda (that is the Madh. 
Sakhà), it is not uniform all through. In some cases it is pronounced 
exactly as we do it in common parlance. But in others the pronun- 
ciation is quite peculiar. 


Our ancestors have taken utmost pains and invented various 
means and devices to preserve the Vedas, not merely in their letters, 
their order, and their accentuation, but their recitation or rather 
their pronunciation. The most important and effective among them 
is the oral tradition, which has been continuously running without a 
break for innumerable generations, the vestiges of which, though on 
the wane, have not yet become totally a matter of the past. This 
oral tradition forms the practical aspect of the attempts at preserva- 
tion, which was supplemented by the theoretical aspect as represent- 
ed by the Prati.’ and Siksa literature dealing with the topic of cor- 
rect pronunciation of their respective Vedas or Sakhas. 


The earliest such work pertaining to the Mādh. Sakha is the 
Vajasaneyi Prati.’ composed by -(Katya)yana. In this work Katya. 
has laid down that repha (= r associated with a following consonant) 
and also | (when so associated), followed by a sibilant combined 
with a vowel (without a consonant), give rise to the peculiar pheno- 
menon known as svarabhakti (resembling + and | respectively, bet- 
ween themselves and the following sibilant.* 


But what is exactly meant by ‘the sound resembling r and |’ is 
not clearly explained there. So we turn to another authoritative 
work on the topic, the (Ydjn)avalkya (Si)ksa,’ only to find that 
even there the point has not been clarified. For, describing and 
illustrating the various kinds of svarabhakti with their names, 
Yaji.Si, instead of stating the correct mode of pronunciation, has 


only stated how it is often incorrectly pronounced; and declared that 


5. Prütisákhya is a significant name, which indicates that the work pertains to 
the particular sa@kha to which it is said to belong. 


6. Siksa works also, like the Prütisükhyas, pertain to their respective $ükhüs. 
7. This is published in Benares Sanskrit Series (Benares 1888) with Uvatabhásya, 


8. रलावृलुवर्णाभ्यामूष्मणि स्वरोदय सर्वत्र Vaj. Pr. 4.17. The Prati. Pra. $i. has given this 
with the remark: तथा च प्रतिशाख्ये (See शिक्षासंग्रह प. 293) 


9. For this see शिक्षसंग्रह (Benares, 1893), pp. 1-36. 
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it should not be pronounced as i, or u, or grasta.' Thus from Yāãj. 
Si. we know what defects (608०5) in the pronunciation we have to 
avoid; but we are still in the dark as to the accurate pronunciation 
required in such cases. 


Fortunately, however, there are several other works which, not 
only state the exact pronunciation required in such cases, but even 
add suitable illustrations for them all. Among these, the Navanka- 
sūtra'! of (K)eSava Daivajria is generally accepted as the most 
authentic work after the two mentioned above. This K in one? of 
his rules has stated that the irdhva repha (=r preceding another con- 
sonant) when followed by a sibilant (not combined with another 
consonant) is pronounced as if followed by the sound e (saikira). 
A Padyatmika Siksa'} (Siksa in verse) (possibly composed by (an- 
other) Kesava, also states this very rule almost in identical words. 


The Madhyandina Siksa'4 has only laid down that in such cases 
one should resort to svara-bhakti; but does not give any definite 
directions as to how it is to be actually pronounced.. Probably it ex- 
pects us to follow Yajn.’s instructions, which we have already noted. 
The Laghu-Madhy-Si.’, however, in no ambiguous terms, has de- 
clared that in such cases repha should be pronounced as re (x). Yet 
another Siksa, the Amaresi Si.'* also has specifically laid down that 
repha, if followed by a single (— not forming a conjunct consonant 
with another consonant, iisman (sibilant), should be pronounced as 
if combined with or followed by e ( — saikára). This clearly shows 
that repha under these conditions is to be pronounced as re. 


10. For svarabhakti, its varieties, and their names, see Ydjn, Si, Kārikās 98-101. 
Immediately after this we get the following karikas: 

Tarei पर ऊष्माणो यत्र स्यु: स्वरितोदया: स्वरभक्तिरसौ ज्ञेया पूव माक्रम्य TAT ।। 102 0 

स्वरमक्ति प्रयुझ्जानस्लीन्‌ दोषान्‌ परिवर्जयेत्‌ । इकार चाप्युकारं च ग्रस्तदोषं तथेव च ।। 1031 

11. For this Siked, in sütras, accompanied by svopajria fika and memorising verses 
(kGrikds), see Si. Sam., pp. 138-149. : 

12. This is the fourth sütra, which reads: अहलशल्यूष्वरेफस्य संकार: प्राक च । Also read 
the commentary and the memorising verse thereon. 

13. For this Sikga see Si. Sam., pp. 150ff. 

14. This is also called Prathama Madhy. Si.; for this see Si. Sam. p. 109ff. 

The author of the Prati. Pra. Si. says that Ananta Yājñika in his commen- 
tary on the Prati. Si. 2.3 has cited the kürika: शषसहा यत्र दुष्यन्ते रेफेणाडिकतमस्तका:। 
स्वरभक्ति प्रयुञ्जीत संयोगे नैव कारयेत्‌।। as from the Mádhy. Si. However, it is not found in 
that $iksü included in the Si. Sam., pp. 109-113 nor in the other found on 
pp. 114-116. 

15. This is also described as Dvitiya L. M. Siksà; for this see Si. Sam., p. 114ff. The 
kārikā referred to here is Kā. 10 of os Laghu. Mā. Siksà read रेफो रेक (? व)- 
त्वमाप्नोति शषहषु परेषु च । ददर्श वर्षो अर्हाच्च संयोगे नैव कारयेत्‌ ।। 

16. This is included in $i. Sam., pp. 117-137 under the title अमरेशनिमिता वर्णरत्नप्रदीपिका 
शिक्षा. The Ka. referred to here is: Soar Supa M रेफो रेफत्वं पुनरायाति यद्यूष्माणोऽन्य- 
संयुता:।। 54 ।। रेफो वाथ लकारो वा यत्रोष्मणि स्वरोदये | भवेत्तत्र पूर्वमाक्रम्। पठथते ।। 5311 
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From what has been said upto now, it would appear that there 
is, on the whole, a consensus of opinion among ancient Indian autho- 
rities regarding the pronunciation of repha. They, one and all, ap- 
pear to hold that repha, if followed by a sibilant (as a single con- 
sonant with a vowel), should be pronounced as a repha followed by 
ekara (that is as re). None of the authorities cited so far has made 
any reference to the possibility of such pronunciation of repha, if 
and when it is followed by the vowel क्र. 


The only exception in this respect is the (Prati)jna-(si)tra,!” 
which forms one of the appendices (Parisisfas), to the main Prati- 
Sükhya of Katyayana. This appears to be the only work which de- 
clares that repha should be pronounced as re, not only before the 
sibilants as stated by all the works we have noted so far, but also 
before the vowel (ऋ). The sūtra is: अपरान्तस्थस्य अथुक्तान्यहल: संयुक्तोष्मऋकारंः 
एकारसहितोच्चारणम्‌ | एवं तुतीयान्तस्थस्य क्वचित्‌ । wfmmqa 2.3 


Going through the commentary of Ananta-bhatta on this sutra, 
one finds that the commentator has given yonir rtviyah and nirrte 
tubhyam as illustrations for the latter part of this rule; and this 
clearly shows that even according to him this latter part of this rule 
does form a genuine part thereof, as intended by the author himself. 
But there appears to exist no other authority admitting or teaching 
the pronunciation of repha as re before the vowel ऋ. 


Curiously, however, the two Kesavi Siksas, already referred to 
above, present an intriguing phenomenon. One of them known as 
the Navasitratmika śikşā, is declared as following the (Prati) jia- 
( Si). and contains aphorisms accompanied by the author's own 
commentary with illustrations. This work lays down the pronunci- 
ation of r as re before üsmans only and not before r also (like the 
Prati.Si.). This may lead one to think that the laying down of the 
pronunciation of r as re before 7 in the Prati. Sù. is spurious. 


On the other hand, there is the other Siksa, the Padyatmika 
Siksdé, comprising twenty-one verses, which is not described as fol- 


17. For this see Và. Prati. (Benares, 1888), pp. 401-431. 

18. The order of the antasthas (semivowels) according to Katy. (in fact accord- 
ing to all the Prütisükhyas) is? X ल व hence X is here referred to as apara 
(= second) and @ as the third in the following sūtra. Panini has ordered them 
differently. "This fact, however, is explicable by the phonological, as opposed 
to phonetic, approach, there adopted.’ (W. S. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient 
India, p, 20, note 1). क 

19. For this see n. 11 above. Its colophon reads: इति श्री दैवज्ञकेशवक्रता प्रतिज्ञानुसारिणी 
केशवीशिक्षा समाप्ता । 
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lowing the Prati. Su. But it contains a verse’! in which the pro- 
nunciation of repha as re before r seems to have been laid down, of 
course, along with the other part, namely the pronunciation of r as 
re before an ügman. This also is rather strange; and one may sus- 
pect that some error has crept into this Siksa at this point. For, 
the karika giving this rule has mentioned only three of the sibilants 
(namely $, s, and s) leaving out the fourth (namely h) altogether. 
This would mean that, according to this Siksà, r is to be pronounced 
as re before $, s, and s only, and not before h also. This evidently 
is not correct. For, all authorities, as we have already seen, unani- 
mously hold that r is pronounced as re before all the sibilants with- 
out any exception. This leads one to think, that the r which we 
find in the kárika under consideration is, in all likelihood, a misprint 
for the tisman that has been left out. And one is struck to find that 
the word क्रकार, which is not wanted therein, can be easily replaced 
by the word हकार , which is expected in its place. Thus, this verse 
of the metrical Kesavi Silks, thus corrected, will be found not to 
lend its support to the pronunciation of r as re before rkàra. 


If then this emendation of ऋकार into हृकार is admitted, the 
Prati.Sü. remains the only authority laying down the pronunciation 
of r as re before the vowel r. 


Thus there appears to bea conflict between the Vaj.Prati., 
Yajn.Si. and various other works on the one hand, laying down the 
pronunciation of r as re before the üsmans only (they are silent about 
such pronunciation before rkara), and the Prati. Su. on the other, 
which, while accepting what these authorities have laid down, de- 
clares that such pronunciation of r takes place before the vowel r also. 


In this connection, the author of the Pratisakhya-pradipa-siksa” 
has pointed out that the vaidika (traditional Vedic) pundits, finding 
themselves unable to discard either, conclude by adopting an option 


20. For this see n. 13 above. 

21. Read: अन्तस्यानां द्वितीयस्य सैकारोच्चारणं भवेत्‌ । अयुक्तहुल्भिः शषसंऋकारण qued चः॥ 
But curiously enough the same has Happened in the case of the third semi- 
vowel: and the fourth üsman, namely & is somehow left unmentioned. Read: 

एवमेव तृतोयस्य Tp) संयुतस्य च। सैकारोच्चारणं कुर्यादिति शास्त्रव्यवस्थिति: i 
Or shall we read WW&: (for शषसैः ) as it is done in the लधृमा. शिक्षा where we get 
WY (स being altogether omitted)? See n. 15 when the kārikā is cited. 

22. Balakrsna, son of SadaSiva, surnamed GodaSe, appears to have been well- 
versed in Pràtisükhya and Sikga literature, and composed his Pratisdkhya-Pra. 
Siksa at Varanasi in 1802. See Vedavikrtilaksana-Samgraha (BORI, POONA), 
Intr., p. xvi-xcii and n. 4. 
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in the pronunciation, on the basis of the oral tradition prevailing 
among them? 


He, however, does not appear to be satisfied with this decision 
or solution; and declares in very clear terms that all the vaidikas, 
must, in my considered and definite opinion, accept the view which 
has been adopted in the Pràti.Sü., accepted by Yajn., Madhyandina, 
and others in their Siksas, and has come down to us by (oral) tradi- 
tion having no (known) beginning.“The Amoghdénandini-siksa,?5 also 
appears to give preference to laksana (= works like the Pratisakhyas 
and Siksás) as against sampradaya (tradition), saying that the latter 
is open to vinása (extinction) 26 


With such conflicting views held by different authorities, the 
question of the pronunciation of r before r appears to remain un- 
solved; and I would like to place it before the connoisseurs with an 
appeal for further light. 


23. Read: std सिद्धान्त: । रेकारोच्चारणे भगवता कात्यायनंन प्रातिशाख्यसूत्रे ऊष्म णामवम्‌ ग्रहणं Fal 
तथा च याजञवल्क्यमाध्यन्दिनादय: शिक्षाकर्तार ऊष्मा (? ष्म) णामेव ग्रहणं कुवन्ति । cafennm प्रतिज्ञा- 
सूत्रे ऋकारोष्मणां ग्रहणमस्ति । अतो बदिका विकल्प इत्याहुः | 

Here it may be observed that अनन्त याज्ञिक commenting on and illustrating this 
part of the sütra (namely X being read as * before also as said in the 
प्रतिज्ञासूव) has tacitly shown his acceptance of that view and hence also the विकल्प 

24. He has expressed his view in very clear terms as follows: 
तथा च कात्यायनेन प्रातिशाख्यसूतरेऽप्याहतं याज्ञवल्क्य माध्यन्दिनादिभिः शिक्षासु च गृहीतं अनादिसंप्रदाथागतं 
यन्मतं सर्वेवैदिकग्राह्ममिति स्पष्टं प्रतिभातीत्यलमतिप्रसङ्गैन ।। प्राति. प्रदीप शिक्षा, (शिक्षा संग्रह), पृ. 295. 

25. For this शिक्षा see शिक्षासंग्रह्‌, q.93-206: There we find: लक्षणं न त्यजेद्धीमान्‌ संप्रदयोऽन्यथा 
भवेत्‌ । लक्षणेन विना शिष्यः सप्रदायो विनाशवान्‌ ॥ ॥ उत्तमो लक्षणज्ञानी लक्ष्यज्ञानी तु मध्यमः 
लक्ष्यलक्षणयोर्ञानी तद्धि पात्रं प्रचक्षते (प्रशस्यते)।। कारिका 923 ff 

26. अमरेश in his तणंरत्नप्रदीपिकोशिक्षा, has expressed his view in the following couplets: 

दैधीभावे समुत्पन्ने लक्षणानिर्णयो भवेत्‌ i 

लक्षणं वार्ञवनाशि स्यात्‌ संप्रदायोऽविनाशवान्‌ ।। 
(possibly = सप्रदायो विनाशवान्‌ it) 293 
प्रमाणानुगतं aad यो मोहाद्धातुमिच्छति। 

प्रतिवातं स मूढात्मा पांसुं प्रक्षिपति स्वयम्‌ 41293—294 11 


EARLY CERAMICS OF MAHARASHTRA 
K. N. DIKSHIT 


Introduction 


THE production of ceramic is one of the oldest arts and crafts of 

mankind. It developed through Stone Age, Bronze Age and Iron 
Age. At present it is used in our daily life. Since the subject is 
quite vast, the forming processes and techniques like preparation of. 
material, shaping the clay, drying, turning and firing and other de- 
corating processes are not discussed here. More emphasis is laid on 
the history of pottery because it helps in dating different cultures and 
traditions. The pottery is fired in a kiln and it is the atmosphere of 
the kiln as well as the composition of the clay which determines the 
colour of the fired pot. It may also be mentioned that painted de- 
signs are early development. The introduction of potter's wheel 
brought exactness and symmetry of form. 


Background 


The early ceramic tradition of Maharashtra is closely connected 
with the rise and fall of those cultures which in economic sense mark 
the existence of the food-producing stage of human civilization and 
the settled life of early man in this region. While determining the 
chronology of ceramic tradition of this part of the country, it would 
be worthwhile to emphasize one important fact of this subcontinent 
that when the people in Baluchistan, Sind, Rajasthan, Punjab, West- 
ern Uttar Pradesh and Saurashtra were leading a highly developed 
civilized life, Kashmir, southern Uttar Pradesh, eastern India, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and south India were in the early 
agricultural and pastoral stage which continued till such time as 
they came in contact with the communities which were well versed 
in the use of painted pottery, specialized chert blades and copper 
tools. In archaeological parlance the former are called ‘Neolithic’ 
and the latter ‘Chalcolithic.’ 


The archaeological evidence shows that while the Harappan 
Civilization of the great cities in the north-western states of India 
was in its last legs, a few chalcolithic cultures emerged in parts of 
south-eastern Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnatak, 

A.S.—10 
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southern Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal. In course of migration 
of these cultures in different regions led to the establishment of large- 
scale agricultural communities in different riverine valleys. These 
cultures underwent further change with the advent of iron around 
C. 1000 — 800 B.C. marking the beginning of historical period, i.e. 
from the time of the birth of Mahajanapadas in northern India. 


Chronological Sequence 

Within this broad frame work we would make a survey of the 
ceramic tradition of Maharashtra whose origin goes back to about 
four thousand years from now. The following is the broad chrono- 
logical order of ceramics found in the archaeological excavations con- 
ducted so far in Maharashtra:— 


1. Neolithic —Course Grey Ware (from c. 2000 B.C.) 


2. Chalcolithic —Malwa and Jorwe Wares (c. 1600 — 1000 
B.C.) 
Late Jorwe Ware (c. 1000 — 700 B.C.) 


3. Iron Age —Black-and-red Ware (from 7-6th century 
B.C.) 
(Megalith and non-Megalith) 


4. Early Christian 
era — Roman and local Wares (from c. lst cen- 
tury B.C.). 


The above sequence of ceramics is based on the modern scienti- 
fic dating technique — direct and indirect methods and typological 
analysis of pot sherds. Radiocarbon dating method is one of them. 
About 500 Radiocarbon dates of Indian sites are available today for 
determining the time spreads of these cultures. 


First Farmers of Maharashtra 

The neolithic framers of Karnataka introduced in the riverine 
valleys of Maharashtra a thick coarse hand-made grey pottery for 
storing food and drink, and other uses about four thousand years ago 
(Sankalia, 1974). The most common shapes were globular pots of 
various sizes with rounded base and flaring rim. Pl.I. These pots are 
decorated with incised or applique linear, criss-cross and finger-tip 
ornaments. Other types include large troughs and sub-spherical 
bowls. The edges and shoulders of some of these pots are having 
post-firing red-ochre paintings. The excavations at Daimabad (Pra- 
vara-Godavari valley) (Deshpande 1958-59, Dhavalikar, 1969-70) 
and Songaon (Bhima valley) (Deo, 1969) throw a welcome light on 
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the culture of this period. Besides pottery, remains of plastered 
huts of mud, food-grains and bones of domesticated animals have 
been unearthed. Beads of terracotta and stone were also discover- 
ed. More details of this period in Maharashtra could be known only 
after the excavations of other sites in western Maharashtra are com- 
pleted. : 


Introduction of Copper 


Surface explorations in the central Tapti Basin revealed possibly 
Late Harappan pottery from Hingoni Budrukh, Dhule, Bahyana, 
Nyahali, Kaothe etc. (Sali, 1977). Thè similar pottery was also re- 
ported earlier from the earliest excavated levels of Prakash (Tha- 
par, 1967). The types include dish-on-stand, cylindrical vase with a 
flat base, perforated jars, etc. As nothing is known except potsherds, 
it would be better to excavate one of the well preserved sites of this 
region. Such a plan will further confirm the chrono-cultural re- 
lationship of Maharashtra if any, with Malwan situated in the 
estuary of Tapti. It is significant to note that the estuarine culture 
represented at sites like Bhagatrav and Malvan, is principally a post- 
Harappan extension of the culture of Saurashtra. In Tapti valley 
it might have entered from the coastal regions of Gujarat. 


A few sites located on the south bank of Tapti also yielded 
Sawalda Ware identified by a variety of blackpainted red ware 
(Joshi, 1969-70). The fabric is medium to coarse. Since the 
stratigraphical position of this ware is not clear at the moment, 
more evidence is needed for assigning it à separate phase. How- 
ever, recent excavation at Daimabad is an attempt in this direction 
where this ware has been reported from the lowest level. 


Malwa Culture 


In the middle of the second millennium B.C., a new set of peo- 
ple knowing the use of painted pottery, specialised stone-blade tech- 
nique and copper came on the scene of Maharashtra, particularly in 
the Tapti and Bhima Valleys. The excavations at Daimabad, Inam- 
gaon, (Sankalia et al, 1973), Nevasa (Sankalia et al, 1959) Prakash 
and Chandoli (Deo and Ansari, 1965) revealed the remains of a cul- 
ture better known to archaeologists as ‘Malwa’. Construction of 
circular huts with lime floor was a characteristic feature of this cul- 
ture. It also introduced the use of potter’s wheel. 


The ceramic industry of these people is not very fine but the 
surface treatment of the pots by a reddish to pink thick slip and 
black paintings add lustre to it. Different ceramic shapes such as 
delicate globlets, bowls with rounded base and concave or carinated 
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sides, jars. dish-on stand and channel-spouted bowls would all sug- 
gest the artistic taste of these people. They form a normal comple- 
ment of an Indian village household. The paintings consist of geo- 
metric, non-geometric and animal designs. The painting over a large 
globular vessel reported from Daimabad in two horizontal compart- 
ments is, however, very interesting and ‘significant. The upper 
panel shows a human figure with two deer approaching and a pea- 
cock in between, whereas the lower one depicts three tigers with 
stylised bodies and long legs. Big storage jars were also in use. 
Some pots were having grooved high-necks with funnel-shaped 
mouth. Other wares of this period are pale grey, burnished and 
unburnished grey. A cream slipped ware was also present. The 
types include medium sized stprage vessels and some characteristic 
designs. 


Foreign Affinities 

A few forms of Malwa ware are comparable to similar forms in 
western Asia. The linked dancing-figure design on the pot could 
be compared with that of tepe Sialk and Chagar Bazar (Sankalia, 
1973). But this may be clarified that these forms are not the direct 
copy of any one pot from the particular site in Iran, but possibly an 
adaptation of the idea which was current in Iran and western Asia 
as far as Crete. As Indian and vis-a-vis west Asian Cultures are far 
removed in time and space, the very basis of their comparison re- 
mains uncoordinated. The channel spouted vessels from Sialk have 
larger channels and also have curved handles. Moreover, the Malwa 
examples are several hundred years older than their west Asian 
counterparts. (Agarwal & Kusumgar, 1974). 


Jorwe Culture 

This culture was superseded by another culture noticed for the 
first time about a few centuries before the end of 2nd millennium 
B.C. at Jorwe (Sankalia and Deo, 1955). Stratigraphically, the 
ceramic of this culture was found succeeding the Malwa ware for 
the first time at Prakash and confirmed subsequently at Daimabad, 
Bahal (Deshpande, 1956-57) and Inamgaon. The lustrous Red Ware 
found in the deposits of Jorwe culture provides a link amongst, several 
chalcolithic sites of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh. The 
Jorwe pottery is well fired as is evident from the metallic ring. It 
is of matt dull-red surface and has a variety of geometrical paint- 
ings in black colour. The shapes include simple, carinated and 
spouted bowls, globular pots and storage jars. Spouted pots are the 
characteristic of this period. Pl. II. Ill-fired globular pots of bur- 
nished grey colour were also used as burial-urns. However, Chan- 
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doli yielded a rich pottery repertoirs, lamps and terracottas whereas 
Songaon, Inamgaon and Daimabad revealed the settlement pattern 
as well as food habits of the people. In addition the extensive ex- 
cavations at Inamgaon provide interesting evidence about the change 
or evolution in pottery forms. An oval clay box with a female figu- 
rine within and a headless clay female figurine standing on the back 
of a bull are other interesting objects. A theriomorphic pot was 
also noticed at Chandoli and Nevasa. Pl. III. Similar pots but with 
vertical opening were also reported from a large number of sites in 
West Asia. However, a comparable example from Sialk Necropole 
B too has a side opening. A three legged bowl from Chandoli could 
be compared with Tepe Giyan examples. 


Diamabad Bronzes 


In 1974, four solid bronzes including an elephant, a rhinoceros, 
a buffalo and a chariot yoked to a pair of bull and driven by a man 
were found as a chance discovery by a villager. The bronzes which 
are of low tin bronze are about 65 kg. in weight. The chemical 
analysis by the Chief Archaeological Chemist, Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, indicated a fairly developed furnace technology for the 
casting of these bronzes. In the absence of instrumental analytical 
equipment, no trace element analysis was conducted. Dhavalikar 
(1977)who examined the find-spot of discovery connects these 
bronzes with the activities of the people using Malwa ware, whereas 
Sali (1977) connects them with Late Harappans. On the basis of 
atomic absorption spectrophotometry, Agarwal (1978) thinks that 
these bronzes are of recent historical practice. 


Beginning of Iron Age 

In the beginning of the 1st Millennium B.C. Jorwe culture dis- 
persed to further south. At Inamgaon it degenerated into what is 
called Late Jorwe which survived longer, possibly upto 700 B.C. 
(Dhavalikar, 1973). It was followed by iron using culture practis- 
ing megalithic types of architecture for disposal of the dead. The 
excavations of stone-circles in northern Maharashtra at Takalghat, 
Khapa, Mahurjhari (Deo, 1969-70) and Junapani (Thapar, 1961-62) 
throw a flood of light on the cultural equipment of these people. They 
burried their dead alongwith his or her ornaments, tools and wea- 
pons and even horse with its trappings and ornaments. Pl. IV. Be- 
sides iron, they were fully conversant with copper and gold. Iron 
tools were of superior quality. The ceramic, Black-and-Red Ware 
used by them was quite distinctive. It was due to what is called 
'inverted firing' technique that the bottoms are red while inside and 
on the mouth these are black. ‘The types include funnel-shaped pots 
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with conical base, dishes with flat and convex sides, cups, basins 
and globular pots. The material equipment of megalithic people 
gives indications of culture contacts with other cultures and regions. 


Early Historic Period 


At Prakash in the Tapti valley and Bahal in the Cirna valley, 
a full-fledged Iron Age Culture of the Early Historical period suc- 
ceeded chalcolithic culture. It could be dated pre-Northern Black 
Polished Ware or somewhere to the middle of 1st millennium B.C. 
The dominant ceramic of this period is also Black-and-Red Ware, 
but at Prakash it is somewhat different in shape and fabric from the 
megalithic Black-and-Red Ware. The living pattern shows that the 
people of the Early Historic period were a community of settled far- 
mers, artisans and traders. They used rice, gram, peas, sorghum, 
millets, ragi and kardai. 


Emergence of Towns and Cities 


In the wake of trade contacts, religious upheaval and imperia- 
listic advancement of Mahajanapadas, new towns came to be estab- 
lished in Maharashtra. As in the rest of India the introduction of 
iron did not immediately change the pattern of life. A march to- 
wards urbanism in Maharashtra took a little longer time. "The be- 
ginning of urbanisation took place in this region around the times 
of the great Maurya dynasty, or a century or two earlier. Asokan 
contacts with Maharashtra are attested by the find of Edicts at 
Sopara and Aparanta. The antiquity of Paithan, Nasik, Nevasa, 
Karad and Kolhapur (Sankalia and Dikshit, 1952) and port-towns 
like Sopara and Kalyan lying in north-western Maharashtra goes 
back to the third century B.C. A kind of historical Black-and-Red 
Ware which is black inside and red on the outer bottom alongwith 
other red wares was also found at these sites. The shapes are dishes 
with shallow round base, rimless bowls, lotas and carinated handis. 
The clay is impure and normally ill-fired. 


Roman Pottery 


India developed a good trade contact with the Roman world in 
the 1st few centuries of the Christian era, (Deshpande, 1969). There 
are references to different guilds who organised internal and external 
trade. At Ter have been found in excavations hundreds of Roman 
lamps looking like a conch-shell with a spout for the wick and a 
hollowed belly to contain oil. Pl. V. Other potteries of this period 
are amphora, Rouletted, Arretine and local Red Polished ware. The 
Arretine is a soft and delicate red-glazed ware with shades varying 
from red to yellow-red with the lustre rivalling that of sealing 
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wax. It is named after the place of its manufacture Arretium 
(modern Arezo) in Italy. The production technique of this 
ware is by means of a mould. The Rouletted black ware was 
carefully potted on a quick wheel and while wet rouletted decora- 
tions were made. Local imitations were also produced. Amphora 
was extensively used for transporting wine and oil. It was also 
meant for use at public festivals, weddings and funerary purposes. 
It has a long cylindrical body with a pointed base, a long narrow 
neck and two straight handles. The Red Polished pottery of this 
period which is highly burnished has a variety of types like sprink- 
lers, cups and bowls. The prototype of sprinkler in bronze was 
found at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) alongwith other objects of Roman 
importation Pl. VI. It was also found at Western Indian rock-cut 
caves of Buddhist origin like Pitalkhora, Kanheri, Karle, Junnar etc. 
This type is also represented in sculptures at Ajanta. In later times 
in this group of fabric also comes painted Andhra Ware reported 
from Satavahana sites. The main type of this fabric is bowl having 
paintings of slant lines or dots. 


Emergent Picture 

The intrusion of neolithic folk from Karnatak in Maharashtra 
and inter-connection of chalcolithic communities like Malwa and 
Jorwe with them at different stages throw welcome light on the early 
ceramic tradition of Maharashtra. In central Tapti basin it was pos- 
sibly influenced by the extension of estuarine culture of Saurashtra. 
In the Early Historic period the ceramic types and fabric again wit- 
nessed a change due to arrival of Iron using communities from north 
as well as from south. In fact the Roman trade contact brought a 
far reaching impact on the household ceramic complement. 


From the foregoing survey, it is amply clear that the ceramic 
tradition of Maharashtra was not any isolated feature but 
was always a part of wider technological diffusion and contact. 
At every stage of technological development, new ideas influenced 
and brought about a change in the settlement pattern. New cultural 
traits appeared on the scene of Maharashtra with the movement of. 
people, while the original one started diminishing or vanishing. 


The study of ceramic tradition of Maharashtra after 3rd century 
A.D. could be accomplished provided new excavations of historical 
sites are taken up. Except Gupta pottery, other fabrics and shapes 
of later cultures are not well established in this region. 
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ON ARUNAGIRINATHA’S OBSERVATION ON THE 
FIGURE OF SPEECH IN KUMARASAMBHAVA 1.3 


K. P. JOG 


THE commentaries on literary works in Sanskrit have not, I be- 

lieve, received serious attention of scholars and, therefore, studies in 
Sanskrit Literary Criticism have remained lop-sided. It is indeed 
often that a reader of Sanskrit works on Poetics wonders whether 
the various theories in them were actually applied to literary works 
in Sanskrit. This feeling of curiosity was, I believe, sensed by the 
writers of these commentaries who have subjected the works of 
celebrated authors to various theories of Poetics in Sanskrit and 
tried to ascertain the validity or otherwise of the same. Again, while 
they did so, they have, on occasion raised some such problems con- 
nected with these theories as demand of solutions. As an instance 
of this, I would point to Arunagirinatha’s (A's) observation on the 
figure of speech in the well-known verse from the Kumürasambhava 
(1.3) 


(अस्त्युत्तरस्यां विशि. . . हिमालयो . . . ) 
अनन्तरत्नप्रभवस्यं यस्य हिमं न सौभाग्यविलोपि जातम्‌ । 


एको हि AA गुणसंनिपाते निमज्जतोन्दो: किरणव्विवाङकः ।। 


I choose this example for the following reasons: 


(i) The figure of speech in this verse has been variously dis- 
cussed by some important writers on Poetics in Sanskrit, viz., Kun- 
taka, Jayaratha, Sobhakara, Appayya Diksita and Jagannatha Pan- 
dita — though the celebrated commentator of Kālidāsa, viz., Malli- 
natha, has not taken note of his predecessors;! 


(ii) A is held by T. Ganapati Sastri as a predecessor of Malli- 
nàtha;? and 


(iii) A appears to refer to some earlier (now not available or 
known) commentator’s view on the figure of speech in this verse. 


1. Cf. Kumüárasambhava (with Arunagirinàtha's commentary and Narayana’s sub- 
1000010701, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, T.S.S. no. 27, Trivandrum, 1913, cantos 


2. Ibid.. p. 1. 
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A’s comment on this verse runs as follows: 


ननु विशेषस्य सामान्येन समथेने किमत्र दृष्टान्तन यः खल 

यथा THY व्योम्नश्घलजलवधमः स्थगयति 

ल्फुलिइगानां रूपं दधति च यया कीटमणयः । 

यथा विद्युज्ज्वालोल्लतनपिडगाश्च ककुभस्‌- 

तथा मन्ये लग्नः पभिकतदषण्डे स्मरवव: t 
इत्यत्र काव्यानुमानेऽपि कार्कश्यभयात्‌ तर्कानुमाने इव न प्रयुज्यते । तत्र ह्यप्रतीतप्रतीत्युपपादनं 
क्रियते । अर्थान्तरन्यासे तु प्रतीतोपपादनम्‌ । न च क्वचिदीदृशे विषये दृष्टान्तो दृश्यते । न च वाच्यं 


गुणानामेव वौरात्म्याद धुरि धुर्यो नियुज्यते à 

असञ्जातकिणस्कन्धः सुखं स्वापिति गौर्गडिः n 
इत्यत्र सामान्यस्य समर्थको यो विशेषः स दृष्टान्त एव । एवमिहापि दृष्टान्तोऽस्त्विति। यतस्तत्र 
स' एव समर्थकः प्रकृताया: सामान्यञ्याप्तेः। इह तु प्रक्कतस्य विशेषस्य समथिका सेति विशेषः। 
न च तस्या अपि स्थिरीकरणाय दुष्टान्तोऽपेक्ष्यः । न हि काव्ये प्रमाणप्रतिपत्नेनेवार्थेन व्यवहारः | 
प्रतीतिमात्रस्यैवोपयोगात्‌ | तत्कथमत दृष्टान्तः । उच्यते । न तावदयं दृष्टान्तो व्याप्तिविरोधी 
किन्त्वतिरिक्त इति शडक्यते । न॑ चेवं शङक्यम्‌। चारुत्वाधानात्‌। अर्थान्तरन्यासस्य ह्यस्य 
(तु?) शुङडगाराङगभूतः स्वभावसुकुमारोऽयं दृष्टान्तश्चारुत्वमाधत्ते। उक्तं च कुन्तकेन 


अलडङकारस्य कवयो यत्रालडकरणान्तरम्‌ । 

असन्तुष्टा निबध्नन्ति हारादेमंणिबन्धवत्‌ ॥। 
इति । यः पुनर्य च्छन्दवाक्यस्य तच्छन्दवाक्येन साकाङक्षत्वादर्थान्तरन्यासवाक्येनासम्बन्धः केश्चि- 
च्छडिकतः सोऽपि न। यतोऽत्र द्विधाकाङक्षा शाब्दी चार्थी च। तत प्रथममर्थस्य स्वभाव- 
कृतत्वादन्तरङगभूताया आर्थ्या आकाङक्षाया अर्थान्तरन्यासवाक्यान्वयेन निवृत्तौ पश्चादितरा- 
न्वयेनेतरा निवतंते i 


A’s comment is obviously aimed at justifying the use of the 
phrase इन्दो: किरणेष्विवाडक: beside (Or rather, in addition to) the general 
statement एको हि दोषो गुणसंनिपाते निमज्जति. This justification he must have 
found it necessary to offer, since, perhaps, some earlier commentator 
of Kumarasambhava, or some rhetorician, had already raised doubt 
about the propriety of the phrase इन्द्रो:. It is this doubt that A dis- 
cusses first. Apparently, the doubter does not accept this phrase as 
an instance of उपमा (as Mallinatha does), he would rather treat it 
asa दृष्टान्त (We may paraphrase it as उदाहरण): The reason why the 
doubter would object to the use of the दृष्टान्त is that it (viz. दृष्टान्त) 
brings in an element of some rigid thought-process which can have 
a rightful place only in a syllogistic statement but certainly not in 
a poetic composition. 

He explains this position further thus: The verses like यथा रन्ध्रं 
etc....which are instances of the figure of speech अनमान do not con- 
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tain any दृष्टान्त and this is quite unlike in a syllogistic statement where 
a दष्टान्त is an absolute necessity: see for example the well known 
व्याप्ति with an उदाहरण, “यंत यत्र धूमस्तत्र तत्र afg: यथा महानसे”. The doubter's 
position can be clarified in full thus: The verse अंनन्तरत्न ... is an in- 
stance of अर्थान्तरन्यास, since the 2nd line justifies the 1st line (of course 
together with its related - principal - clause which is foregone in 
अस्त्यत्तरस्यां. . . नगाधिराज, And the words ड्न्दो compare with the दष्टान्त 
यथा' महावसे, thus bringing in the element of rigid expression of som 
thought. The element, the doubter further argues, has no legitimate 
place in an अर्थान्तरन्यास, because, in an अर्थान्तरन्यास the poet seeks to 
justify what is already understood by his reader [this also, in a charm- 
ing way as is evident from the word कार्कश्यभय ]. As against this, the 
syllogistic statement seeks to clarify, and not to justify, what is 
understood! 


Here, . someone . would point . out. to this doubter the. use 
and acceptance of दृष्टान्त in poetical compositions like गुणानामेव. . 
The doubter is indeed aware of this and yet does not have to give 
up, bécause, in his opinion, the general statement in such verses is 
प्रस्वुत ‘relevant or matter in hand’ from the poet's point of view and 
he j ustifies it by an example. Here, in अनन्तरत्न, . however the general 
statement एको fg.. .निमज्जति is itself अप्रस्तुत ‘irrelevant or matter not 
in hand’ and should need no justification; in fact, it itself seeks to 
justify the preceding line. Further, it has to be remembered that 
in poetic compositions there is place for statements of only such 
things as are matter of experience — they need no proof whatever. 


Having thus discussed the doubt'in respect of the phrase इन्दो . .., 
A points out that thisgvetis not unnecessary or redundant inasmuch 
as it renders the अर्थान्तरन्यास more charming. A goes to assert that 
Kālidāsa himself remained unsatisfied by introducing the अर्थान्तरन्यास 
in the sentencevat हि. . .fyasafaand, therefore, added the दृष्टान्त in 
the phrase zer. — A's assertion has a basis in कुन्तक 5 remark 
अलङकारस्य .? 

It appears, therefore, that, according to A, the figure of speech 
in this verse is quf& of अर्थान्तरत्यास and दष्टान्त; though he does not say 
so. specifically. Consequently, he would translate the verse thus 


“(Himalaya)::..:-of whom, the origin of innumerable jewels, 
the snow could not become the destroyer of beauty; indeed, a single 
fault is lost sight of amidst a multitude of virtues — (this is) like 
the spot (which is lost sight of) amidst the rays of the moon.” 


:3. Vakrokeijtvita,-ed..S, K. De, Calcutta, 1928- (2nd 'ed.). 
4 Kumürasambhava, op. cit, pp.. 10-11. 
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A's observation on the figure of speech in this verse raises the 
following problems: 


() Can we really treat the phrase इन्दोः asa qum ? 


(ii) Supposing it is a दष्टान्त, how can we account for the use 

of इव? 

(iii) Again, the विवरण of नारायण which, it is alleged, follows A's 
commentary very closely, specifically states that इन्दो. . . इत्यत्र तूपमा. 
Could this be the position of A? — this last despite A’s specific use 
and justification of the word दृष्टान्त? 


It appears to me that A had before him the work of Sobhakara 
who, in his अलडकाररत्नाकर defines the figure of speech उदाहरण thus: 


सामान्योदिष्टानामेकस्य निदर्शनमुवाहरणम्‌ | 


सामान्येनाभिहितानामेकस्येवाद्युपादानमुखेन प्रतीतिविशदीकरणार्थ. निदर्शनमुदाहरण- 
मलङ्कार: । अयं चेवायुपादानेनोपमासाधर्म्यात्‌ तत्प्रस्तावे लक्षितः। उदाहरणम्‌-अनन्तरत्न. . 


A has, therefore, used the word दृष्टान्त in the sense of उदाहरण of 
Sobhàkara. It may be equally possible to say that, in A's opinion, 
Kalidasa felt unsatisfied even after using the general proposition 
एको . . . निमज्जति and, therefore, added 81 उदाहरण 95 in syllogistic pattern 
they use यथा महानसे. Perhaps A further thought that इन्दो:, . . is not 
like यथा महानसे. wanting in charm and it was a well-known dictum that 
figures of speech comprised in charming compositions of poet, not in 
dry as dust or matter of fact statements. In order to indicate this, 
he has referred to the verse गुणानामेव . . It is possible then to conclude 
that A very much anticipated a later rhetorician Jagannatha who hàs 
criticised Sobhakara's view, much though he used the word दृष्टान्त (as 
an equivalent of उदाहरण) . And the decisive step A has taken is that 
he has referred to कुन्तक; that would clearly show how he sees two 
figures of speech in this verse 


It should therefore follow that (i) the wordaserq in A's com- 
ment should not be mistaken (a) for the name of a figure of speech or 
(b) in the sense of उदाहरण as Sobhakara used it, (ii) the use of इव 
is certainly taken care of if it is remembered that A sees an उपमा 
in इन्दो:..., and (iii) What A had left unsaid was clarified by his com- 
mentator नारायण. 


5. Cf. Rasagangadhora, ed. Badarinath Jha, Vidya Bhavan Sanskrit Grantha Mala 
l1, Benares, 1955, p. 417 
I avoid here any discussion on the propriety or otherwise of the views of 
Jagannatha. Appayya Diksita and Sobhikara — for this last, see Alankara- 
ratnükara, ed. C Devdhar, Poona Oriental Series, No. 77, Poona, 1942, 
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It may be incidentally pointed out, while closing this discussion, 
that Mallinatha maintainsgep:... as an उपमा. It is true that neither 
A nor Mallinatha has taken note of the other and also that Malli- 
nàtha does not show any acquaintance with the view of Sobhakara. 
It is indeed difficult to answer why Mallinatha has not taken note 
of Sobhakara's view. Or is it possible that Sobhikara’s work had 
not attracted the attention of the Pandits by Mallinatha’s time? or 
even by A's time? And, finally, could A be a predecessor of Malli- 
natha? These questions still keep on lingering in one's mind! 


VAKYASAMSKARA AND PADASAMSKARA 


S. D. JOSHI 
and 


J. A. F. ROODBERGEN 


"IN his discussion on the pb. antarangabahirangayor antarangam 

balavat (pb. 22) Siradeva quotes the statement suvicdrya pada- 
syürtham vükyam grhnanti swrayah: ‘having thoroughly reflected 
upon the meaning of the word the scholars grasp (the meaning of) 
the sentence. The statement is quoted in connection with an argu- 
ment on the order of applying Panini’s rules. The example is vrksa 
iha: ‘in this tree.’ If we put the elements making up the expression 
side by side, we obtain the sequence vrksa + Ni + iha. Here two 
phonological rules become applicable simultaneously, p.6.1.87 to 
the subsequence (vrksa + Ni), and p.6.1.101 to the subsequence 
(Ni + tha). If p.6.1.87 is applied first, the resulting form is vrkse 
which is to be combined with iha. If p.6.1.101 is applied first, the 
resulting form is Iha which is to be combined with vrksa. The com- 
bination of vrkse + iha gives us vrksa iha (p. 6.1.78, p. 8.3.19), 
which is not desired. The combination of vrksa -- Iha gives us 
vrkseha (p.6.1.87), which is not desired. Therefore, to have the de- 
sired expression Siradeva says that we must adopt the padasamskara- 
paksa: ‘view according to which rules are applied resulting in the 
derivation of a pada (not taking into account its connection with 
another word)’. Thus we will first derive the loc. sg. from vrkse, 
and once we have derived it, connect it with iha in the wordgroup 
vrkse iha. 


On the other hand, in deriving the form harir in the wordgroup 
harir gacchati: ‘Hari goes’? we cannot adopt the padasamskarapaksa, 


1. K. V. Abhyankar, Paribhásüsamgraha, Poona (BORI), 1967, p. 187. Siradeva is 
dated somewhat after Purusottamadeva who is placed in the second half of the 
12th cent. A.D., see ibid., Introduction, p. 28 and 29 

2. See PN (The Paribhüsendusekhara of Nagojibhatta. Edited and explained by F. 
Kielhorn, part II, Translation and Notes. Second edition by K. V. Abhyankar, 
Poona, 1960) on pb. 56, p. 319-320; S. D. Joshi: “Sentence-structure according to 
Panini”, Indian Antiquary (Third Series), Vol. III, Bombay, 1969, sections 5.5.1- 
2; and S. D. Joshi and P. Kiparsky, “Siddha and Asiddha in Paninian Phono- 
logy”, Current Approaches in Phonological Theory, Edited by D. A. Dinnsen 
Indiana University Press, 1979, p. 233-235 
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because the independent derivation of hari as a finished form would 
result in the form harih (p. 8.2.66, -s -rU; p.8.3.15, -rU 
-h). Once this form has been derived, there is no rule which 
tells us that in the sequence harih gacchati the visarga is to be chang- 
ed into rU again. Thus we would have harih gacchati as the final 
result, which is not desired. That is why, to have the desired form, 
we must adopt the vakyasamskürapaksa: ‘view according to which 
rules are applied resulting in the derivation of (padas by taking into 
account their connection with other words in the) vakya’. Only 
then we will know that hari does not occur at the end of an utterance, 
so that P.8.3.15 is not applied. Or, in other words, we will put 
the elements of the whole expression harir gacchati before us, as 
hari + sU + gam- + SaP + tiP, and then start applying rules. 


To sum up, the padasamskarapaksa assumes that the pada must 
be treated and derived as a single utterance, independently of its 
connectión with another word, and that it is joined afterwards only 
with other similarly derived padas, as the speaker wishes. The 
vikyasamskarapaksa, on the other hand, assumes that the entire 
vakya which is in the mind of the speaker is to be treated as a single 
coherent utterance and be derived as such. Thus whereas the pada- 
samsküra starts from the analytical elements of the pada, the Vakya- 
samskara starts from the analytical elements of the Vakya. In 
the latter case, a distinction must be introduced between antaranga- 
rules which are word-integrative rules, and bahiranga-rules which 
are non-word-integrative rules. Moreover, as regards the order of 
application, priority must be given to the antaranga-rules. 


The term pada figures as a recognized technical term in Panini’s 
grammar. Padas are subantas and tinantas (P.1.4.14), ie., those 
which end in suffixes called suP and tiN have been provided with 
elements which, among other things, take care of word-connection. 
That is to say, padas are derived in Panini’s grammar as connected 
words, not just as words to be connected after their derivation. It 
remains to be shown how exactly the Astadhyáyi is designed to do 
this. 


It is well-known that the term vākya does not occur among 
Panini’s technical terms, although Panini knows the word vakya and 
even uses it. P.7.3.67 prescribes its formation. The rule says that 
-c of the verbal base vac- is not substituted by -k before this suffix 
NyaT, when the word derived is not the name of an utterance. Thus 
we have vdcyam dha: ‘he said what was to be said’, and vakyam aha: 
‘he spoke a sentence’. In the last example the word vākya stands 
for the name of an utterance (sabda). 
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The word vakya occurs in three Papinisitras in the sense of 
‘sentence’ (P.6.1.139; P.8.1.8; P.8.1.82). From some other 
rules of Panini we infer that utterances may contain more than one 
finite verb (P. 8.1.35; P. 8.1.51-53; P. '8.1.59-66) or just one 
(P.8.1.36-50; P.8.1.68-69; P.8.3.93-94; P. 8.2.96; P. 8.2.99). 


Since Panini did know the term vakya, but did not include it 
among his technical terms standing for linguistic concepts applied 
in his grammar, and, since, in any case, vakya as a linguistic concept 
deserves some consideration, we must conclude that Paninj has pur- 
posely excluded the term — and therefore the concept in whichever 
way he may have defined it — from his grammar. Why? Obvious- 
ly, because he thought that he coftld do without it. His idea must 
have been that words can be derived as connected words without 
introducing and defining the concept of vakya. This holds both for 
derivations involving lexical stems and for derivations involving 


padas (p. 2.1.1)? 


But then what about P.2.3.46? Doesn't this rule make provi- 
sion for the derivation of padas like vrksah: 'tree' independently of 
any other word? Strictly according to Panini, yes (see also under 
1.1.2). In this respect, P.2.3.46 occupies a unique position in the 
Asftadhyadyi But to Katyayana, who proposed to rephrase P.2.3.46 
as abhihite prathamdé, even though the nominative ending does not 
convey a specific syntactic function, this does not mean that a nomi- 
native word is syntactically indifferent. In fact, since it is consider- 
ed to convey any abhihitakaáraka, connection with another word is 


presupposed. 


However, although Panini does not bother to introduce the con- 
cept of vaékya, he obviously cannot dispense with the idea of connec- 
tion. To express this idea, he does not use a single technical term. 
Instead, he uses different non-technical terms, like samartha 
(p.2.1.1.; p.4.1.82), sambandha (p.3.4.1); yoga (p.1.4.59), 
yukta (p.2.3.19) sakanksa (p.2.3.114), and also technical terms 
like kàraka (p.1.4.23), samanadhikarana (p.6.3.34) and anabhi- 
hita (p.2.3.1), which imply connection with another word. Panini 
must have considered that including sentence intonation as dealt 
with in p.8.1.18 ff. there is nothing in the notion vakya which he 


3. Note that Panini’s grammar also provides for the derivation of lexical items, 
either by combining verbal bases or nominal stems with krt - or taddhita - 
suffixes respectively, or by combining (subanta) padas to form a cp. stem 
(p. 1.2.46). For instance, p. 3.1.133 prescribes the suffixes NvuL and trC 
in the sense of agent. .Thus we derive the prétipadikas küraka and kartr. Here 
the meaning 'agent' has no syntactic value unless it is connected with other 
meanings, but it forms part of the lexical meaning. These lexical items form 


the base of Panini’s grammar. 
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could not have from the idea of connected words. After all, he 
might have asked, what else is a vakya but a series of connected 
words? And if it is nothing else, one is at blow absolved from find- 
ing out a definition for vakya, not an easy problem. 


Katyayana is of a different opinion. In connection’ with rules 
prescribing loss of accent and substitution for yusmad and asmad he 
wants to introduce the condition samanavàákye: ‘within one and the 
same sentence’ (Samarthahnika SA, Vt. XI). For that purpose he 
has to define the notion vaékya, something of which Patanjali says 
that it is apürva: ‘completely new’ in Panini’s grammar, and possibly 
dvesya: ‘objectionable’ (Samarthinika, Bh. No. 118). Katyayana 
mentions two difinitions of vakya. Here the second one says that a 
vakya is ekatin: ‘containing a single finite verb’ (Vt. X).* Thus, 
whereas a tinanta may form a vakya by itself, a subanta or.a group 
of subantas cannot. Why cannot subantas form a vakya: ‘sentence’? 
The answer is that probably, according to Katyayana, a sentence is 
an organized whole, in which the connections ultimately depend on 
connection with a finite verb. Thus, to Katyayana, in distinction 
from Panini, probably the finite verb forms the organizing principle 
of the utterance, which will simply fall apart in disconnected pieces, 
like words in an enumeration, in the absence of a finite verb. This 
could be the deep reason behind Katyayana's proposal to rephrase 
P.2.3.46 as abhihite prathama.^ 


The question whether the concept of vakya introduced is an im- 
provement on Panini's rules, and succeeds in justifying examples 
where Panini fails, must be left unanswered here (see SA, p. 122- 
124). 


Given Panini’s idea of words to be derived in view of their 
connection with another word, given also his division of words into 
subantas and tinantas, and, finally, given the relative unimportance 
of word-order in Sanskrit, what are, in fact, the possibilities for word- 
connection? They are just three:— 


(a) tinanta + tinanta, 
(b) tinanta + subanta, 
(c) subanta + subanta. 


In (a) the connection is taken care of by individual rules, as 
the case may be (see the rules enumerated under 1.1.0 for utter- 


* SA .. Patanjali's Vyüàkarana-Mahabhüsya: Samarthühnika, Edited with Trans- 
lation and Explanatory Notes by S. D. Joshi, Publications of the Center of 
Advanced Study in Sanskrit, Class C, No. 3, University of Poona, 1968. 

4. Vt. III on p. 2.3.46, see also Mbh. I, p. 462, line 6, (Kielhorn's edition). It is 
definitely the reason behind Patafijali's redefinition of Sega as karmadinam 
avivaksü, see Mbh. I, p. 463, line 13. i 

A.S.—11 
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ances containing more than one verb). In (b) the connection is 
accounted for by P.1.4.23-55, and, from the point of view of form, 
by P.2.3.1-49. In (c) the connection is accounted for by P.2.3.50, 
both from the point of view of relation and that of form, because 
the rule says that the genitive ending conveys the sense of relation 
other than the ones enumerated so far. 


But if Panini’s grammar is designed to derive words in view of 
their connection with another word, does this mean that we cannot 
derive isolated words, like vrksah: ‘tree’ or piba: ‘drink’? Does it 
also mean that the padasamskürapaksa is a view alien to the design 
of Panini’s grammar? i 


In this connection, it may be worth while to quote a passage 
from the Mbh. Kātyāyana in Vt. IV on P.1.2.45 has stated padār- 
thād anyasyanupalabdhir iti cet padérthabhisambandhasyopalabdhih: 
‘If (it is argued that in a vakya) we do not understand anything 
other than meanings of words, (then we say this is not so, because) 
we understand (also) the relation between the wordmeanings’, 
After explaining the Vt. literally, Patafijali continues, iha deva- 
datta ityukte ... etesam padānām simanye vartamananüm yadvisese 
‘vasthānam sa vakydrthah: ‘On the one hand, when we say deva- 
datta: 'O Devadatta' (sg. voc.) we indicate an agent, not an object, 
nor an action or quality. When we say gam: ‘cow’ (sg. acc. fem.) 
we indicate an object, not an agent, nor an action or quality. When 
we say abhyaja: ‘drive near’ we indicate an action, not an agent, 
not an object or quality. When we say śuklām: ‘white’ (sg. fem. 
acc.) we indicate a quality, not an agent or object, nor an action. 
On the other hand, when we say devadatta güm abhydja suklim: 
'O Devadatta, bring near the white cow', everything becomes indi- 
cated. Devadatta alone is the agent, nobody else. The cow alone is 
the object, nothing else. (The act of) bringing near alone is the 
action, no other. White alone is the quality not black. (Therefore 
we will say that) the sentence-meaning consists in (connection) 
made specific of words which (by themselves) convey (connection) 
in a general way (only)’. 


What Patanjali means is this. The isolated words devadatta, 
gàm, etc. tell us that they are to be connected with other words in 
the sense of kartr, karman, kriyaà and viśeşaņa. But they are, so to 
speak, open-ended forms whose precise connection is still to be fill- 
ed in. The form devadatta means (devadatta + kartr) + x; gim 
means (go + karman) + x; abhyàja means (abhyaj + kriyd) + x; 


5. Mbh. I, p. 218, lines 5-10. The passage was translated and discussed earlier in 
S. D. Joshi, art. quoted, section 2.3.1. 
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suklam means (sukla + visesana) + x. Here the x-es represent 
suitable wordclasses. But in the sentence these word-classes have 
been replaced by specific words in connection with which devadatta, 
etc. function as the agent, etc. A sentence is not to be derived from 
a partially abstract scheme, but a concrete utterance in which every 
constituent has assumed a concrete shape. 


What do we learn from this? Mainly two things. First, that 
Patanjali here adopts the padasamskarapaksa, according to which a 
vakya is a concatenation of independently derived padas. Secondly, 
that it is possible to derive isolated words with the help of general 
rules in Panini’s grammar, which do not specify a word-context for 
the word to be derived, but which assume a suitable wordclass- 
context. 


Returning to the questions raised at the beginning of this sec- 
tion, we will say that (1) nqminative padas, according to Panini, 
can be derived independently, out of context, to just convey the 
pratipadikartha: ‘nominal stem meaning’, (2) non-nominative padas 
cannot be derived independently. They require at least the pre- 
sence of a suitable wordclass to explain their connective grammati- 
cal meaning; (3) tinanta padas cannot be derived independently. 
Forms like piba: ‘drink’ require connection with a particular pro- 
noun (P. 1.4.105) without which we cannot explain the particular 
ending chosen. 


What view does the padasaiskarapaksa represent? Actually, it 
is not a view on how Panini’s grammar works, because as far as 
this is concerned, there can be only one view, namely, the vakya- 
samskarapaksa. To understand Panini’s grammar, both in its design 
and in its operation, we must start from connected words, whether 
in a wordgroup or in a sentence taken as a completed utterance. 
But then, what is the use of the padasamskarapaksa? Leaving out 
of account the question of the derivation of nominative subantas to 
explain which the padasamskürapaksa was not evolved in the first 
place, we understand that the padasamskarapaksa really represents 
the learner's view of Panini’s grammar. It is the method according 
to which this grammar was and still is taught in the pathasalas. 
Basically, it is a paradigmatic method, because each independently 
derived form can be seen as belonging to a particular paradigm built 
round one lexical stem. As a method it is helpful in acquiring know- 
ledge of Panini’s rules and their application as regards individual 
unconnected forms. But is not a view on Pinini’s grammar as a 
whole, as an alternative to the vakyasamskaàrapaksa. It can only 
work by suppressing the idea of connection which is fundamental to 
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Panini. It has been raised to the status of paksa: ‘alternative view’ 
in an unwarranted way. 


In fact, it fails to provide insight in the design and the purpose 
of the Astadhyay. It becomes positively harmful, when the im- 
pression is created that Panini’s grammar is sabdānuśāsana (Mbh. I, 
p. 1, line 1) in the sense that it is a method to instruct us in deriv- 
ing unconnected words which are to. be connected after their deri- 
vation only. P&anini’s grammar is designed to explain and derive 
connected words as they are connected in an utterance, and it starts 
from the actual form of that utterance. This is what is called 
$abdünusüsana (see also under 1.1.0 in connection with vakyam 
dha; Sabda means ‘utterance’ ) . 


But what about Siradeva’s difficulty to solve which he adopted 
the padasamskarapaksa? The answer is that the distinction between 
antaranga and bahiranga rules introduced by the vakyasamskara- 
paksa will remove the difficulty. Therefore we need not adopt the 
padasamskàrapaksa. 


ANANDAVARDHANA'S IDEA OF “RASA” AS 
‘KAVYARTHA’ AND ‘KAVYATMAN’ 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


THE doctrine of ‘dhvani’ in Indian poetics is indeed beset with 

several riddles, judging by the diversity of interpretations regard- 
ing it in the past as well as the present. The object of this paper 
is to highlight one of them and offer an explanation. 


The Dhvanyàloka proper should be virtually regarded as com- 
mencing with the karika (1.2): 


Yo'rthah sahrdayaslaghyah 
Kavyatmeti vyavasthitah; 
Vacyapratiyamanakhyau 
tasya bhedavubhau smrtau. 


because the preceding initial karika is nothing more than a re- 
capitulation of the diverse objections that might be raised against 
the nomenclature of 'dhvani' to the dtman or soul of poetry. It 
only states the need for establishing the thesis that Dhvani is 
'kavyátman' by explaining it at length. 


Anandavardhana introduces here two of the key terms of his 
thesis — namely, 'artha' or ‘kavyartha’ and ‘kavyatman’ — without 
offering any explanation. And more often than not, it is seen that 
the common meaning of ‘sense’ or ‘meaning’ is assigned to ‘artha’, 
and ‘atman’ is understood as ‘soul’ enshrined within a body. But 
these common and popular associations lead us away from the main 
thesis and argument of Anandavardhana because, for one thing, 
poetic meaning in question is not the usual referential or implied 
meaning of individual words or sentences in any poem; and for an- 
other, the dtman or soul of poetry cannot be construed as literally 
residing within the ‘body’ of the poem outside the reader in any 
objective sense. What we are really concerned with here is a meta- 
semantic and aesthetic analysis of the basic facts of poetry — its 
raw-material or ingredients and ultimate experience in the reader 
— necessitating the promulgation of a new aesthetic concept like 
‘dhvani’, 
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Few modern scholars have noticed the pregnant significance of 
this Karika, which is substantially the very foundation of all the 
super-structure of dhvani, though Abhinavagupta has often hinted 
at it. On the other hand, scholars remain baffled by the apparent 
paradox contained in the karika — ‘The meaning admired by 
sahrdayas is established as the soul of poetry and it is two-fold: ‘vacya’ 
(stated) and ‘vyangya’ (suggested). How can there be two átmans 
or souls in a single body? It is anathema in Indian thought be- 
cause the Upanishadic Atman is admittedly one. Further the com- 
mon referential meaning (४६०४७) cannot be regarded as the ‘soul’ 
of poetry at all even by stretching one's imagination to the utmost 
limit, because the whole argument of the Dhvanyiloka runs coun- 
ter to it. 


II 


The line of thinking sketched above reveals an utter lack of 
historical and philosophical perspective demanded by the text of a 
poet-philosopher like Anandavardhana. Let us take the historical 
perspective first. The father of the ‘rasa’-theory is Bharata; and 
one cannot ignore him while trying to understand the Dhvani theory. 
He has used both the crucial words ‘artha’ and ‘kavyartha’ at the 
very beginning in his treatment of ‘rasa’ and ‘bhava’ (i.e. Chap. VI 
& VII, Nátyasástra). While his rasasütra — 


“tatra | vibhavanubhava-vyabhicari-sarnyogad-rasanispattih”’ 
is universally noticed, its immediately preceding observation — 
“na hi rasadrte kascid-arthah pravartate" 


receives less attention. But it is a very important statement of 
theory:—"'There is no ‘artha’ other than ‘rasa’ to be discussed in the 
treatise as a whole. ‘Rasa’ is the be-all and end-all of all ‘natya’ 
which includes 'kavya'. 'Artha' par excellence for Bharata is 'rasa' 
itself. This should be fully appreciated before we embark on a 
study of Indian aesthetics. 


This is further substantiated by Bharata's observation while 

explaining 'bhavas' etymologically — 
‘kavyarthan bhavayanti’ iti 

— an observation pertinently taken up by Abhinavagupta as repre- 
senting Bharata’s last word on ‘bhava’-cum-‘rasa’, and explained 
first (under VI.31) before introducing controversial discussions in 
his Abhinavabharatt, The most significant point noted by him 
therein is the fact that "rasa" or aesthetic meaning in poetry is 
something over and above the commonly understood Vakyartha; 
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and that it is to be reckoned as a meta-semantic understanding com- 
parable to what grammarians call ‘pratibha’ and Mimarnsakas call 
‘bhavana’ of ‘vidhi’ or ‘niyoga’ within the reach of a only few eligi- 
ble persons:— 


Yathadarganam pratibha-bhavana-vidhi-niyogadi- 
bhàsabhirvyavahrta-pratipattih, tathaiva 
kavyatmakadapi Sabdadadhikarino 'dhika'sti 
pratápattih.! 


In such a philosophical analysis, the totality of 'kavya' itself 
(including ordinary ‘sabda and ‘artha’) can be regarded as ‘Sabda’ in 
a broad technical sense when ‘rasa’ becomes its ‘artha’ or ‘kavyartha’. 
This indeed is the consideration which entitles poetics to be regard- 
ed as a ‘Sastra’ or science. In a word, it becomes a truism that 
'kavyartha' which is ‘rasa’ is supra-mundane, ‘alaukika’ or ‘lokottara’. 


Anandavardhana himself in Kārikā 1.7 uses the word ‘kavyar- 
tha’ in this sense in the compound ‘kavyartha-tattvajria’ indicating 
the differentia of connoisseurs. The Locana explains ‘kivyartha’ 
here as “Kavyasya tattvabhüto yo’rthah”, i.e. the intrinsic aesthetic 
meaning of poetry. Its implications are fully brought out in the 
Kaumudi as follows:— 


‘The word ‘tattva’ is deliberately used to exclude the plain- 
ly stated (vacya) meaning. It here means only ‘soul’ or átman. 
In all these usages, the word ‘artha’ never means ordinary 
‘sense’; since manifestation of ‘rasas’ by naming them has been 
ruled out. Etymologically, it means that which is most intend- 
ed to be realised primarily (even referential meaning only 
serving as means thereto); and as Bharata’s usage shows, it is 
applicable first and foremost only to ‘rasa’; though loosely we 
might talk also of suggested ‘vastu’ (idea) and ‘alankara’ (figure 
of speech) as kavyartha, since they too have a kind of aesthetic 
superiority over the plainly stated meaning? 


That we are on the right track is further corroborated by the 
explanation of Bharata's verse (VII.7): ‘Yo’rtho hrdayasam- 


vad? ..... ' explained in the Locana-Kaumudi on the initial verse 
as "yo vibhavadiripah satkavivarnanadhirudho'rthah" and “tasya 
arthasya bhavah ...... samunmesah, rasodbhavah rasotpattihetur- 


bhavati". Here we find that the causal factors of ‘rasa’, namely 


1. Nagendra's edn., Delhi, p. 470 

2. इह सवेत्राथेशन्दो नाभिघेयवचन: स्वशन्दाभिघेयत्वस्य निरस्तत्वात्‌; कि तु अर्थ्यते प्राधान्यनेत्यथ:, वाच्य_ 
स्याथस्य तं प्रति सवथा पर्यवसानात्‌ | स॑ च यद्यपि मख्यतया रसादिरेव, अत एवोक्तं मूनिना "eremita 
marfa” इति; same वस्त्वजङकारध्वन्योरपि वाच्यापेक्षयोत्कर्ष: किन भवतं।त्यभिप्रायेणाथत्वः 
मुक्तम्‌ | —KSRI Edn., Madras, p. 172 
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'vibhava' ete., are also termed ‘artha’ in the sense of ‘vacyartha’ or 
referential meaning. 


The Kaumudi is only echoing what Abhinavagupta himself said 
explicitly in the beginning of his commentary on Bharata’s VI 
chapter:— 


padarthavakyarthau rasesveva paryavasyata iti 
asadharanyat, pradhanyacca kavyasyarthah 
ras&áh. Arthyante pradhanyena ityarthah. 

Na tvarthasabdo abhidheyavaci.+ 


The semantic spectrum of the word ‘artha’ is indeed very wide. 
As the Amarakosa observes:— 


artho’bhidheya-rai-vastu-prayojana-nivrttisu 


In the aesthetics of Bharata inherited by Anandavardhana, it 
does not mean ‘abhidheya’ (dictionary sense), but only ‘prayojana’ 
or intended ultimate value of ‘rasa’. Otherwise, the ‘vacyarthas’ of 
poetry would be tantamount to be ‘laukika’; and then they could at 
the most lead to a worldly purport (tatparya) like ‘bheda’ (exclu- 
sion) or ‘sarnsarga’ (syntactical understanding of the various ele- 
ments), missing entirely the mark of ‘rasa’. Hence it is that it 
becomes incumbent on the part of the aesthetician to discard ‘tat- 
parya' as the poetic process involved in the delineation of ‘rasa’ and 
posit a unique explanation like ‘dhvani’ as Anandavardhana did:— 


yastvatrapi tatparyasaktimeva dhvananarn 
manyate sa na vastutattvavedi. Vibhavanu- 
bhavapratipadake hi vakye tatparyasaktirbhede 
Samsarge va paryavasyet; na to rasyamanata- 
sare rase-ityalam bahuna.5 


‘Rasa’ by definition is neither scriptural, figurative nor logical 
meaning. It is sui generis. Hence none of the recognised explana- 
tions of sentence-meaning like ‘tatparya’, ‘laksana’ and 'anumàna' can 
encroach upon the exclusive province of ‘dhvani’ which is aesthetic 
experience or significance. 


3. Cf. वाच्याद्विभावीभूताद्रसनिष्यन्दः- —Locana, Op. cit, p. 193. 

4. Loc. Cit. Cf. also Kalpalatéviveka, Ahmedabad, 1968, p. 308; and Hemacandra, 
Kàvyünusüsana, Dr. V. M. Kulkarni’s Edn., Ahmedabad, 1964, p. 97. 

5. Locana, KSRI edn., p. 156. A sentence in common parlance — like ‘Bring 
the Cow’ — can signify the purport of excluding animals other than the cow, 
or of insistence on the act of bringing the cow desired, on the part of the 
person commissioned (See Kaumudi, Loc. Cit). 
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III 


With this minimum background in mind, we might now try to 
understand the initial statement of the dhvani-analysis (Dhvanya- 
loka, 1.2). The ‘artha’ intended therein cannot be anything other 
than 'rasa' No sahrdaya will ever deny the paramount position of 
‘soul’ to it in poetry. It justifies the first half of the karika fully. 
It also squares up totally with the statement in 1.55 — kavyasyatma 
sa evarthah — because the illustration cited is of Valmiki’s creative 
upsurge of ‘rasa’ at the sight of the bird mercilessly shot by a hunter. 
The same is called 'svadu arthavastu’ or ‘sweet aesthetic content’ in 
I.6 and the need of sahrdaya for fully appreciating it is underscored 
in I.7. Naturally ‘so’rthah’ in I.8 is nothing but ‘rasa’ which is ex- 
clusively vyangya or suggested. It is stated as the goal in I.9 to 
12, again generally, as 'so'rthah', etc. And what is most crucial and 
decisive is the use of the term 'arthah' twice in I.13, first in the 
sense of referential (vicya) meaning and then in the sense of sug- 
gested ‘rasa’, etc. (vyangya), while technically introducing the aes- 
thetic term 'dhvani' for the first time. ‘Dhvani’ could in no way be 
called 'kavya-vi$esa' or poetry par excellence unless all elements in- 
volved therein — ordinary $abda and artha as vyaiijakas, vyangya 
artha, vyatijanàvyapàára — partook of the unique aesthetic process 
in such a unique way, that 'rasa', etc. stood out most outstandingly 
beautiful or enjoyable. 


So much for the repetitive and consistent usage of the word 
‘artha’ to denote only 'pratiyamanartha' by the karikakara, which 
can be justified only on the premise that he was following the tradi- 
tion of Bharata in regarding ‘rasa’ as primarily kavyartha or vükyàr- 
tha, a meta-linguistic value.? 


IV 


Now the question arises about ‘kivyatman’. The very use of 
the word ‘atman’ is analogical. Neither Anandavardhana nor 
Abhinavagupta have taken them too literally and stretched the ana- 
logy beyond permissible limits in their accounts of poetry. The 
very crux of the thesis of dhvani, or the sheet-anchor on which 
‘dhvani’ can be established, demarmds an initial distinction between 
real kavyàrtha or rasa on the one hand and popular vakyartha or 


6. The references are throughout to K. Krishnamoorthy’s Edn., Dhvanyāloka, 
Dharwar, 1974. 

1. For a fuller discussion of the issue relating to the aesthetic use of these terms, 
see my article under publication in the Journal of the Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Tirupati, viz.; — vyartha’ and 'Vakyartha' Cf. also Locana — 'rapà- 
dirarthah’, KSRI edn., p. 146 and Dhvanyéloka — ‘(rasinam vakyarthatvena- 
bhyupagamat,’ Dharwar edn., p. 17 
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vacyartha, since both are actually involved in poetry as ‘end’ and 
‘means’. There can be ‘vacyartha’ without ‘Kavyartha’ or ‘rasa’, but 
the vice-versa is not true. There cannot be any ‘kavyartha-rasa’ 
without vacyartha. Both are thus peculiarly involved with each 
other in ideal poetry. The relation is not exactly that of soul and 
body either; for while a lifeless or soulness body is a corpse and 
useless, and does not deserve any attention but disposal, the body of 
poetry consisting of ‘vacaka-Sabda’ and ‘vacyartha’ makes its own 
demands like alankara and guna from the poet; and unless this mini- 
mum beauty is assured, it cannot serve as a fitting medium or body 
for ‘rasa.’ In other words, the body of poetry too has claims on the 
poet’s creative attention and is not purposeless. 


Still more remarkable is the fact that ‘rasa’ or aesthetic experi- 
ence of the connoisseur can be described only as ‘vyangya’ or sug- 
gested in the final form assumed by the ‘dhvani’ theory. And 
‘vyangya’ is a relative term, which becomes meaningless without its 
counter-part ‘vyanjaka’ since both these are essential in the poetic 
process or vyapara or vyaiijana. Now what are the vyanjakas of 
rasa if not vacaka-Sabda and vavyartha? Thus, any description or 
division of the ‘vyangya’ atman must perforce take into account its 
vyanjakas, which are in common language regarded as vacaka and 
vacya without reference to ‘rasa.’ Because of these unique exigen- 
cies of the aesthetic situation in poetry, the atman has to be con- 
strued a little widely as to embrace both; and its narrow meaning of 
monistic soul in the Upanisadic sense has to be given up altogether. 


Anandavardhana knew that he had precedents in such a loose 
usage of the term atman. Nowhere does he explain it as Vedantic 
soul. He explains it generally as 'tattva' or ultimate principle (I.1) 
sararupa-artha (I.2), i.e. essential goal, sarabhita-artha (1.5), etc. 
In such explanations kavyartha as seen above and kavyatman be- 
come almost interchangeable. The term ‘atman’ also according to 
the Amarakosa, has several meanings, one of which is ‘body’:— 


atma yatno dhrtirbuddhih svabhavo brahma varsma ca.? 


As Ksirasvamin points out, the usage 'Kréatman' refers to the lean 
body of a person. In the TàáAdya Mahabrahmana we have the 
usage — 


tasmaditara 4tma medyati ca krsyati ca? 


Here also it is clear that the body is spoken of as getting fat or 
lean. 


8. Loc. Cit. III.iii.10. 
9. Loc. Cit. V.i.7, 
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A still more glaring example is that of Patanjali in his Maha- 
bhasya who speaks of two atmans, antar-atman and áarira-átman:— 


dvavatmanau — antaratma Sariratma 09.10 


While explaining the above, Kaiyata observes that according to the 
Sankhya standpoint, ‘antahkarana’ would be ‘antaratman’ and not 
‘purusa’ which would be possible according to Naiyayikas. 


From the above, it should be clear that the use of the term 
‘atman’ to mean the body is not such a inexcusable or insoluble pro- 
position. 


V 


But there is one more important consideration which must have 
guided Anandavardhana in according an apparently equal status to 
vacyartha and ‘vyangyartha’ in his very first proposition about 
kavya. Following Bharata, one must hold that rasadi alone is the 
aesthetic goal or meaning in poetry. It might be true also in the 
case of drama. But in non-dramatic poetry, which allows an equal 
room for nature-description, etc., ‘rasa’ may not be exclusively pri- 
‘mary. It might often be secondary. But even secondary or sub- 
sidiary ‘rasadi’ is beautiful; that is the province of rasavadalankara. 
Other forms of suggested meaning also like 'vastu' can often be out- 
shone by the preponderant beauty of vacyartha. This has to be ac- 
corded a status of poetry, since in the classics of Sanskrit literature, 
we have both types in abundance, and none can be gainsaid. Thus 
recognition of such gunibhütavyangya or poetry of subordinated 
suggestion became unavoidable. 


Anandavardhana, therefore, had to concede a conspicuous place 
to primary vacyartha too in his aesthetic analysis of poetry. This 
apparent shifting of stand was forced upon him by the sheer logic 
of poetic facts. Though theoretically, it might appear like a com- 
promise or concession, actually, however, it is not so at all. All 
individual instances of recognised poetry do consist of both beauti- 
ful ‘vacya’ and beautiful 'vyangya' elements. The relative judge- 
ment of the one. or the other as being superior is a matter of taste 
since these are only adventitious limiting adjuncts (upadhis) which 
are not constant but variant. As Candidasa puts it:— 


na khalu dhvanitva-gunibhütavyangyatve 
tadviseso và gotvasvatvadivat vaiyadhi- 
karanyaniyata-dharmah svikriyante, 

kim tu aupadhikah. TataSca yada yasya 


10. Under Panini, I.3.67-68. 
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pradhanopakarakatvamutkrsyate tadà tasyo- 
padhermukhyatvena vyavaharah.!! 


The two forms of poetry in question do not differ from each 
other like a cow and a horse. Both are found assisting each other; 
their names only serve to indicate which assists which -in a given 
instance. Even Anandavardhana is conscious of this and adds the 
caution that one should not exhibit any craze for dhvani vis-a-vis 
gunibhitavyangya.'? 


That is the reason why in the famous definition of Dhvani, 
Anandavardhana is cautious enough to narrow down the scope of 
‘dhvani’ to ‘kavyavigesa’ or a type of poetry without shutting the 
door on the possibility of another type of poetry like 'gunibhütav- 
yangya.’ Hence Abhinavagupta has no hesitation in accepting the 
position that “experience of beauty itself can be deemed 'atman' of 
poetry." 


Yaccoktarn — carutvapratitistarhi kivyasyatma 
syat’ iti, tadangikurma eva.? 


- In fact, the novel distinction of 'alankara' and ‘alankarya’ adum- 

brated in the Dhvanyàloka too becomes meaningful only in the 
above context of reconciling the claims of the beauty of both the 
categories of poetic beauty. For the first time, 'alankaras' come to 
be appreciated in rélation to ‘rasas’ instead of being treated as in- 
dependent sources of poetic beauty. 


In the light of the above, it will be seen that the adverse criti- 
ques of Mahimabhatta and Vi$vanatha of the Dhvani-Karika (1.2) 
as involving a blatant self-contradiction are not quite tenable. As 
Abhinavagupta remarks in another place, "all the beauties attained 
by all the means only add up to contribute to the superior fasci- 
nation of the end which they serve". 


gunah krtaétmasarnskarah 
pradhanam pratipadyate 
pradhanasyopakare hi 
tatha bhüyasi vartate.' 


11. Kavyaprakasadipika, S. P. Bhattacharya’s edn., Vol. II, Calcutta, 1965, p. 205. 
12. Locana, KSRI edn., p. 184. 
13. रसभावादितात्पयंमाश्रित्य॑विनिवेशनम्‌ | 
अलङ्कृतीनां सर्वासामलडकारत्वसाधनम्‌ ।। —Dhvanydloke, 11.6 
14. Cf. न wdd घ्वनिरागिणा भवितव्यम्‌ | —Dhvanyáloka, Vrtti under III.39 
15. This citation from the Locana ascribed to Bhagavan is yet to be traced; it is 
also ae anonymously in the Kaévyaprakasa (end of Chap. VI) and Kalpalatü- 
viveka, 
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But the truth of the matter, when considered in depth, is that 
the distinction between 'dhvani' and 'gunibhütavyangya' is not only 
just functional and arbitrary dictated by considerations of practical 
criticism; but also that it is unreal. The distinction is possible only 
when one holds in abeyance the ultimate end or purpose of poetry, 
viz. 'rasadi' and becomes alive to manifestations of penultimate 
poetic beauty. If that whole and sole canon of poetic art is adopted 
in an undiluted form — everything will come under a single cate- 
gory of 'dhvani' and there will be nothing like any ‘gunibhita- 
vyangya’ at all.'é Like ‘maya’ in ‘Advaita,’ all distinctions other than 
‘dhvani’ will disappear; and even there, the distinctions like ‘vastu- 
dhvani' and 'alankara-dhvani' will fade away leaving the Brahman 
so to say of ‘rasa’ exclusively." Such are some of the implications 
underlying the practical analysis of poetry by Anandavardhana in 
the very beginning of his work (1.2-4) which deserve more than a 
passing attention. One “atman” of 'rasa-dhvani' appears as if it 
were two, because both share in the unique beauty of poetry and 
their relation is one of ‘angangi-bhava’ ‘principal and subordinate’ the 
roles of 'principal and 'subordinate' remaining fluid and indeter- 
minate in given instances of poetry, though it might go against dry 
logic or exacting science. Anandavardhana is very much conscious 
of the fact that, while enjoying the 'vyangya, the ‘vacya’ is not 
elbowed out.!8 


16. Cf. Op. Cit. 11.40. The adhyaropa-apavada technique adopted in Advaita- 
vedanta bears close resemblance to the technique adopted here by Ananda- 
vardhana. 

17. प्रतीयमानस्य चान्यभेददर्शनेषपि रसभावमुखेनेवोपलक्षणम्‌, प्राधान्यात्‌- —Vrtti under I.5. 

18. Cf. न fe mara प्रतीयमाने वाच्यबुदिर्दूरीमवति। —Dhvanyüloka, Dharwar edn., p. 200. 
It should not be forgotten that, ultimately, even the analogical maxims like 

‘Padartha-vakyartha-nyaya’, ‘ghatatadupadanakarana-nyaya’ and ‘ghata-pradipa- 

nyaya’ are partial explanations which miss the unique interrelationship of the 

two constituent elements intellectually analysed, though aesthetically indivisible. 

Since one can proceed only from the known to the unknown even in aesthetics, 

the several varieties or paradigms of 'dhvani' are named after the ‘vicyas’ only 

which play diverse roles as ‘vyaiijakas’, and not in terms of 'vyangya' rasas, etc. 

(whose number would be infinite indeed as realised by Anandavardhana himself). 


Prakrit Verses In Dasarupaka with Avaloka 
And 


In Kavyaprakasa 
V. M. KULKARNI 


[1] 


PRAKRIT VERSES IN DASARUPAKA WITH AVALOKA 


THE Dasaripa or Dasarüpaka of Dhananjaya (last quarter of the 

10th century A.D.) with the commentary Avaloka by Dhanika 
(written a little later) mainly deals with dramaturgy. As it con- 
tains a treatment of such topics as the types of hero, of heroine, and 
the nature and number of rasas which are common to poetics we 
take it up for our study. This work has been published several 
times. Here references are made to the Nirnaya Sagar Press, 5th 
edition (1941). 


(1) Dullahajananurao ................ (p. 13) 
बुल्लह-जणाणुराओ लज्जा गरुई परव्यसो अप्पा । 
पिअसहि विसमं पेम्सं मरणं सरणं णवरं एक्क ।। 
(दुलंम-जनानुरागो लज्जा गुर्वी परवश आत्मा à 


प्रियसखि विवसं प्रम मरणं शरणं केवलमेकम्‌ i) 
—Ratnavali II-1 


(2) Kim dharanie miamko ................ (p. 24) 
कि धरणोएं मिअंको आआसे महिहरो जले जलगो à 
मज्झण्हम्मि पओसो दाविज्जउ देहि आर्णात्त॥ 
(कि धरण्यां मृगाडक आकाशे महोधरो जले ज्वलनः । 
मध्याह्न प्रदोषो वर्शयतां देह्याज्ञप्तिम्‌ ॥) 
—Ratnavali IV-8 
(3) Majjha painpa esà ................ (p. 24) 
मज्झ पइण्णा एसा भणामि हिअएण जं महसि qe i 
तं ते वावेमि Ge गुरुणो मंतप्पहावेण ui 
(मम प्रतिज्ञेषा भणामि gada यत्‌ काङक्षसि mur । 
तत्ते दशंयामि स्फुटं गुरोमंन्त्रप्रमावेण ।।) 
—Ratnavali IV-9 
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(4) Kulabaliae pecehaha कि इक टा. (9. 43) 
कुलबालिआए पेच्छह जोव्यण-लाअण्ण-विब्मम-विलासा à 
. षबसंति व्व पंबसिए एंति व्व पिए धरं uw ॥ 
(कुलबालिकायाः प्रक्षष्वं योवन-लावण्य-वि्म-विलासाः | 
प्रवसन्तीव प्रोषिते आयन्तोव प्रिये गृहमायति i) 
—GS(W) 871 

The reading ‘pasavanti’ in the printed text is most probably a 
printing mistake for the Sanskrit rendering of this word is correctly 
given as ‘pravasanti’ in the Sanskrit cchiyd. But the readings 
‘piye’ and ‘ette’ are incorrect. The Adyar edition (1969) reads 
‘Kulavalianarn’ (Sk: Kulapalikanam) for Kula-baliae. Tt retains the 
wrong readings ‘piye’ and ‘ette’ (vide p. 92). 

(5) Hasiam aviara-muddham ................ (p. 43) 

हसिअमविआर-मुद्धं भमिअं विरहिअ-विलास-सच्छाहं | 
भणिअं सहाव-सरलं धण्णाण घरे कलत्ताणं ।॥। 
(हसितमविकार-मुग्ध मितं विरहित-विलास-सच्छायम्‌ । 
भणितं स्वमाव-सरलं धन्यानां गृहे कलत्राणाम्‌ ॥। ) 

Our printed edition reads Succhüai (Sk: succhiyam). The 
Adyar edition (p. 92) reads 'sacchaam'. The emended reading 
‘sacchaham’ means ‘like, similar’. 

(6) Lajjapajjattapasahanaim ................ (p. 43) 

लज्जा-पज्जत्त-पसाहगाईं परतत्ति-णिप्पिवासाईं । 
अविणअ-दिम्मोहाइ धण्णाण घरे कलत्ताइ ॥। 
(लज्जा-पर्याप्त-प्रसाधनानि पर-चिन्ता-निष्पिपासानि à 
अविनय-दिइमोहानि धन्यानां गृहे कलत्राणि ui) 
—GS (W) 866 
. The Prakrit word ‘tatti’ stands for 'trpti' as well as ‘cinta’. The 
Adyar edition reads 'paracinta' With that reading the gàthà be- 
comes metrically defective. The reading 'avinaa-dummehairn' in 
our printed edition is rendered into Sanskrit as ‘avinaya-dur- 
medhamsi’. The Gujarati Printing Press edition (1914 A.D.), 
p. 66, explains it as follows: 
अविनय-दुर्मेधांसि इत्यस्य अविनय दुर्मेधांसि अविनयो न कतंव्य इत्येवमविनय- 
विष (य) कदृष्टज्ञानवन्ति' इत्यथः अविनयशून्यानि इति यावत्‌ à 

The Adyar edition p, 93, adopts the reading 'avinaadimmohaim; 

and explains it as follows 
अव्नियदिडमोहानोति । एषामविनये दिड्मोह एव । अविनय-मागेस्मरणमेव न 
विद्यत इत्यर्थः | 
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(7) Tava ccia rai-samae ................ (p. 44) 
ताव च्चिअ रइसमए महिलाणं fram विराअंति । 
जाव ण कुवलअ-दल-सच्छहाइं मउलेंति णअणाइ ॥। 
(तावदेव रतिसमये महिलानां विश्रमा विराजन्ते । 


यावन्न कुवलयदल-सच्छाये मुकुलयतो नयने t) 
—GS 1.5 


The Adyar edition (p. 95) reads ‘Jā navakuvalaa’ — d 
(Sk: 
यावन्नवकुवलयदलसच्छाये मुकुलीमवतो नयने i) 
The Sanskrit cchiya, presented in our printed text, reads: 
यावन्न कुवलयदलस्वच्छमानि मुकुलयन्ति नयनानि u 
The Sanskrit rendering ‘svacchabhani’ goes against Hema- 
candra’s grammar: 
छायायां होकान्तौ वा i 
आकान्तो वतमाने छाया-शब्दे यस्य हो वा भवति । 


Again, in Prakrit there is no dual number. Hence the form 
‘naandim’ is perfectly all right. In Sanskrit rendering it is neces- 
sary to follow the dual number construction. 


(8) Saccam jànai datthum .............. (p. 51) 
सच्चं जाणइ दटठं सरिसम्मि जणम्मि ASAT राओ। 
मरउ ण तुमं भणिस्सं मरणं पि सलाहणिज्जं से ॥। 
(सत्यं जानाति द्रष्टुं सदुशे जने युज्यते रागः 
faai न त्वां भणिव्यामि मरणमपि श्लाघनीयं तस्याः i) 
—GS I-12 
This gatha is cited as an example of the figure of speech ‘Vya- 
tyasa’ in Alamkara-ratnakara (p. 116) and of ‘Aksepa’ in Alamkàra- 
kaustubha. AlamWüraratnakara reads saccia (Sk: saiva) in place of 
‘Saccarh 
(9) Mahu ehi kim nivalaa ................ (p. 51) 
महृएहि कि णिवालअ (? महुएहि कि व 'बालअ) *हरसि णिअंबाउ 
जइ वि मे सिचअं (?सिअअं) । 
साहेमि कस्स सुंदर (? T) “दूरे गामो अहं एक्का Uu 
(maè: किवा बालक हरसि नितम्बाद्‌ यद्यपि मे सिचयम्‌ । 
कथयामि कस्य सुन्दर (? कस्यारण्ये) दूरे,ग्रामोऽहमेका i) 
—GS (W) 877; Vajjalagga 491 
1. Panthiya — Vajjalagga and Hemacandra. है 


2. Jai harasi niyamsanam niyambao-Vajjalagga and Hemacandra. 
3. Gamo dire — Vajjalagga and Hemacandra. 
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The gatha and its Sanskrit cchéya, as presented in our edition, 
are wrong and misleading. The gatha as presented in Hemacandra’s 
Kdvyanusasana (p. 54) or in Weber's Sapta-sataka (No. 877) is per- 
fectly all right and yields good sense. The reader is referred to 
Vajjalagga (p. 510, Notes on gatha No. 491, wrongly printed as 421), 
edited by Prof. Patwardhan, for its translation and notes on it by 
Weber. 


(10) Tam ccia vaanam ................ (p. 52) 


d च्चिअ वअणं ते च्चेअ लोअण जोव्वणं पि तं च्चेअ । 
अण्णा अगंगलच्छी अण्णं चिअ किपि साहेइ ॥ 

(तदेव बचनं/बदनं ते एव लोचने यौवनमपि तदेव i 
अन्या अनडतालक्ष्मीरन्यदेव किमपि कथयति ॥ ) 


—Dhanikasya 
(11) Jam kimpi pecchamanam .............. (p. 52) 
जं कि पि पेच्छमाणं भणमाणं रे जहा तह च्चेअ । 
णिज्झाअ णेहमुध्दं वअस्स मुध्दं णिअच्छेहि t 
(यत्‌ किमपि प्रक्षमाणां भणन्तं रे यया तथेव । 
निर्ध्याय स्नेहमुगधां वयस्य मुग्धां पश्य t ) 
—Dhanikasya 


The Adyar edition reads the second half of* this gatha differ- 
ently: 
णिअसुआणेहमुध्द बअस्स मृद्धं णिअच्छेहि ॥ 
(निजसुतास्नेहमुग्ध वयस्य मुग्धां नियच्छ n ) 


But the earlier part of the second half, as presented in the 
Adyar edition, is metrically defective. The Sanskrit rendering 
(niyaccha) too is misleading. The Prakrit root ‘niaccha’ is one of 
the 15 adesas of Vdréa as recorded by Hemacandra in his Prakrit 
Grammar (4.181). 


(12) Taha jhatti se paatta ................ (p. 52) 


तह झत्ति से पत्ता सव्वंगं विब्भमा थणुब्भेए । 

, संसइअ-बालमावा होइ चिरं जह सहीणं पि॥ 
(तया झटिति तस्याः प्रवृत्ताः सर्वाङ्गं विभ्रमाः स्तनो द्दे । 
संशयितबालमावा भवति fat यया सवीनामपि ॥ ) 


—Dhanikasya 
AS.—12 
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(13) De a pasia niantasu (?) ................ (p. 53) 
दे आ पसिअ णिअत्तसु मुह-ससि-जोण्हा-विलत्त-तमणिवहे । 
अहिसारिआण विग्धं करेसि अण्णाण वि हआसे ॥ 
(प्रार्थये तावत्‌ प्रसीद निवतंस्व मुख-शशि-ज्योत्स्ना -विलुष्त-तमोनिव हे ।] 
अभिसारिकाणां विघ्नं करोष्यन्यासामपि हताश t) 
—GS (W) 968 


This gatha is for the first time cited by Anandavardhana in his 
Dhvanyaloka (p. 74) and its rendering and exposition in Sanskrit is 
contained in the Locana (commentary) on it by Abhinavagupta 
(pp. 74-75). The text of this gathà and its Sanskrit cchayà, as pre- 
sented in our edition is partly wrong “dea pasia niantasu" needs to 
be corrected as shown above; the Sanskrit rendering "daivad drstva 
nitantasumukha" — is due to faulty reading of the original text on 
the part of the editor; it should be corrected as shown in the cchéya 
given above. Abhinavagupta’s exposition of the gatha referred to 
above is at once original and brilliant. 


(14) Diaham khu dukkhiae .............. (p. 53) 
दिअहं थुडंकिआए संअलं काऊण गेह-वावार | 
गरुए वि मण्णुवुक्खे मरिमो पाअंत-सुत्तस्स ।। 

(दिवसं रोबम्‌काया: सकलं कृत्वा गृहव्यापा रम्‌ । 
गुरुकेऽपिं मन्युबुःखे स्मरामः पादान्तसुप्तस्य 11) 
i —GS III.26 

The Adyar edition (p. 116), however, reads: 

दिअहं अड्डूंकिआए सअलं काऊण गेहुवावारं । 


................. ....पाअंतसुत्ताए॥ 
(दिवसमडुड्त्कृतया सकलं कृत्वा गहव्यापारम्‌ | 
Re POOR ca पादान्तसुप्तायाः 0) 


The commentator adds “duditkaro ranaranikà". 


The editor of the Adyar edition observes in his Notes to Dasa- 
rupavaloka (p. 262): 


"Bhattanrsimha's adudutkrtaya and padüntasuptüyáh seem to me 
to be more suitable and to yield a better interpretation. I do not, 
however, find dudutkara in the sense of ranaranikà in the Prakrit dic- 
tionaries available to me. I feel Bh.Nr. must have had access to 
genuine sources for the reading and the interpretation." 


There is no such word as 'dudutküra' in Prakrit. Adudünkia is 
à Bhost-word. 
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(15) Taha dittham taha bhaniam ................ (p. 54) 
तह दिट्ठं तह भणिअं ताएँ णिअदं (? णिउत्तं) तहा तहासीणं ।' 
अवलोइअं सइण्हं (? सयण्हं) सविब्ममं जह सवत्तीहि it 
(तथा दुष्टं तथा भणितं तया नियत (? निवृत्तं) तया तथासीनम्‌ i 
अबलोकितं सतृष्णं सविभ्रमं यया सपत्नीभिः ॥ ) 
—Dhanikasya 
The reading ‘niadarn’ seems to be doubtful. The Adyar edition 


reads ‘niudam’ (Sk: nivrttam). However, ‘niudarn’ cannot be equated 
with 'nivrttam'. 


The actions on the part of the heroine, described in the first half 
of the gatha, more or less correspond with the ones, described in the 
first half of the following gatha: 


जं जं करेसि जं जं च जंपसे जह तुमं णिअंसेसि i 
—Kavyanu$sasana, p. 425, v. 727 
—Sarasvatikanthábharana, p. 618, v. 152 
—GS IV.78 


There is a variant reading ‘niacchesi’ in place of 'niarnsesi'. 
The meaning of ‘niacchesi’ is already had from ‘dittham’. One is 
therefore tempted to hazard a conjecture that the original reading 
may have been: 


Soars ताए णिअसिअं तहा तहासोणं । 
Loe तया faafaa (परिहितं) तथा तथासीनम्‌ । ) 


(16) Saloe vvia (? ceia) ................ (p. 58) 
सालोए च्चिअ सुरे घरिणी घरसामिअस्स घेत्तूण । 
णच्छंतस्स वि पाए धुअइ हसंती हसंतस्स ॥। 
(सालोक एव सूर्ये गृहिगी गहस्वामिकस्य (-स्वामिनो) गृहीत्वा । 
नेच्छतोऽपि पादो धावति हसन्ती हसतः ॥। ) 
—GS 1.30 


(17) Randa canda ............ (p. 66) 
रंडा चंडा “विक्खिआ धम्मदारा मज्जं मंसं पिज्जए खज्जए अ । 
भिक्खा सोज्जं चम्मखंड च सेज्जा कोलो धम्मो कस्स णः होइ रम्मो ।। 
(रण्डा चण्डा दीक्षिता धमंदारा मद्य मांसं पीयते खाद्यते च । 


भिक्षा भोज्यं चमंखण्डस्य शय्या कोलो धर्मः कस्य न भवति रम्यः ॥ ) 
—Karpüramaiüjan 1.23 


4 सिक्खिदा (Sk शिक्षिता) 5 भाह | भादि (Sk भाति) 
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(18) Vevai seadavadani (?) ................ (pp. 78-79) 


This passage, as printed in our edition, is very corrupt. For 
restoration of this Apabhramáa passage vide supra Dr. H. C. Bhayani, 
"Restoration of the text of some corrupt Apabhraméga and Prakrit 
citations in Dhanika's Avaloka on the Dasarüpaka and in Kuntaka's 
Vakrokti-Jivita". 


बेबइ सेअ-दवहिअ-रोमंचिअ-गत्ति 

wag विसंटुल-वयंगइ बाहोल्लिअ-णेत्ति । 

मुहु तहे सामलिहुअड qui qui fqq 

मुद्ध सुहअ (1) तुह पेम्मेण सा विगडिज्जइ n 

(aaa स्वेव-ब्रवाद्रित-रोमाङिचत-गात्रा 

वदति विशुङ्खल-वचनानि बाष्पाद्वित-नेत्रा i 

मुखं तस्याः श्यामलीमूतं क्षणे क्षणे विमुह्यति 

मुग्धा सुभग तव प्रेम्णा सा व्यकुली क्रियते ॥ ) 

In connection with this passage the reader is referred to Prot. 

Venkatacharya’s Introduction (pp. xxxviii-xl) to the Adyar edition 


(19) Annahunahumahelia (?) ................ (p. 91) 


This Apabhrarmáa stanza is extremely corrupt. For the restora- 
tion of the text vide supra Dr. Bhayani’s paper. 


अण्णहु णाहु महेलिअहु, बहुपरिमल-सुसुअंधु | 
महु कंतह अल्ल-व्वणह, अंगि ण egs गंघु ॥ 
(अन्यासां नाथो महिलानां बहु-परिमल-सुसुगन्धिः 

` मम कान्तस्य आब्र-व्रणस्य अङ्गे न अश्वति गन्धः॥ ) 


(20) Ekkatto ruai pid ................ (p. 91) 
एक्कत्तो रुअइ पिआ अण्णत्तों समर-तुर-णिग्घोसो i 
वेम्मेण रणरसेण अ भडस्स डोलाइअं हिअअं u 
(एकतो रोदिति प्रियान्यतः समर-तू्य-निर्घोषः à 
प्रेम्णा रणरसेन च भटस्य दोलायितं हृदय॑म्‌ i) 


This gatha is cited for the first time by Anandavardhana in his 
Dhvanyáloka (p. 383) to illustrate 'rasa-avirodhita'. 
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(21) Bhama dhammia visaddho ................ (p. 94) 
भम धम्मिअ *वीसद्धो सो सुणओ अज्ज मारिओ तेण । 
गोला 'णइकच्छकुडंगवसिणा दरिअसौहेण u 
(भ्रम धामिक विश्रब्धः स शुनकोऽच्च मारितस्तेन । 
गोदानवोकच्छकुञ्जवासिना दृष्तसिहेन ।। ) 
—GS II.75 


This gatha is cited for the first time by Anandavardhana in his 
Dhvanyáloka (p. 52) when discussing the nature of dhvami and its 
distinction from mukhyàrtha. 


(22) Panaakuviana donha vi ................ (p. 102) 
पॅणअ-कुविआण दोण्ह्‌ वि अलिअ-पसुत्ताण *माणइंताणं । 
णिच्चल-णिरुद्ध-णीसास-दिण्ण-कण्णाण को मल्लो ॥। 
(प्रणय-कुपितयोद्व॑योरप्यलोकसुप्तयोर्मानवतोः | 
निश्चल-निरुद्ध-निःश्वास-दत्तकर्णयोः को मल्लः ॥। ) 

—GS I-27 

(23) Keli-gotta-kkhalane ................ (p. 103) 
केली-गो्त-क्खलणे वि कुप्पए केअवं अआणंती । 

Jes vag परिहासं जाआ सच्चं चिअ qum ॥ 
(केली-गोत्र-स्वलनेऽपि कुप्यति कंतवमजानन्ती । 
बुष्ट पश्य परिहासं जाया सत्यमेव प्ररुदिता ॥।) 
—GS (W) 967 
The Adyar edition (p. 234) reads the earlier part of the second 
half as follows: 
genet मुसा परिहासं and the commentator gives its cchāyā as 
ुर्दमस्य कस्यचित्‌ (? ) मषापरिहासं. Obviously both the text and its cchdyd are 
not satisfactory. One feels like conjecturing that the original read- 
ing might have been दुट्ठ मुअसु परिहासं (Sk: दुष्ट qw परिह।सं ) The first 
foot of this gatha occurs in a gatha cited in Sarasvatikanthabharana 
(p. 622) and Srngaraprakasa (p. 622, 789 and 841). 

(24) Neurakodivilaggam ................ (p. 104) 
णेउर-कोडि-विलग्गं fagi दइअस्स पाअ-पडिअस्स à 
हिअअं पउत्थ-माणं उम्मोअंति च्चिअ कहेइ ।। 

(न्‌पुर-कोटि-विलग्नं चिकुरं दयितस्य पाद-पतितस्थ । 
हृदयं प्रोषितमानम्‌ मोचयत्येव कथयति t) 
—GS 11.88 


6 वीसत्यो विश्वस्तः; drag विश्रत्धम_ 7 अडविअड (Sk तंट-विकट) 
8 माणदल्लाणं (मानवंतोः) 9 Fret (चिकुरम) 
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(25) Hontapahiassa jaa ................ (p. 104) 


होंत-पहिअस्स जाआ आउच्छण-जीअ-धारण-रहस्सं | 
पुच्छंती भमइ at घरेण पिअ-विरह-सहिरीओ ॥। 
(भविष्यत्पथिकस्य जाया आप्रच्छन-जीव-घारण-रहस्यम्‌ । 
पृच्छन्ती wafa गृहं ग॒ हेण प्रिय-विरह-सहनशोलाः॥। ) 
—GS I-47 


[2] 
PRAKRIT VERSES IN KAVYA-PRAKASA 


Mammata’s Kavya-prakasa! is a standard work on Sanskrit poe- 
tics. Its date lies between 1050 and 1100 A.D. “It sums up in it- 
self all the activities that had been going on for centuries in the field 
of Poetics; while it becomes itself a fountain-head from which fresh 
streams of doctrine issue forth.” It comprises as usual three parts, 
the Kārikās, the Vrtti and the examples. He cites over 600 verses to 
illustrate his teachings. Out of these verses about 64 verses are in 
Prakrit: l l 


(1) (Tatra vācyasya (vyanjakatvam) yatha —) (p. 28) 


माए घरोवअरणं अज्ज हु णत्थि त्ति साहिअं quu i 
ता मण कि करणिज्जं एमेअ ण वासरो STE ॥ 
(मातगृंहोपकरणमद्य खलु नास्तोति शिष्टं त्वया à 
तद्‌ भण कि करणोयम्‌ एवमेव न वासरस्तिष्ठति ॥। ) 


—GS (W) 889 
This verse is in gathd. 
(2) (Laksyasya (vyarijakatvarn) yatha —) (p. 29) 
साहँती सहि सुहअ खणे खणे दूमिआसि मज्झ कए i 
सन्माव-णेह-करणिज्ज-तरिसञं दाब विरइअं qua ॥। 
(mañ (=कथयन्तो) सखि सुभग क्षण क्षणे दूनासि मम कृते । 
सद्भाव-स्नेह-करणोय-सद्शकं तावद्‌ विरचितं त्वया ॥ ) 
—GS (W) 860 


10 धरं घरेसु गृहं (? गृहाद्‌) गृहेषु 

1. This work has been published several times. It has so many commentaries 
on it. The edition here referred to is the one with the commentary Bala- 
bodhimi of Vamanacarya published by B.O.R. Institute. Pune (1950). 
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This verse is in: Giti. 

(3) (Vyangyasya (vyanjakatvam) yatha —) (p. 30) 
उअ णिच्चल-णिष्फंदा /णिप्पंदा भिसिणी-पत्तमि रेहइ बलाआ à 
णिम्मल-मरगअ-भाअण-परिट्ठिआ संखसुत्ति व्व ॥ 

(पश्य निश्चल-निष्पन्दा बिसिनो-पत्रे राजते बलाका । 


निर्मल-मरकत-भाजन-परिष्ठिता शङ्खशुक्तिरिव n) 
—GS I-4 


(4) [Adi-grahanat (“Kalo vyaktih svaradayah” iti mülasthadi- 
pada-grahyasyabhinayasya niyamakatvamn udaharati ‘Ed- 
daha’ iti]: i 

(p. 67) 
एदृहमेत्त-त्यणिआ एहहमेत्तेहि' अच्छिवत्तेहि i 
एदृहमेत्तावत्या एहहमेत्ताह विअहेहि ।॥। 
(एतावन्मात्रस्तनिका एतावन्मात्राभ्यामक्षिपत्राभ्याम्‌ । ) 


एतावन्मात्रावस्था एतावन्मात्रेदिवसे: ॥ ) 
—GS (W) 973 


(5) [Kramenodaharanani (Vaktr-vaisistyat vacyasya vyangya- 
tvam] 


अइपिहुलं जलकुंभं घेत्तण समागदम्हि सहि तुरिअं । 
सम-सेअ-सलिल-णीसास-णीसहा वीसमामि खणं ॥ 
(अतिप्थुलं जलकुम्भं गृहीत्वा समागतास्मि सखि त्वरितम्‌ à 
श्रमस्वेद-सलिल-निःश्वास-निःसहा विभ्राम्यामि क्षणम्‌ 11) 


(p. 73) 


—GS (W) 881 
(6) [Boddhavya-vaisistyat vacyasya vyanjakatvam — ] 
(pp. 73-74) 
ओण्णिह णिण्णिहं दोन्बल्ल चिता अलसत्तणं सणीससिअं à 
मह मंदभाइणीए केरं/कए सहि तुह/तुमं वि अहह परिहवद्द u 
(Afasi /निनिद्रध॑ दोर्बल्यं चिन्तालसत्वं सनिःश्वसितम्‌ । 
मम मन्दभागिन्या संबन्धि /कृते सखि तव/त्वामपि अहह परिभवति n ) 


The verse is in Giti. 


—GS (W) 956 
(7) [Vakya-vaisistyat vacyasya vyanjakatvam — ] (p. 75) 
तइआ मह गंडत्यल-णिमिअं दिट्ठ ण णेसि अण्णत्तो i 
एण्हि स च्चेअ अहं ते अ कवोला ण सा दिट्ठी ॥ 
(तवा मम गण्डस्थल-स्थापितां/निमग्नां/न्यस्तां दृष्टि न नयस्यन्यतः । 


इदानों सेवाहं तौ च कपोलौ न सा दुष्टिः 11) 
—GS (W) 939 
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(8) [Anya-sannidhi-vaisistyat vacyasya vyafijakatvam — ] 
(p. 77) 
णोल्लेइ अणोल्लमणा अत्ता मं घर-भरम्मि सअलम्मि । 
खणमेत्तं जइ संझाएं होइ ण व होइ वीसामो i 
(नुदत्यनाब्रं मनाः श्वशूर्मां TER? सकले । 
क्षणमात्रं यदि सन्ध्यायां भवति न वा भवति विश्रमः ॥। ) 
—GS (W) 875 


(9) [Prastava-vaisistyat vàcyasya vyanjakatvam] (p. 77) 
gem समागमिस्सइ qua पिओ अज्ज फ्हरमेत्तेण । 
एमेअ कि ति चिट्ठसि ता सहि सज्जेसु करणिज्जं t 
(शूयते समागमिष्यति तव प्रियो ऽद्य प्रहर-मात्रेण । 
एवमेव किमिति तिष्ठसि तत्‌ ufa सज्जय करणीयम्‌ ॥। ) 
—GS (W) 962 


(10) [Kala-vaisistyad vacyasya vyanjakatvam — ] (p. 79) 
गुरुअणपरवस पिअ कि भणामि qu मंदभाइणी अहक॑ (?अहअं) । 
अज्ज पवासं वच्चसि वच्च सअं जेव्व सुणसिं करणिज्जं ॥ 
(गुरु-जन-परवश प्रिय कि भणामि तद मन्दभागिन्यहकम्‌ (“न्यहम्‌”) 
अद्य प्रवासं व्रजसि व्रज स्वयमेव शृणोषि करणीयम्‌ ॥। ) 
—GS (W) 851 


(11) [Vastumatram yatha — ] (p. 133) 
d fart ण एत्य सत्यरमत्यि मणं पत्थरत्थले गामे । 
उण्णअपओहरं पेक्खिऊण जइ वससि ता वससु ॥। 
(पथिक नात्र स्रस्तरमस्ति मनाक्‌ प्रस्तरस्थले ग्रामे । 
उन्नत-पयोघरं (पक्षे-पयोधरां) प्रक्ष्य यद्रि वससि तद्‌ वस ॥। ) 
—GS (W) 879 


Hemacandra (1८55, p. 67) repeats this example. Kalpalata- 
viveka (p. 141) reads ‘uggaa’ for ‘unnaa’. 


(12) [Dvadaga-bhedo’rtha-Saktyudbhavo dhvanih kramenoda- 
haranam (? — odaharanani) (Svatah-sambhavina vastuna- 
vastuno vyaktim udaharati )] (p. 135) 

अलसॅसिरोमणि धृत्ताण अग्गिमो पुत्ति धणसमिद्धिमओ i 
इअ भणिएण णअंगी पप्फुल्लविलोअणा जाआ ॥। 
(अलसशिरोमणिधूर्तानामग्निमः पुत्रि धनसमृद्धिमयः । 

“ इति भणितेन नताङ्गी प्रफुल्ल-विलोचना जाता ॥।) 

—GS (W) 970 
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(13) [Kavi-praudhektimatra-siddhena vastunalarnkarasya vya- 
ktim udaharati — ] (p. 140) 
केसेसु बलामोडिअ तेण अ समरम्मि जअसिरी गहिआ । 
जह कंदराहि faga तस्स ad कंठअम्मि संठविआ n 
(केशेषु बलात्कारेण तेन च समरे जयश्रीगं हीता | 
यथा कन्दराभिविधुरास्तस्यं qd कण्ठे संस्थापिताः 11) 
—GS (W) 977 
The verse is in Giti. 


Weber reads ‘am समरम्मि जअस्सिरी' (तेन समरे जयश्रीः ) . 


(14) [Kavi-praudhokti-matra-siddhenalamkarena vastuno vya- 
ktimudiharati — ] (p. 141) 
गाढालिंगणरहसुज्जुअम्मि quu लहुं समोसरइ । 
माणंसिणोण माणो पीलणभीउ व्व हिअआओ n 
(गाढालिङगनरभसोद्यते दयिते लघु संमपस रति । 
मनस्विनोनां मानः पीडनभीत इव हृदयात्‌ ॥ ) 
—GS (W) 934 


Hemacandra (Kas, p. 80) repeats this example. Weber 
reads the second half as follows: 
माणंसिणीएँ माणो पेह्लणभीओ ea हिअआहि । 
(mafaa मानः पीडिनभोत इव हृदयात्‌ । ) 


(15) [Kavipraudhokti-matra-siddhenalamkarenalamkàrasya 
vyaktim udaharati — ] (p. 142) 
जा St व हसंती कइ-वअणंबुरुह-बद्ध-विणिवेसा । 
दावेइ भुअण-मंडलमण्णं विअ जअइ सा वाणी ॥ 
(या स्थविरमिव हसन्ती कवि-वदनाम्बुरुह-बद्ध-विनिवेशा । 
दर्शयति भुवनमण्डलमन्यदिव जयति सा वाणी u ) 
i —GS (W) 983 


(16) [Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr-praudhokti-mātra-siddha- 
vyañjakārthasya dhvaneścaturşu bhedeşu madhye 
vastunā vastuno vyaktim udāharati — ] (p. 143) 
जे लं कागिरिमेहलासु/मिहलाहि खलिआ संभोअ-खिण्णोरई- 
फारुष्फुल्ल-फणावलो-कवलणे पत्ता दरिद्दत्तणं । 
ते एण्हि मलआणिला विरहिणी-णीसास-संपक्किणो 
जाआ झत्ति सिंसुत्तणे वि बहला तारुण्णपुण्णा इव /विअ ti 
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(ये लङ्कागिरि-मेखलासु /-मेखलाभ्यः स्खलिताः संभोग-खिन्चोरगी- 
स्फारोत्फुल्ल-फणावलो-कवलने प्राप्ता दरिद्रत्वम्‌ । 
त इदानीं मलयानिला विरहिणी-निःश्वास-संपकिणो 
जाता झटिति शिशुत्वेऽपि बहलास्तारुध्यपूर्णा इव 11) 
. —Karpüramafijari 1-20 
This verse is in Sardilavikridita. 
(17) [Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr-praudhokti-matra-siddhena 
vastunalamkarasya vyaktim udaharati — ] (p. 144) 
सहि विरइऊण माणस्स मज्झ धीरत्तणेण आसासं । 
पिअ-वंसण-विहलंखल-खणम्मि सहस fer तेण ओसरिमं ॥। 
(सखि विरचय्य मानस्य मम धीरत्वेनाश्वासम्‌ | 
प्रिय-दर्शन-विशङखल-क्षणे सहसेति तेनापसृतम्‌ ॥ ) 
—GS (W) 936 
The GS (W) reads ‘oasarm’ for ‘asasarn’, and ‘piaama- 
damsana-vihalakkhanammi’ in the second half. The Bála- 
bodhini refers to another reading 'vihalattana' in place of 
‘vihalankhala’. Oasam meaning 'avaka$am' does not yield 
a happy sense in the present context. ‘Vihalattana’ mean- 
ing 'vihvalattva' is equally a good reading. 
The Kalpalataviveka (p. 162) repeats this example. 
(18) [Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr-praudhokti-matra- 
siddhenalamkarena vastuno vyaktim udaharati — ] (p. 144) 


उल्लोल्ल-करअ-रअण-क्टएहि qu लोअणेसु मह दिण्णं । 
रत्तंसुअं पसाओ कोवेण पुणो इमे ण अक्कमिआ ॥ 
(आद्रद्रि-करज-रदन-क्षतेस्तव लोचनयोमंम दत्तम्‌ i 
रक्तांशुकं प्रसादः कोपेन पुनरिमे नाक्रान्ते 1) 
—GS (W) 971 
In place of ‘ullolla’ we have a variant reading ‘Ollolla’ 
but the meaning remains the same. 
The verse is in Giti. - 
(19) [Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr-praudhokti-matra- 


siddhenalamkarenalamkarasya vyaktim udaharati — ] 
(p. 145) 
महिला-सहस्स-मरिए qu हिअए सुहअ सा अमाअंती i 
अणुदिणमणण्णकम्मा अंगं तणुअं पि तणुएइ ॥। 
(महिला-सहस्प्र-मृते तव हृदये सुभग सा अमान्ती : 
अनुदिनमनन्यकर्मा अङं तनुकमपि तनयति ॥। ) 
—GS 11-82 
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(20) [Pada-praka$yatve krama-praptamatyanta- 

tiraskrta-vacyam udaharati — ] (p. 150) 

खल-ववहारा दीसंति दारुणा जइ वि तह वि धोराणं । 

हिअअ-वअस्स-बहुमआ ण हु ववसाआ विमुज्झंति ॥। 

(खल-व्यवहारा दृश्यन्ते दारणा यद्यपि तयापि धीराणाम्‌ à 

हृवय-वयस्य-वहुमता न खल्‌ व्यवसाया विमुह्यन्ति 11) 

—GS (W) 978 

The verse is in Mukha-vipula. 


(21) (Svatahsambhavinalamkarenalamkarasya vyaktim 
udaharati — ] (p. 158) 
तुह वल्लहस्स गोसम्मि आसि अहरो मिलाण-कमल-दलो । 
इअ णव-वहुआ सोऊण कुणइ वअणं महीसमुहं ॥ 
(तव वल्लभस्य प्रभाते आसोदधरो म्लान-कमल-दलम्‌ । 
इति नववधूः श्रुत्वा करोति वदनं महोसंमुखम्‌ 11) 
—GS (W) 990 
The verse is in Sarva-vipula. 


(22) [Kavi-praudhokti-matra-siddhena vastuna vastuno vyaktim 
udaharati — ] : (p. 158) 
राईसु चंदधवलासु ललिअमप्फालिऊण जो चावं । 
एक्कच्छत्तं विअ कुणइ भुअणरज्जं विजंभंतो ।। 
(रात्रीष्‌ चन्द्रधवलासु ललितमास्काल्य यश्यापम्‌ । 
एकच्छत्रमिव करोति भुवन-राज्यं विज॒म्भमाणः 11) 
—GS (W) 992 
The verse is in Sarvavipula. 
[In the second half we get a few variant readings: ‘Cia’ 


for ‘via’, ‘viambhanto’ for ‘vijambhanto’. The Pradipa com- 
mentary reads: “Ekacchattarn va kunai tihuana-rajjarn’’] 


(23) [Kavi-praudhokti-matra-siddhendlarmka4rena vastuno vyaktim 
udaharati —] 


(p. 160) 
वारिज्जंतो वि पुणो संदाव-कअत्यिएण हिअएण à 
यणहर-वअस्सएण विसुद्ध-जाई ण चलइ से हारो ॥ 
(वार्यमाणोऽपि पुनः संताप-कदथितेन हृदयेन i 
स्तनभर-वयस्येन विशुद्धजातिनं चलति तस्या/अस्यः हारः 11) 
—GS (W) 994 


The verse is in Gti. 
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(24) [Kavi-praudhokti-matra-siddhenalamkarenalamkarasya 
vyaktim udaharati — ] (p. 161) 
सो मुद्ध/सुद्ध-सामलंगो घम्मिल्लो कलिअ-ललिअ-णिअ-देहो à 
तीए खंधाहि बलं गहिअ/लहिअ सरो सुरअ-संगरे जअइ ॥ 
(स मुग्ध/शुद्ध-श्यामलाङगो धम्मिल्लः कलित-ललित-निज-देहः à 
तस्याः स्कन्धाव्‌ बलं गृहीत्वा/लब्ध्वा स्मरः सुरत-सडगरे जयति 11+) 


—GS (W) 998 
(25) [Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr-praudhokti-matra-siddhena 
vastuna vastuno vyaktim udaharati — ] (p. 162) 
णव-पुण्णिमा-मिअंकस्स सुहअ को तं सि भणसु मह सच्चं । - 


का सोहग्ग-समग्गा पओस-रअणि व्व तुह अज्ज ॥। 
(नवद-पुणिमा-मृगाडकस्य सुभग कस्त्वमसि भण मम सत्यम्‌ i 


का सौसाग्यसमग्रा प्रदोष-रजनीव तवाद्य t) 
—GS (W) 986 


The verse is in mukha-vipulà. 


(26) [Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr-praudhokti-matra-siddhena 
vastunalamkarasya vyaktim udaharati — ] (p. 163) 


सहि णव-णिहुव॑ण-समरम्मि अंकवाली-सहोए णिबिडाए à 
हारो णिवारिओ च्चिअ उच्छीरंतो तदो कहं रमिअं ॥ 
(सखि नव-निधुवन-समरे अङ्कपाली-सख्या निबिडया à 


_ हारो निवारित एवोच्छीयमाणस्ततः कथं रमितम्‌ n ) 
—GS (W) 996 


The metre of this verse is mukha-vipula. 


S. P. Bhattacharya pertinently observes: “Different com- 
mentators give different chaya indicative of different read- 
ings उंद्घ्चियमाण:, उद्वतेमानः, उच्चरन्‌, उच्चलन्‌ in the original gatha 
text. Rucaka's cháyà उच्छियमाण: is what has been adopted by 
Vaidyanatha". Foot-note No. 104 to Ullàsa IV of the Kavya- 
praküsa-samketa, edited by him and published in COJ, Vol. II 
Nos. 6, and 12. 
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(27) [Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr-praudhokti-matra-siddhena- 

lamkarena vastuno vyaktim udaharati — ] (p. 163) 
पविसंती घरदारं/घरवारं विवलिअवअगा विलोइऊण पहं । 
खंघा/खंधे मोत्तूण/घेत्तूण घड हा हा णट्ठो त्ति रुअसि सहि कि ति॥ 
(प्रविशन्ती rare विवलित-वदना विलोक्य पन्थानम्‌ । 
स्कन्धात्‌ / स्कन्धे मुक्त्बा/गृहीत्वा घटं हा हा नथ्ट इति रोदिषि सखि किमिति n) 

The metre of this verse is Giti. 

—GS (W) 960 


(28) [Yatha va — ] (p. 164) 
बिहलंखलं तुमं सहि azan कुडेण तरलतरदिट्ठि । 
वारप्फंस-मिसेण/-णिहेण अ अप्पा गुरुओ त्ति पाडिअ विहिण्णो n 
(विशुङ्खलां/विहवलाइङगां त्वां सख दृष्ट्वा कुटेन तरलतरदृष्टिम्‌ । 
द्वार-स्पर्श-मिबेण/नि मेन चात्मा गुरुक इति पातयित्वा विभिन्नः ॥। ) 
—GS (W) 880 
The metre of this verse is Giti. 
GS (W) reads ‘vihalakkhanam’ in place of *vihalankhalam'. 


(29) [Kavi-nibaddha-vaktr-praudhokti-matra-siddhena- 

lamkàrenalamkarasya vyaktim udaharati — ] (p. 165) 

जोग्हाए महुरसेण अ विइण्ण-तारुण्ण-ऊसुअमणा सा । 

quet वि nate व्विअ परवहुआ अहह हरइ qu हिअअं i 

(ज्योत्स्नया मधुरसेन च वितो गं-तारुण्योत्सुकमना: सा i 

वृद्धापि नवोढेव परवधुका अहह हरति तव हृदयम्‌ ।। ) 

—GS. (W) 984 

The metre of this verse is Giti. 
If we read with Weber the second half as 


बुड्ढा वि णवोढ व्व परवह अह हरइ_तुह हिअअं t 
(aari aata परवधूरथ हरति तव हृदयम्‌ i) 
then the metre would be gatha. 


(30) [Padaikadesa-racana-varnesvapi rasadayah/ 
Tatra prakrtya yatha — ] (p. 168) 
रइ-केलि-हिअ-णिअंसग-कर-किसलअ-रुद्ध-णअग-जुअलस्स | 
RET तइअ-णअणं पव्वइ-परिउंबिअं जअइ ॥ 
(रति-केलि-हृत-निवसन-कर-किसलय-रुद्ध-नयन-य॒गलस्य । ` 
रुद्रस्य तृतोयनयनं पावंती-परिचुम्बितं जयति ॥। ) 
—GS V.55 
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(31) [Sambandhasya (vyanjakatvam) yatha — ] 


गामारुह म्हि गामे वसामि णअरटिठइं ण आणामि i 
णाअरिआणं पइणो हरेमि जा होमि सा होमि ॥। 
(ग्रामरुहास्मि ग्रामे वसामि नगरस्थिति न जानामि i 
नागरिकाणां पतीन्‌ हरामि या भवामि सा सवामि i) 
—GS (W) 705 


The metre of this verse is gatha. 


(32) [Vacanasya (vyarijkatvam) yatha — ] (p. 176) 


ताणं गुणग्गहणाणं ताणुक्कठाणं तस्स पेम्मस्स । 
ताणं भणिआण सुंदर एरिसिअं जाअमवसाणं ।। 
(तेषां गुणग्रहणानां तासामुत्कण्ठानां तस्य प्रेम्णः । 
तासां मणितीनां/तिवां भणितानां सुन्दर FIN जातमवसानम्‌ ॥ ) 
—GS (W) 940 


The metre of this verse is Jaghanavipulà. 


(33) [Tatra dingmatram udahriyate — ] (p. 187) 


खण-पाहुणिआ देअर जाआए सुहअ कि पि ते भणिआ। 
CHE पडोह्र-वलहीघरम्मि अणुणिज्जउ वराई ॥। 
(क्षण-प्राघुणिका देवर जायया सुभग किमपि ते भणिता । 
रोदिति गृहपश्चाद्‌ भाग-वलभोगृहे$नुनोयतां वराको ॥ ) 
This gatha is first cited in Dhvanydloka. 
—GS (W) 963 


Weber reads ‘gharopantaphalini-gharammi’ (Sk: grho- 
panta-phalinigrhe) in place of ‘padohara’, etc. 


(34) [Asundararn (madhyama-kavyam-udaharati) yatha — ] 
(p. 211) 
वाणीरकुडंगु ड़ोण-सउणि-कोलाहलं सुणंतीए । 
घर-कम्म-वावडाए APU सीअंति अंगाइ ut 
( वानीर-कुञ्जो डरीन-शकुनि-कोलाहलं शृण्वत्याः । 
गृहरकमंव्यापृताया वघ्वाः सीदन्त्यङ्गानि 115) 
This gatha is first cited in Dhvanyaloka (p. 282) — 
—GS (W) 874 
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(35) [Vacya-vyangyayoh visaya-bhedam aha — ] (p. 244) 
कस्स व ण होइ रोसो दट्ठूण पिआए qequi अहरं । 
सममरपउमग्घाइरि वारिअवामे सहसु एण्हि t 


(कस्य वा न मवति रोषो दुष्ट्वा प्रियायाः स्रणमधरम्‌ ॥ 
सञ्रमरपभ्रा घ्राणशीले वारितवामे सहस्वेदानीम्‌ n ) 


—GS (W) 866 
This gatha is first cited in Dhvanyüloka (pp. 76-77). 


In place of — 'paümagghairi' we have the variant — 
paümagghaini (Sk: padmaghrayini). 


(36) [Na ca (— mukhyarthabadhah) — ] (p. 247) 


` अत्ता एत्य णुमज्जइ एत्य अहं दिअसअं पलोएहि । 
मा पहिअ रत्तिअंधअ सेज्जाएँ महं णुमज्जिहिसि ॥ 
(श्‍वधूरत्र निमज्जति (=शते) अत्राहं दिवसकं प्रलोकस्व à 
मा पथिक रात्र्यन्धक शय्यायामावयोनिमङ्क्ष्यसि i ) 
This gatha is first cited in Dhvanyàloka (p. 71). 
—GS VII.67 


The text, presented by GS, is somewhat different. 


एत्य णिमज्जइ अत्ता एत्थ अहं एत्थ परिअणो सअलो । 
पथिअ रत्तीअंघअ मा महेँ सअणे णिमज्जिहिसि ui 
(अत्र निमज्जति श्वश््रत्राहमत्र परिजनः सकलः à 
पथिक रात्र्यन्धक मावयोः शयने निमझक्ष्यसि ॥। ' ) 


The text, as presented in Dhvanyaloka is poetically 
and aesthetically superior to what we find in GS. 


(37) [Sambaddha-sambandho vyangyo’rthah — ] (p. 250) 
विवरीअरए लच्छी aed वट्ठूण णाहिकमलत्थं i 
हरिणो दाहिण-णअणं रसाउला झत्ति ढक्केइ ॥। 
(विपरीत-रते लक्ष्मीब्रह्माणं दृष्ट्वा नाभिकमलस्थम्‌ । 
हरेर्वक्षिणनयनं रसाकुला झटिति स्थगयति n ) 
—GS (W) 816 
GS reads ‘Siri’ (Sk: Srih) in place of ‘lacchi’. 
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(38) [Tatha hi — ] (pp. 252-53) 


भम धम्मिअ वीसत्यो सो सुणओ अज्ज मारिओ तेण à 
गोलाणइकच्छकुडंगवासिगा दरिअ-सी हेण t, 
(भ्रम धामिक विश्वस्तः स शुनकोऽद्य मारितस्तेन t 


गोदानवोकच्छकुऊजबासिना दुप्तसि हेन ।। ) l 
—GS 11.75 


We have the variant reading ‘visaddho’ (Sk: visra- 
bdhah) in place of ‘Visattho’. 


GS reads 'Gola-ada-viada' (Sk: ‘Godatatavikata) in 
place of ‘Golanaikaccha’. 


This verse is for the first time cited in Dhvanydloka (p. 52). 
(39) [(Asravyatvam) yatha va — ] (p. 336) 


जं परिहरिउं तोरइ मगअं पि ण सुंदरत्तग-गुणेणं । 
अह wat जस्स दोसो पंडिवक्खेहि पि पडिवण्णो n 
(यं परिहत्‌ं तीयंते (. =शक्यते) मनागपि न सुन्दरत्व-गुणेन । 
अथ केवलं यस्य ata: प्रतियक्षेरपि प्रतिपञ्नः ।। ) 
—GS (W) 979 


According to Manikyacandra (Sanketa, p. 224) and 
Bhatta Somesvara (Kávyádarsa-sanketa, p. 136) this gathaà 
is drawn from Anandavardhana’s Paficabanalilà (= Visama- 
banalila). For different interpretations the reader is re- 
fered to Balabodhini (p. 336). 


(40) [Adhama-prakrtyuktisu gramyo gunah | Yatha — ] 
(p. 425) 
फुल्लुक्करं कलमक्रसमं वहंति 
जे सिन्थुवारविडवा मह वल्लहा ते । 
जे गालिअस्स महिसी-दहिणो सरिच्छा 
ते कि चमुद्ध -विअइल्ल-पसुण-पुंजा ॥। 
(पुष्पोत्करं कलम-कूर-समं वहन्ति 
ये सिन्धुवारविटपा मम वल्लमास्ते । 
ये गालितस्य महिबीदध्नः सदृक्षा - 
स्ते कि च मुग्ध-विचकिल-प्रसुन-पुञ्ज।ः 11 ) 


—Karpüramaijari 1.19 
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The metre of this verse is Vasantatilaka. 
There is a variant reading ‘niharn’ (Sk: nibham) in place 
of ‘Samam’ but both mean ‘similar,’ ‘like’. 


(41) [Arthantara-sankramita-vacye dhvanau kathitapadam kvacid 
gunah — ] (pp. 429-30) 
ताला जाअंति गुणा जाला दे स-हिअएहि घेप्पंति à 
रइ-किरणाणुग्गहिआई होंति mereri कमलाइ u 
(तदा जायन्ते गुणाः यदा ते सहूदयंगं ह्यन्ते । 
रवि-किरणानुगृहोतानि भवन्ति कमलानि कमलानि ॥ )  , 
—Visamabanalila, GS (W) 989 


This gatha is for the first time cited by Anandavardhana 
in his Dhvanyaloka with the introductory words ‘‘Yatha ca 
mamaiva Visamabünalilayàm (p. 170). 


(42) [Garbhitarn tathaiva (= kvacid gunah) | Yatha — ] 
. (p. 432) 
हुमि अवहत्थिअरेहो णिरंकुसो ong विवेअरहिओ वि । 
सिविगे वि तुमम्मि gat पत्तिअ भत्ति ण पम्हुसिमि ॥ 
(भवाम्यपहस्तितरेखो निरङ्कुशोऽथ विवेकरहितोऽपि à 


स्वप्नेऽपि त्वयि पुनः प्रतीहि भक्ति न विस्मरामि n ) 
—Visamabinalilaé, GS (W) 999 


Commenting on  Anandavardhana's Dhvanyaloka 
“Yatha va mamaiva kamadevasya sahacara-samagame” 
(p. 345 L5-p. 346.11), Abhinavagupta quotes for the first 
time thisgatha in his Locana (p.346). We have the variant 
readings ‘pattihi’ and ‘pasumarami’ in place of ‘Pattia’ and 
‘pamhusimi’ respectively. 


(43) [Pratikülànubhava-graham udaharati — J (p. 439) 


णिहुअ-रमणम्मि लोअण-पहम्मि पडिए गुरूण मज्झम्मि à 
सअल-परिहार-हिंआआ वगगमणं चेअ WER वहू ॥ _ 
(निमृतरमणे लोचनपये पतिते गुरूणां मध्ये । 
सकल-परिहार-हृदय! वनगमनमेव काझक्षति वधूः n ) 
—GS (W) 987 


We have the variant reading ‘guruana’ in place of 


AS.—13 
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(44) [Satyapi rase tadanupakarakatvam sabdalamkara- 
syodaharati — ] 
(pp. 467-68) 
चित्त 'चहुट्टदि ण agfa सा गुणेसु 
सेज्जाइ? लोट्रदि विसट्टदि विम्मुहेसु । 
बोलम्मि वट्टदि tagfa कव्वबंधे 
झाणे ण Geta चिर तरुणो तरट्टी ॥ 
(चित्ते निखाता न तुड्धते (=क्षीयते) सा गुणेषु 
` शब्यायां लुठति विकसति दिङ्मुखेषु । 
बचने वतंते प्रवर्तते काव्यबन्धे 
ध्याने न त्रुट्यति चिरं तरुणी प्रगल्‌भा n ) 
—Karpüramainjari II.4 


The metre of this verse is Vasantatilaka. 


(45) [Sanskrit-Prakritayorbhasayoh slesam udaharati — ] 
(p. 513) 

महदेसुरसंघम्मे तमवंसमसडगमा[गमभाह्रण | 
हरबहुसरणं तं चित्तमोहमा वसरउसे सहसा u 

(संस्कृतपक्षे, 
महदे सुरसंघम्‌ मे तम्‌ अव समासङगम्‌ आगमाहरणे । 
हर बहुसरणं तं चित्तमोहम्‌ अवसरे उमे सहसा ॥ 

IETA, 
मह देसु रसं घम्मे तमवसं आसं गमागमा हर णे । 
gag सरणं तं चित्तमोहं अवसरउ मे सहसा ॥ 
(मम fg रसं धर्म तमोदशाम्‌ आशां गमागमात्‌ हर नः। 
हरवधु शरणं त्वं चित्तमोहोऽपसरतु मे सहसा ॥। ) 


—Anandavardhana’s Devisatüka 76 


(46) [Vàkyagàmupamana-luptàm udaharati — ] ( p. 567) 


सअल-करण-पर-वोसाम-सिरि-विअरणं ण सरस-कव्वस्स i 
दीसइ stg व णिसम्मइ सरिसं अंसंसमेत्तेण ui 
(सकल-करण-पर-विश्रम-श्री-वितरणं न सरसकाव्यस्य । 
वृश्यतेष्यवा निशम्यते ( ==्ूयते) संदृशमंशांशमात्रण ।। ) 
—GS (W) 995 


The metre of this verse is mukhavipula (gatha). 


1. Vihattadi (Sk: vighatate); pahuttai (Sk: prasphutati). 
2. Sejjásu (Sk: sayyasu). 
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(47) [Dharmopamanayorlope vrttau vakye ca drsyate — ] 


(p. 574) 
दुंदुल्लंतो मरिहिसि कंटअ -कलिआइ केअइवणाइ । 
सालइ-कुसुम-सरिच्छ भमर भमंतो न पाविहिसि ॥ 
(भमन्‌ (=गवेषयन्‌) मरिष्यसि कण्टक-कलितानि केतकोवनानि à 
मालती-कुसुभ-सदक्षं WAT अमन्‌ न प्राप्स्यसि 11) 
—GS (W) 985 


This gatha is for the first time cited by Abhinavagupta 
in his ‘Locana’ commentary on Dhvanydloka (p. 274) as an 
example of aprastuta-prasamsd-dhvani. The term ‘dhun- 
dhullanto’ is the present participle of dhundhulla, an 50९59 
for ‘bhrama’ or gavesa (vide Hemacandra's Prakrit Gram- 
mar IV.161; 189). Balabodhimi accepts the readings tun- 
tunnanto (Sk: tuntunayamanah) and further observes: 

'टुंटुण्णंतो' इत्यत्र 'ढुंदुल्लंतो' इति पाठे "weremra इति संस्कृतम्‌ । केतकीवनानि 
दुण्दुलायमानः अन्वेषमाणः इत्यन्वयः | 


The Marathi verb ‘dhundalane’ is very closely connec- 
ted with this Prakrit verb. l 


(48) [ — Ekadeśavivarti (rüpakam) Yatha — ] (p. 597) 


जस्स रणंतेउरए करे कुणंतस्स मंडलग्गलअं । 
रससंमुही वि सहसा परंमुही होइ रिउसेणा n 
(यस्य रणान्त:पुरे करे FACT मण्डलाग्रलताम्‌ । 


रससंमुख्यापि सहसा पराङमुखो भवति रिपुसेना ti ) 
—GS (W) 980 


(49) [(Samasokti —) udaharanam — ] 
(p. 616) 


लहिऊण तुज्झ बाहुप्फंस जीए स को वि उल्लासो । - 
जअलच्छी तुह विरहे ण हुज्जला दुब्बला णं सा t 
(लब्ध्वा तव बाहुस्पर्शं यस्याः स कोऽप्युल्लासः । 


जयलक्ष्मौस्तव विरहे न खलूज्ज्वला दुर्बला ननु सा॥ ) 
. —GS (W) 993 
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(50) [— sā apara (atisayoktih) / Yatha — ] 


अण्णं लडहत्तणअं अण्ण च्चिअ का वि वत्तणच्छाआ | 
सामा सामण्ण-पआवइणो रेह च्चिअ ण होइ ॥ 
(अन्यद्‌ लटभत्वम्‌ (=सौन्दयंम्‌) अन्येव काऽपि वर्तनच्छाया । 
श्यामा सामान्य-प्रजायतेः रेखेव न भवति ॥। ) 
(51) [ — tat — dipakam ; Yatha — ] 
किवणामं eroi णाआणं फणमणो केसराइ सीहाणं । 
कुलबालिआणें यणआ कुत्तो छिप्पंति अमुआणं n 
(कृपणानां धनं नागानां फणमणिः केसराः सिहानाम्‌ । 
कुलबालिकानां स्तनाः कुतः स्प श्यन्तेऽमृतानाम्‌ । ) 


(p. 630) 


—GS (W) 969 


(pp. 639-40) 


—GS (W) 976 


(52) [— Sa vaksyamanavisaya uktavisayasceti dvidha aksepah / 


Kramenodaharanam — ] 


ए एहि कि पि कोए वि कए णिक्किव भणामि अलमहवा । 
अविआरिअकज्जारंमआरिणी मरउ ण भणिस्सं ॥ 

(ए एहि किमपि कस्या अपि कृते निष्कृप भणामि-अलमथदा à 
अविचारितकार्यारम्भकारिणी fraai न मणिव्यामि n ) 


(pp. 639-40) 


The following gàthà which occurs in Gathüsaptasati 
(VII.2) reads the first half differently but is almost identi- 


cal in sense and spirit: 


ता सुहअ विलंब खणं भणामि ate वि कएण अलमहवा | 
अविआरिअकज्जारंभआरिणी मरउ ण भणिस्सं ॥। 

(तत्‌ सुभग विलम्बस्व क्षणं भणामि कस्या आपि कृते अलंमथवा i 
अविचारित-कार्यारम्भाकारिणो स्रियतां न भणिष्यामि n ) 


(53) [ — sa sahoktih / Yatha — ] 


सह दिअह-णिसाहि दीहरा सासदंडा 
सह मणिवलर्एह बाहधारा गलंति। 

तुह सुहअ विओए तीए उब्विग्गिरोए 
सह अ तणुलआए दुब्बला जीविआसा ॥ 
(stg दिवसनिशाभिदोर्घाः श्वासदण्डाः 
सह्‌ मणिवलयेर्बाष्पधारा गलन्ति à 

तव॑ सुभग वियोगे तस्या ag rear: 


(pp. 672-73) 


सह च तनुलतय दुर्बला जीविताशा fl) —Karpuramaijari II-9 


The metre of this verse is Malini. 
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(54) [Ekamanekatra kriyate sa paryayah / Udaharanarh yatha — ] 
(p. 693) 


तं ताण स्रिसहोजअररअणाह्रणम्मि हिअअमेक्करसं i 
fangt पिआणं णिवेसिअं कुसुमबाणेण ॥। 
(तत्तेषां धीसहोदररत्नाहरणे हृदयमेकरसम्‌ | 
बिम्बाधरे प्रियाणां निवेशितं कुसुमबाणेन ।। ) 
—Visamabanalila; GS (W) 988 


Anandavardhana cites this gatha from his own Pra- 
krit poem called Visambanalila to illustrate Upamadhvanih 
(Dhvanyàloka, p. 265). 


(55) [ — anyonyanama alamkarah | Udaharanam — ] (p. 708) 
हंसाण सरेहि सिरी सारिज्जइ अह सराण हंसेहि i 
अण्णोण्णं चिअ एए अप्पाणं णवर गरुअंति॥ 
(हंसानां सरोभिः श्रीः सायंतेऽय सरसां हंसे: । 
अन्योन्यमेवते आत्मानं केवलं गरयन्ति (गुरूकुर्वन्ति) n ) —GS (W) 953 


^ 


(56) [— tadekam tavat uttaram / Udaharanam — ] (p. 709) 


वाणिअअ हत्यिवंता 'कत्तो अम्हाण शवग्घकित्ती अ। 

Sarre लुलिआलअमुही घरम्मि परिसक्कए *सोण्हा ut 

(वाणिजक हस्तिदन्ताः कुतोऽस्माकं व्याध्यकृत्तयश्च à 

यावल्लुलितालकमुखी गृहे परिष्वष्कते स्नुषा i ) —GS (W) 951 


This gatha is for the first time. cited by Ananda- 
vardhana in his Dhvanydloka (p. 299) with the introdu- 
ctory words: 


स्वंत:संभविशरोराथंशक्त्युदभवे प्रभेदे पदप्रकाशता यथा- 


(57) [ — tat aparamuttaram | udaharanam — ] (p. 710) 


का fram देवगई कि बुलहं जं जणो गुणग्गाहो i 
कि ated सुकलत्त कि ged st खलो लोओ ॥ 
(का विमा ? देवगतिः ; कि वुर्लभम्‌ ? यज्जनो गुणग्राही । 
कि सौह्यम्‌ ? -सुकलत्रम्‌ कि pug? यत्‌ खलो लोकः॥ ) 
—GS (W) 975 


1 कुत्तो कुतः) 2 वग्धकत्तीओ (व्याघ्कृत्तयःश 3 जा विलुलिआ (यावद'विलुलिता) 4 qur (स्नुषा) 
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(58) [— sa — asangatih / Udaharanam — ] (pp. 714-15) 


जस्सेअ वणो तस्सेअ वेअणा भणइ तं जणो अलिअं । 
दंतक्खअं कवोले वहूऐं विअणा सवत्तीणं ॥। 

(य्येव व्रणस्तस्येव वेदना भणति तज्जनो ऽलीकम्‌ । 
दन्तक्षतं कपोले वध्वा वेदना सपत्नोनास्‌ N ) 


—GS (W) 981 
(59) [— tad bhavet smaranam Udaharanam — Yatha va —] 
(p. 733) 
कर-जुअ-गहिअ-जसोआ-यणमुह-विणिवेसिआहरपुडस्स । 
संभरिअ-पंचजण्णस्स णमह कण्हस्स रोमंचं u 
(कर-युग-गृहीत-यशोदा-स्तन-मुख-विनिवेशिताधरपुटस्थ | 
संस्मृत-पाञचजन्यस्यं नमत कृष्णस्य रोमाञ्चम्‌ N ) तः 
—GS (W) 974 
(60) [Dvitiyam pratipam udaharati — ] (p. 736) 
ए एहि दाव सुंदरि कण्णं दाऊण सुणसु वअणिज्जं । 
gen मुहेण किसोअरि चंदो 'उवमिज्जइ जणेण ॥। 
(अयि एहि तावत्‌ सुन्दरि कणं दत्त्वा शृणु वचनीयम्‌ । 
तब मुखेन कृशोदरि चन्द्र उपमीयते जनेन ॥ ) 
—GS (W) 972 
(61) [Sa dvitiyah (visesah) Udaharanam — ] (p. 742) 
सा बसइ gon हिअए शस च्चिअ अच्छोसु सा अ भ्वअगेसु । | 
अम्हारिसाण सुंदर ओआसो कत्थ पावाणं it 
(सा बसति तव हृदये सेवाक्ष्णोः सा च वचनेषु । 
अस्मादृशीनां सुन्दर अवकाशः कुत्र पापानाम्‌ 11) 
—GS (W) 947 
(62) [— tada bhavet atadgunah nama Udaharanam  ] 
(p. 747) 
धवलो fet जइ वि सुंदर तह वि तुए मज्झ रंजिअं हिअअं । 
राअभरिए fa हिअए सुहअ णिहि्तो ण रत्तो सि ॥ 
(घवलोऽसि यद्यपि सुन्दर तथापि त्वया मम रञ्जितं हृदयम्‌ । 
रागभृतेऽपि हृदये सुभग निहितो न रक्तोऽसि u) l 
—GS VII.65 


1. उअमिज्जद 2. wp च्चिअ 3. सवणेसु । 
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(63) [Sabdarthalamkarayostu samsrstih — ] (p. 753) 
सो णत्यि एत्य गामे जो एअं महमहंतलाअण्णं । 
तरुणाण हिअअलूडि परिसक्कंति णिवारेइ ॥ 
(स्‌ नास्ति अत्र ग्रामे यःएतां प्रसरल्लावण्याम्‌ । 


तरुणानां हृदयलुण्टाकों परिष्दष्कमाणां निवारयति tt ) 
—GS (W) 997 


(64) [Sandehasankaram udaharati — ] (p. 760) 


जह गहिरो जह रअण-णिब्मरो जह अ णिम्मल-च्छाओ । 
erg कि विहिणा एसो सरसवाणीओ जलणिहो ण कओ t 
(यथा गम्भोरो यथा रत्ननिर्भरो यथा च नि्मलच्छायः | 
तथा कि विधिनेष सरसपानीयो (वाणीको) जलनिधिनं कृतः n ) 
—GS (W) 982 


The fourth quarter of this verse is metrically defective, 


INDIAN RASAYANA AND CHINESE. 
ALCHEMY WITH ALLIED ORIGINS 
S. MAHDIHASSAN 


HUMAN culture can be traced upto the caveman: As men's most 

important asset he conceived, Life = Body + Life-essence or Soul. 
He further identified, Soul = Blood. Its active principle was ima- 
gined as Redness, when Blood became Redness-concentrate. This 
enabled him to look upon red minerals as rich in soul-content. Like- 
wise plants bearing red fruits were accepted as potentially permeat- 
ed with Redness. Accordingly a mineral, like red-ochre, and a herb 
like ephedra, bearing red berries, became agencies which could 
donate life-essence to increase the stock of soul in man and thereby 
his life-span. Thus both red-ochre and ephedra started as drugs of 
longevity. Now according to its function, Life — Growth. This 
means that the mechanism of action, as revealed by soul, would be 
growth. When it kept the life-span growing it resulted in longe- 
vity and when conceived as ever-growing man became immortal. At 
the same time when man is dead returning soul to his remains would 
revive him. Thus an agency conferring immortality also becomes 
that of resurrection, each the resultant of growth — energy. 


Turning to red-ochre it was interred with the dead by the cave- 
man so that it is the earliest known agency of resurrection. Red- 
ochre must have been used earlier still as the oral drug of longevity 
but this cannot be proved directly. However even today red-ochre 
is recommended as the drug of choice, in diseases with loss of blood, 
like ‘dysentry and piles. It is therefore reasonable to believe that 
red-ochre was used long enough as the drug of longevity and as 
such of immortality before it became the agency of resurrection. 
Now resurrection is not mere revivification. A panacea would be 
a cure for all diseases. Essentially it treats each and every symp- 
tom but does not change the constitution. An oldman suffering from 
dysentry and headache taking a panacea would be freed from both 
but would remain old as before. On the other hand an agency of 
immortality-cum-resurrection changes the constitution itself; it in- 
fuses growth-energy, inducing wery tissue of the body to function 
normally and at its best. As result the consumer of such a drug 
would have his system reconditioned when he would revert, to the 
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state of robust health, such as he enjoyed in prime of life. Thus 
a drug of immortality is far more powerful than a panacea. Ac- 
cordingly drugs like red cinnabar and ephedra have given rise to 
cults of immortality which panacea could not. 


Returning to red-ochre the Chinese replaced it by a redder 
substance, minium, or red oxide of lead. And lead itself is used 
orally even today as a drug of longevity. Later on they collected 
a mixture of minium and cinnabar; the latter is red sulphide of 
mercury. Purifying the mixed ores they recovered lead and mer- 
cury and both are used even today as drugs of longevity. Finally 
nothing appeared so close to blood in its redness as pure cinnabar and 
this being red sulphide of mercury gave mercury and sulphur as its 
constituents. Now each of the three is independently used as drug, 
mercury, sulphur and cinnabar. Further cinnabar has been found 
interred with the dead in China. In so far as no other substance 
has been discovered superior to cinnabar, as nearest to red-blood, 
it finally came to represent the highest achievement of a seeker of 
longevity rejuvenation and immortality, emphasis being placed on 
rejuvenation or on the basic change in the constitution itself. 


Growth is such an important property of life-essence that a drug 
rich in soul-content can induce even a metal to grow. When a sub- 
stance remains as such but acquires the property of growth it be- 
comes a ferment. Accordingly when a metal incorporates growth 
energy it becomes a ferment. And when growth is perfect, which 
means it can repair any injury inflicted upon it, the resulting perfect- 
metal appears as gold, which is even fire-proof. They by its differ- 
ent effects, a decrepit old man becomes a youth in prime of life, a 
dead is recalled to life, and a metal becomes live-gold, gold which is 
also a ferment. When ferment-gold is over-heated its results in bul- 
lion-gold which is like the fossil-gold we all know. 


By now we can realize how there have been three theories of 
the origin of metals in China. Using minium they conceived lead 
as the progenitor of all mealts, using a mixture of minium and 
cinnabar, the co-creators of metals become lead and mercury; using 
pure cinnabar there was the third and final theory that, sulphur and 
mercury are the joint-producers of all metals including gold. Thus 
from red-ochre to red-minium and finally to cinnabar we find they 
have all been used and are still being used as oral drugs and at the 
same time they account for a progressive development of theoretical 
alchemy. 


We can now turn to ephedra, the plant carrying red berries. 
These are edible and a hearty meal, by an aged old ascetic, must 
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have made him feel energized. Ephedrine is an energizer and an 
euphoriant. As the solitary old denizen of a forest he needed an 
energizer to overexert himself and to be able to collect forest pro- 
duce as his daily ration. Since ephedrine is also an euphoriant, 
taking it regularly, he could thereby reconcile himself to his fate. 
Then what made a weakling strong enough to support himself and 
a depressed individual feel bold enough to face life as it came, was 
what may be called the “blessing of choice". Subjectively he felt 
strong enough to be immune to death. It then became the drug 
of longevity-cum-immortality. ' And what confers immortality upon 
the living confers resurrection upon the dead. Rig Veda extols Soma, 
the extract of ephedra, as both. Moreover ephedra twigs were in- 
terred with the dead Aryans just as cinnabar had been with the 
dead Chinese. Now when ephedra was not found in India, ephedra 
juice or Soma-Rasa, in Sanskrit, was replaced by other drugs, gene- 
rically called Rasayana. Rasa — Juice and Ayana — Abode, when 
Rasayana = Vehicle of juice, or juice concentrate, the juice being 
referrable to that of a plant bearing red berries. Rasa properly 
interpreted would be growth-inducing principle and better as life- 
essence or soul. What was cinnabar to the Chinese was ephedra to 
the Aryans. Cinnabar gave the art alchemy, a branch of medicine 
aiming at rejuvenation; Soma or ephedra gave the art RaSayana, a 
branch of Indian medicine definitely recognized as concerned with 
rejuvenation. Thus With Redness as soul, cinnabar became the 
source to which alchemy can be directly traced and ephedra, bear- 
ing red-berries, the source to which Rasayana system of Indian 
medicine can be traced. 


Thus we have as equivalents Cinnabar = Ephedra = Redness- 
incorporate, whence Alchemy = Rasdyana, the former using in- 
organic and the latter herbal drugs of rejuvenation. As aiming at 
immortality each has become a cult in its own right. 


This is summary — article and references have been avoided. 
These would be found in the following publications: 


1. Mahdihassan, S. (1976), Alchemy and its three theories of 
the origin of metals Hamdard — Medicus, Karachi 19 (7- 
12) 45-59. 


2. Mahdihassan, S. (1977), Indian Alchemy or Rasáyana, a 
monograph, Inst. Hist. Med., New Delhi. 


ANANDAVARDHANA AND ABHINAVAGUPTA 
T. G. MAINKAR 


BOTH Ananda and Abhinava are names highly revered in Sanskrit 

Poetics, and rightly so since it is these two that have made San- 
skrit literary criticism what it is today. Bharata is regarded as the 
Aristotle of Indian Poetics. I am in this very strain tempted to add 
that Ananda is the Panini of Sanskrit Poetics while Abhinava is its 
Patanjali. Both of them hail from Kashmir where Saivism was the 
popular religious cult and Poetics the popular subject of study. One 
simply admires the contribution that Kashmir has made to Poetics. 
Arts were cultivated in Kashmir and Aesthetics was the craze of 
many. A mere glance at the literary and cultural history of Kash- 
mir is enough to prove this. Bhatta Tauta, Udbhata, Bhatta Nayaka, 
Pratiharendurija, later Mammata are names very well known and 
could be mentioned off hand. 


Abhinava is an accredited spokesman of Saivism and Tantrism 
and he has materially contributed to both of them. Ananda, on the 
other hand, though under the shadows of these cults and philoso- 
phical views does not seem to have been their open spokesman as 
Abhinava was. It could be said that in Ananda we have a pleasing 
mixture of all that Kashmir had to give to a finely sensitive mind 
and in Abhinava we have a champion of the religious movement and 
a mystic who was deeply influenced by the prominent religious trends 
of the land. In Ananda $aivism is not so vividly seen, while it 
would be difficult to think of Abhinava without his Saivism. I have 
always felt while reading the works of these two that in Ananda we 
are dealing with a purely literary aesthete while in Abhinava we 
are dealing with a Saiva aesthete. I have also felt that their diffe- 
rent inclinations have subtly affected their theories and their ap- 
proach to the literary problems they discuss. 


We know little about Ananda but we do know a good deal about 
Abhinava. Abhinava hails from a very illustrious family of scho- 
lars for his grandfather Yasoraja, uncle Vamanagupta, parents 
Nrsimhagupta and Vimalakala were scholars and religious minded 
persons. Abhinava was taught by his father, krta-samskara, and 
therefore the father was 'gurubhyo'pi gariyan’, superior to his teach- 
ers. His mother was a Yogini. He chose to remain celibate and 
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eager to master the different Sastras, ‘Sastradrstikutihala’, he moved 
from one teacher to another, ‘nanagurupravarapadanipata’ like Sid- 
dhacela, Indurāja, Tauta, Laksmanagupta and Sambhunatha, to learn 
at their feet. He also met the tarkiks, the árautas, the Bauddhas, the 
Arhats and the Vaisnavas, only to enrich his mind. The intensity 
of his religious feelings was great and he had the realisation of the 
Highest Deity, for he speaks of himself as ‘Sivasmarana-dipta, 
Sivasmrtikrtartha’ and also proudly asserts that he is Sivacaranam- 
bhojamadhupa' and ‘Mahesvarabhinavaguptapada’. Abhinava wrote 
many works which could be classified under four heads: the Tantra, 
the Stotra, the Pratyabhijnasastra and Dramaturgy and Poetics. 
These works are undoubtedly monuments of learning, critical in- 
sight, literary grace and charming style. And yet the fact remains 
that Abhinava is no poet and in his voluminous literature we could 
hope to come across very few really good verses which could lay any 
claim to poetry. But there could be no two opinions about his vast 
hard-earned scholarship. 


Ananda is a different spirit, so it seems to me. If he had not 
the labour of an Abhinava, he had an inspiration all his own. He 
had the courage to differ from Bharata and he had a very sensitive 
mind, very quick to perceive poetical excellence and aesthetic qua- 
lities. He is therefore infinitely more valuable than most of the 
other Alarnkarikas. The credit of giving impetus to poetic theory 
in Kashmir rightly belongs to him. ‘His works known to us are the 
Devicarita, the Arjunacarita and the Visamabanalila. Of these com- 
positions the Devicarita was written when Ananda was very young 
for it indicates how not to compose a poem and it is indeed surpris- 
ing to see Ananda who has condemned artificiality, writing such a 
poem. Ananda too like Abhinava is no poet then. And yet it is 
surprising that these two should have been the persons who have 
taught us how to read poetry. Paul Valery has observed at one 
place that those who are neither good poets nor sensitive critics 
cannot through their dry philosophic-critical writings guide public 
taste, nor can they create any fine taste or sensitivity in the minds 
of the readers. So far as Sanskrit poetics is concerned both Ananda 
and Abhinava, though no poets yet could guide early Indian taste 
and create sensitivity, only because both are great sensitive critics. 
One may or may not agree with their theories but one has to con- 
cede that in their discussions they have given some expositions of 
some poetical passages and in the course have made us alive to their 
beauties which we in all probability would have missed altogether. 
The praise therefore bestowed on the two, on Ananda that he is 
‘alarhkarika-sarani-vyavasthapaka’ and a 'sahrdaya-cakravarti' and 
on Abhinava that 
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‘svadayantu rasam sarve yathakamam kathamcana / 
sarvasvam tu rasasyatra guptapada hi janate’ // 


is only just and no vain compliment. 


There are reasons to believe that Ananda took pride in speaking 
of a ‘sahrdaya’ a word that he uses for more than thirty times. The 
word ‘sahrdaya’ might have come from Vamana yet it is Ananda 
who has given it some weight and significance. Ananda’s approach 
throughout in his Dhvanydloka is purely literary and he speaks of 
pure delight and of nothing else. This is evident in his discussions 
and from his deliberate use of words like 'sahrdaya, sacetas, ananda, 
kavyatattva' and the like. One may refer here to Abhinava's famous 
dictum 'sarasvatyah tattvam kavi-sahrdayakhyam vijayatat’. Ac- 
cording to Ananda, it seems, the essence of poetry, and perhaps by 
implication of all arts, depends on the two factors, Kavi the creator, 
the artist and the sahrdaya, the critic or the spectator. One misses 
here the philosophical overtones that now and then appear in Abhi- 
nava. Ananda declares in the last verse that he has explained the 
‘sat-kavyatattva’ which is always subtly felt but is also latent in en- 
lightened minds, 'paripakva-dhi, for the benefit of the sahrdayas, 
‘sahrdaya-udaya-labhahetoh.’ There are reasons to believe that 
Ananda did not desire to mix up philosophy with poetics, since he 
wrote another work Tattviloka wherein as Abhinava informs, he 
dealt with the difference between the sastranaya and the kavya-naya. 
In the former, that is in the Tattváloka, he dealt with the ‘puru- 
sártha' and in the latter he dealt with the 'rasa'. In the former ex- 
perience, Ananda holds that there is absence of relish, ‘asvadayoga- 
bhava’. From such a treatment of the matter by Ananda it would 
be proper to hold that to him the experience of the Highest Reality 
was in important aspects different from the experience in literature, 
experience of beauty in arts. This has led to a very important dif- 
ference between Ananda and Abhinava. In the phrase 'kavi-sahr- 
dayakhyam tattvam' Abhinava seems to clearly suggest that aesthe- 
tic delight is a process in which whatever is in the mind of the crea- 
tive artist is experienced by the critic of fine taste. "This is precisely 
the reason why Ananda has referred to the celebrated case of 
Valmiki whose ‘Soka’ was transformed into a ‘Sloka’ and where the 
original ‘bhava’ of Valmiki is conveyed to the reader by process of 
Dhvani. But Abhinava does not seem to accept this position. He 
therefore indulges in learned discussions only to establish his favou- 
rite view that ‘bhava’ and ‘rasa’ both are associated only with the 
mind of the sahrdaya, the critic, since it is he alone who has the aes- 
thetic experience, the ‘asvada’. 
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Ananda and Abhinava both are ‘rasavadins’ no doubt yet they 
hold different views on important matters. Ananda is interested in 
Dhvani undoubtedly, but he establishes the ‘rasa’ as the soul of 
poetry. This fact explains his concept of ‘rasa-dhvani’, the highest 
principle in poetry and the highest aesthetic experience. Further 
he made an attempt to find this ‘rasa-dhvani’ in almost every form 
of poetry and literature, from big extensive compositions like the 
Epics and the Dramas down to the smaller ones like the Muktakas. 
Abhinava, on the other hand appears to hold that ‘rasa’ is to be found 
only in the ‘prabandhas’ larger compositions. Abhinava is more, or 
one may say primarily, interested in giving a neat metaphysical 
foundation to the ‘rasa’ principle and the aesthetic experience. 


Ananda maintains the importance of the ‘rasa’, as a pure and 
simple aesthetic experience of the nature of ‘delight’. It is there- 
fore that he is interested in a study and analysis of the different 
‘rasas’ to be experienced by a sahrdaya in the different larger and 
smaller literary compositions. Ananda really began a new era in 
criticism. Poetry is something much more than a skilful arrange- 
ment of the different elements. In his Dhvani theory the function 
of language and the content of poetry are neatly wedded to each 
other. Poetry was something more than the proverbial unity, 
sahitya, of the Sabda and the artha, the word and meaning. Being 
sensitive to poetic beauty he could not resist the temptation to refer 
to Prakrit poetry. This fact is to my mind very significant for 
Ananda possibly is the first alarnkarika, a literary critic, to refer 
to Prakrit poetry and to the exquisite Sattasai of Hala. Ananda is 
‘always coherent, clear and logical and therefore he could easily see 
that notions of real and false do not apply to poetry. Poetry is not 
history, he declared, in his ‘na hi kaveh iti-vrtta-matranirvahanena 
kincit prayojanam'. History is interested in 'itivrtta' but Poetry is 
interested in ‘rasa’. He also declares 'rasajüata eva sahrdayatvam'. 
With such a view about poetry it is but natural that we should find 
Ananda speaking about the different rasas and also maintaining the 
supremacy of the Srngara rasa. In a very clear manner he observes 
Srhgara eva madhurah para-pralhadanah rasah' and ‘ardratam yati 
yatah tatradhikam manab', also '$rhgaro sukumaratamo hyasau'. He 
therefore desires the poet to be full of '$rngara' for then only is 
charming poetry possible. He goes on to observe 

'árngàri cet kavih kavye jatam rasamayam jagat ' 

sa eva vitaragah cet nirasam sarvameva tat’ // 

—Dh. III after Karika 42 


This importance which Ananda is seen attaching to the Sm- 
gara rasa is only to be contrasted with the importance which 
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Abhinava attaches to‘ the Santa rasa. To Abhinava, the Santa 
rasa is the rasa par excellence and he has spent considerable 
energy, philosophical and academic ingenuity to establish his 
thesis about the 'maharasa'. If Ananda deals with many rasas 
and regards the Srngara as the ‘sukumaratama,’ Abhinava declares 
‘eka eva tavat paramarthato rasah, maharasah’ and gives the 
Santa rasa a very exalted place. This is obviously the result of his 
Saiva convictions. There is evidence to show that there was a tussle 
between the champions of poetry and the champions of philosophy 
and the latter used to look down upon the former since poetry sedu- 
ces the human mind by arousing passions which as a matter of fact, 
deserve to be restrained. The sensuous and the erotic elements in 
poetry are hindrances to the achievement of perfect tranquility. 
Bhatta Tauta and Abhinava both put up a strong defence of poetry 
and the aesthetic experience by bringing in their theory of 'cathar- 
sis’, Sridhara in his Kávyaprakasa-viveka quotes from Bhatta Tauta 
a few verses where the argument is: 'In poetic experience we do 
not have real objects, sense-objects, so how can they excite our mind 
and passions? Surely the state of mind cannot be the object, for it 
is never perceived as an outside object. Again, the aesthetic expe- 
rience itself is not a passion that disturbs the mind. Even if it be 
a passion, it only serves to purify the mind, much in the same manner 
as dust is seen to clean a rusty mirror. The aesthetic experience is 
really a sort of step towards the highest experience of ‘summum 
bonum'. Ananda did say as a matter of fact that the notions of real 
or false do not apply to poetry but these points which Bhatta Tauta 
and Abhinava make out, though interesting as well as important, are 
not suggested by him. Bhatta Tauta and Abhinava are on philoso- 
phical level while Ananda seems to move on one that is purely lite- 
rary. He therefore speaks of many rasas, of the Srngara rasa as the 
most charming one and of the ‘ardrata’ that the mind experiences in 
the relish of the Srngara. This suggestion of ‘ardrata’ by Ananda 
is perhaps responsible for the later doctrine of the 'vikasa, vistara, 
ksobha and the viksepa' as the conditions of the mind in the relish 
of the different rasas. Ananda, as a matter of fact, with his Srmgara 
and the abhimana or aharnkara associated with it, anticipated Bhoja. 
It is because of the element of this aharnkàra or the ego that accord- 
ing to Ananda, the Srngara is opposed to the Santa rasa. True, 
Ananda considers the $anta to be the main rasa in the Mahabharata 
but it is also to be remembered that he thinks that the Ràmayana has 
the Karuna rasa. The Mahabharata is a history and a review of his- 
tory always made one sad by making one poignantly conscious of the 
evanescent character of human life and its so-called achievements. 
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Kalhana rightly said that in his Raéjatarangimi, a historical work, the 
main rasa was the Santa: 
‘ksanabhangini jantinam sphurite paricintite / 
mürdhabhisekah santasya rasasyatra vicaryatam' // 
This is the feeling which possesses one when goes through the 
volumes of history by Toyanbee. Ananda was therefore right when 
he read Santa rasa in the Mahābhārata but on that couat only he 
cannot be regarded as a champion of that rasa. Ananda and Abhi- 
nava clearly differ in this matter. 


It is really Ananda who has taught us how to read poetry. He 
is perhaps the first critic who regarded the Mahabharata as a unified 
work so far as its emotional impact on the reader is concerned. The 
Epic has no doubt several incidents and is episodiac in character but 
the total effect is, Ananda rightly points out, of unity, an artistic 
unity, for all the major and minor incidents converge on one point, 
that of delineation of human vanity and futility of life. It may be 
that the Kaurava princes fall on the battlefield or the Pandavas perish 
in the Himalayas. Ananda's view that Ramayana has a unity is 
equally sound. 

Coming to the smaller units Ananda and Abhinava are equally 
helpful and penetrating. I may refer to one place by way of illustra- 
tion. The celebrated Kalidasian verse 

‘calapangam drstim sprsasi bahuso vepathumatin, 

rahasyakhyayiva svanasi mrdu karpantikacarah / 

karau vyadhunvatyah pibasi ratisarvasvamadharam, 

vayam tattvànvesat madhukar hatah tvam khalu krti! // 

v —Sikuntala 1.22; Dh. II after Kariks 19 
is taken up for discussion by Ananda and he points out how 
this very simple verse is simply studded with alamkaras. We 
have Samasokti in 'madhukara-nayaka-vyavahara; Vyatireka in 
‘vayam hatah tvam krti’; Bhrantimàn in ‘drstim spréasi'; Arthan- 
tarasamkramitavacya in ‘vayam’; Kavyalimga in spr$asi, svanasi, 
pibasi and krt’ and Anuprasa through repetition of letters 6, 
r, m’ and so on. Most of the verses of Kalidasa are deceptively simple 
and one requires either an Abhinava or a Raghavabhatta to help in 
understanding the unassuming art of the master. Ananda is equally 
subtle in understanding the Muktakas and I may refer to 

'ahüto'pi sahayaih omiti uktva vimuktanidro'pi / 

gantumana'pi pathikah naiva sithilayati sankocam’ // 

—Dh. I after Karika 13 


an instance of 'anuktanimittà visesokti. Udbhata and Abhinava 
think here of the 'cold' but the reference is obviously to 'svapna' 
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in which the beloved was clasped. There is another interest- 
ing point about which Ananda and Abhinava seem to hold 
different views. The Vira rasa has its three varieties the Danavira, 
the Dharmavira and the Dayavira. Ananda thinks that the Daya- 
vira, if there be no egoism, ahamkara, is identical with the Santa 
rasa. Abhinava on the other hand thinks that the Dayavira in all 
circumstances is the Santa rasa only. Theoretically this would mean 
that according to Abhinava, the Dayavira cannot be developed at all 
if ahamnkàra, egoism, is present.  Abhinava goes to the length of 
saying that even the Danavira and the Dharmavira are varieties of 
the Santa rasa, if there be no egoism, ahamkara, present. One real- 
ly wonders as to how can the Vira rasa or its variety be developed 
without any ‘ahamkara’. This insistence on the Santa rasa is seen 
in Abhinava because he considers the Santa rasa to be the most im- 
portant among the rasas. He observes, ‘moksa-phalatvena ca ayam 
paramapurusartha-utsahatvat sarvarasebhyah pradhana-tamah’. 
This statement should be read along with the statement of Ananda 
that ‘Smgararasah sarvarasebhyah pradhana-bhütah'. It is also to 
be remembered in this very context that the Karikas in the Dhva- 
nyàloka do not mention even' once the Santa rasa though they speak 
of the traditional eight rasas. It is in the Vrtti that there is a men- 
tion of the Santa rasa as ‘pratiyata eva, asti $àntah rasah'. This 
would only mean that Ananda had not quite made up his mind about 
the Santa rasa, though he reads it in the Mahabharata. Possibly 
in his times the Santa rasa had not found a sure place in the list of 
the rasas, for it is Udbhata who first mentions the Santa rasa. In 
their enthusiasm for the Santa rasa, critics read it in the Ramayana 
as well. De quotes a line that runs as ‘ramayana-mahabharatayoh 
ca Santangitvarh pürvasüribhih nirüpitam'. If this be the view of 
Kuntaka, a contemporary of Abhinava, then it could be said that the 
view was a common one, even that of Abhinava. But the point to 
be noted is that Ananda has said in so many words that in the Ramé- 
yana, the rasa is Karupa. Who are these 'pürvasüris' then? When 
Ananda does not hold this view, it is obvious that he is not included 
in these 'pürvasüris'. l 

Reading in between the lines one feels that there is a difference 
of .opinion hetween Ananda and Abhinava regarding the import- 
ance of the Alarhkāras and the Gunas. To Ananda, the Vyangya 
and the Gunibhütavyanga are equally charming and he is interest- 
ed in discussing the beauty of the vastu-dhvani, the alamkara-dhvani 
and the rasa-dhvani. In poetry all these elements like vastu, alarn- 
kara and rasa were of almost equal importance and he did not desire 
to under-rate the value of any of them. As a matter of fact, it is in 
Ananda that one finds a searching and penetrating analysis of the 
A.S.—14 
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relation that exists between these elements in poetry. Bhāmaha 
and Vamana giving an undue importance to the alamkaras and the 
gunas are not as satisfying as Ananda is. Bhamaha thought of so 
many alamkaras and Vamana thought of so many gunas and linked 
them with the ‘riti’ the style. Ananda cut through all this intricate 
growth, reduced the number of the gunas to three only and related 
them to rasa instead of the riti. Abhinava, a religious mystic that 
he was, thought that the aesthetic experience was very much the 
same as the highest philosophical delight, so it is the rasa that mat- 
ters in poetry. Such a position naturally relegates the other ele- 
ments to a subordinate position. This would be a position different 
from that of Ananda. Ananda’s concept of Samghatana would re- 
veal his just appreciation of the importance of these different ele- 
ments. This would also attest to his purely literary approach 
throughout. The alamkarikas had given a subordinate position to 
the rasa in their alamkara 'rasavat' Ananda established that in the 
rasa lay the main charm of poetry and that it was always suggested. 
The rasa was always vyangya and could never be vàcya. Ananda 
enlarged the field of poetry, of rasa and dhvani by maintaining their 
existence in the Epics, in Prakrit poetry and in the prabandhas as 
well as in the muktakas. It is in this context that it is significant 
the Ananda finds dhvani in the celebrated verse ‘ya niga sarva- 
bhutanam’ from the Bhagavadgita. One would hesitate to describe 
the Bhagavadgita as a piece of literature in the generally accepted 
sense of the term. 


Ananda regarded good poetry as investing the world with a cer- 
tain charming 'newness'. He observes 

'drstapürva api hi arthah kavye rasa-parigrahat / 

sarve nava iva abhanti madhumasa iva drumah’ // 
making familiar things unfamiliar. He quotes a verse describing 
the greatness of the speech of a poet which runs as 

'a-tathasthitàn api tatha samsthitan iva hrdaye ya nivesayati / 

arthaviSesán sā jayati vikata-kavi-gocard vani // 
He held that poetry was autonomous and self-sufficient, This 
is a world beyond the two concepts of false and real Here 
is a world where the poet, his genius and the critic, the 
kavi, kavigakti and the sahrdaya really matter. This is a crea- 
tion of the poet who is the creator here. 

‘apare kavyasamsare kavirekah prajapatih / 

yathasmai rocate vi$vam tatha idam parivartate’ / / 

—Dh. III after Karika 42 


Ananda goes on to observe that poetic sensitivity and the ability to 
understand poetry are really different from scholarship and he ob- 
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serves further that any amount of knowledge of lexicons and gram- 
mar does not entitle a person to the realisation of the rasa in poetry. 
This world of the poet is always governed by one principle and this 
principle is propriety, aucitya. Thus literature is to Ananda a de- 
lightful creation of a poet. The sahrdaya is able to derive highest 
delight from this creation. It is quite in keeping with this position 
of Ananda that he speaks of the aim of poetry as ‘sahrdayamanah- 
priti'! Ananda does not bring in ‘vyutpatti’ in this context. Thus 
Ananda appears to hold the view that poetry is expected to delight 
and not teach. There could not be either a didactic or philosophical 
purpose in poetry. 


To turn to Abhinava is to turn to a religious mystic. Abhi- 
nava, it appears deliberately uses the word ‘ananda’ instead of 'priti' 
used by Ananda while speaking of delight of poetry. The word 
‘ananda’ has a philosophical background and a mystical aura. To 
Abhinava, poetry is but another way to reach the region where the 
mystics usualy are and therefore he started the linking of religious 
ecstasy and the aesthetic experience. Ananda held that the rasa was 
‘dhvanita’ while Abhinava held that it was ‘abhivyakta’. According 
to Abhinava, when a sahrdaya reads a kàvya he feels a sense of loss 
of time, space and self-interests. The sahrdaya is not ‘tatastha’ and 
his involvement is complete: There is a self-less ‘hrdaya-sarnvada’, 
This in its turn develops into a total engrossment, ‘tanmayibhavana 
where the ‘waking I’ is suspended altogether. The purity of the 
emotions result in undifferentiated bliss, ‘anandaikaghana’ joy. There 
is a reaching of the deepest layers of the unconscious where Advaita 
is realised. This is the same ground and destination of the mystic 
where the sahrdaya finds himself, though he started from a different 
way and also one may say, without that aim. In Abhinava there is 
a synthesis of poetics and philosophy. There is yet another point to 
be noted in this context. To Abhinava all poetry is primarily Drama, 
‘kavya tu mukhyatah dasaripakatmakam eva’ or again ‘kavyarn 
ca natyam eva’. He speaks of art-experience thus: ‘the vibrations 
which arise in one’s heart when one touches sandalwood and the 
like, or hears soft-singing and when one is no longer indifferent, 
that is known as the Sakti of the bliss, the 'anandasakti' through 
which one becomes a sahrdaya. This highest art of literary expe- 
rience according to Abhinava is ‘atmaparamarga’ or ‘atmananda’, 
Poetic delight, the aesthetic experience is therefore a kind of self- 
realisation. This aesthetic experience is of a different category al- 
together. It is not the ordinary experience of a common man nor 
is it an experience in trance of a Yogin. It is neither a distinct 
perception nor an indistinct one. Abhinava in all this discussion is 
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using terminology that does not appear in Ananda and the ‘atma- 
nanda’ of Abhinava has a more profound character, a philosophical 
intensity than the ‘rasa-dhvani’ experience of Ananda that causes 
‘priti’ to a sahrdaya. Philosophical colouring to an aesthetic 
experience was given by Kalidasa when he wrote the celebrated 
lines ‘ramyani vikéya madhuran ca nigamya Sabdan’ etc. but there 
Kalidasa speaks of a 'paryutsukibhavana' and not of an 'undiffe- 
rentiated bliss.' 


I would like to dwell on one more point. Ananda hes given us 
a fine verse which runs as 
‘ya vyaparavati rasan rasayitum kacit kavinam nava, 
drstih ya parinisthitarthavisayonmesa ca vaipasciti / 
te dve api avalambya visvamanisam nirvarnayanto vayam, 
granta naiva ca labdham abdhisayana tvad-bhakti-tulyam 
sukham // 
—Dh. IV after Karika 43 


With this verse Ananda has illustrated a mingling of Virodha alarn- 
kara and the Arthantarasamkramitavacya variety of Dhvani. Abhi- 
nava reads here a reference to the life of the poet who was first a 
devotee, then lived a period of some interest in poetry and philo- 
sophy and finally came back to religion. Abhinava remarks. 'evam 
prathamam eva paramesvara-bhakti-bhajah kutühala-matra-avalarn- 
bita-kavipramanika-ubhaya-vrtteh punarapi  paramesvara-bhakti-vi- 
grantih eva yukta iti manvanasya iyam uktih. My rendering of this 
verse of Ananda will be something like this: “We have used 
both the visions, the vision of a poet which is wonderful and ever 
new and makes aesthetic experience possible and also the vision of a 
wise man that penetrates into the reality of the objects in the existing 
world in our task of constantly describing the universe and we are not 
tired or weary.. In fact, we have realised the pleasure in our task, 
the pleasure that results from devotion to you, O Lord who sleeps 
in the ocean.’ Ananda is speaking here of the ‘kavidrsti’ which is 
‘nava’ and of the 'vaipasciti drsti' which is ‘artha-visaya-unmegi’ 
and he also speaks of the ‘kavi-vyapara’ and ‘drsti-avalamba’ and he 
also adds a significant upasarga ‘ni’ in ‘nirvarnayantah’ — all these 
facts make me feel here he is singing of the joy of a creative artist. 
When a beautiful creation is achieved Ananda speaks of ‘nispattau 
à$caryabhütah' elsewhere and he also speaks of the poet as a ‘praja- 
pati' who can create at his will, so it would be difficult to agree with 
Abhinava here when he interprets all these utterances as 'I am a 
poor man and have borrowed the two drstis, ‘anatmiyam api dari- 
dragrhe iva upakaranatayà anyatah ahrtam etan maya drstidvayam'; 
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I am, as a matter of fact, neither a poet nor a learned man, ‘naham 
kavih na panditah iti atmanah anauddhatyam dhvanyate,' I am tired, 
‘na kevalam sdrarn na labdharn yavat pratyuta khedah praptah iti 
bhavah’; the tired man has always regard for one who happily 
sleeps. Abhinava’s conclusion is 'sakalapramana-pariniécita-drstà- 
drstavisaya-visesajam yat-sukham yadapi và lokottararh rasa-carva- 
natmakam tata ubhayato’pi paramesvara-visranti-anandah prakrsyate, 
tadananda-viprun-matravabhasah hi rasasvadah’. This is alright for a 
mystic but not for a creative artist. The Greek Sculptor on finishing 
a statue, fell on his knees before it as he felt that its beauty was no 
mere creation of his own, but something heavenly. This is precise- 
ly what Ananda is saying here, I think. I am only too willing to 
accept the suggestion of Abhinava that in this verse Ananda is speak- 
ing about himself. But I find it rather difficult to accept the inter- 
pretation that Abhinava has put on it. In the entire Dhvanyaloka 
one does not come across any suggestion or an expression where 
Ananda appears to compare the delight of an aesthete with the de- 
light of a mystic and to suggest that the delight of an aesthete or of 
a creative artist is inferior to the delight of a mystic. This certainly 
is the view of Abhinava who is essentially a religious mystic. On 
the other hand, if we remember the importance that Ananda at- 
taches to a poet and the warmth with which he speaks of the ability 
of a poet to invest the universe with a new beauty and also his view 
that the universe of poetry is both vast and autonomous, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that he could have regarded the aesthetic delight as 
inferior to the delight of a mystic. Ananda is seen declaring 'érhga- 
rah eva parah pralhadanah rasah’, and also ‘na kavyartha-viramosti 
yadi, syat pratibhagunah' so there is little chance of his declaring 
'érantah' as Abhinava wants us to understand. With all this in mind 
I may be excused for proposing to read the last line of this verse in 
a different way altogether just to make it fully agree with the tone 
of the Dhvanyaloka. One may then read the line as 
éranta naiva ca, labdham abdhisayana tvad-bhakti-tulyam 
sukham' 


and not as Abhinava reads, 


'érántà, naiva ca labdham abdhisayam tvadbhaktitulyam 
sukham'. 


That may be a cry of a weary mystic but cannot be an outburst of a 
buoyant aesthete. Ananda seems to hold that to a poet poetry 
gives supreme delight and he is never tired in his task for therein 
he realises the delight that arises from devotion to the Lord. To 
Abhinava whom philosophy was of greater interest, poetry could not 
give that delight which results from devotion to the Lord. .I have 
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always felt that this fundamental difference in their attitudes is re- 
flected here. There is yet another point that deserves notice. The 
Lord here referred to is 'abdhisayana' who is obviously Visnu and 
not Siva, the Highest Deity for Abhinava. The poet of this verse 
then would appear to have Vaisnavite inclinations. Ananda's 
authorship of this verse is beyond doubt for he prefaces the 
verse with 'yathà mama eva’. If this verse then, as Abhinava sug- 
gests, refers to the life of Ananda then Ananda was a Vaisnavite. In 
that case Ananda and Abhinava differ in their religious inclinations 
also. Ananda’s stand in the matter of the joy of an aesthete, to my 
mind, resembles that of Mahimabhatta to whom poetry was ‘nirati- 
$aya-sukhasvada-laksana' and who quotes in his support the verses: 

‘pathyat atha dhruvaganat tatah sampürite rase; 

tadasvadabharaikagro hrsyati antarmukhah ksanam / 

tato nirvisayasya asya svarüpavasthitau nijah; 

vyajyate lhadanisyando yena trpyanti yoginah’ // | 

—Vyaktiviveka 1.5. 100 


Thus the joy of the aesthete is equal to the joy of the mystic. 


Ananda gladly accepted the world of poetry as satisfying in it- 
self. In Abhinava there is an effort to bestow on this world a new 
dignity. Possibly Abhinava might have felt like not only defend- 
ing poetry but also a necessity of defending his own interest in it. 
The Naiyayikas ridiculed poetry for Jayantabhatta observes ‘athava 
na idrSi carci kavibhih saha Sobhate’. and the Mimamsakas went on 
saying ‘kavyalapan ca varjayet’. It was Kashmir Saivism in Abhi- 
nava that made him link religious ecstasy and aesthetic experience, 
Abhinava expects good literature to give its reader a transcendental 
experience and one can very well ask the question as to how much 
of Sanskrit poetry gives this experience. Abhinava would find it 
difficult to prove his thesis about the Santa rasa in the context of 
poetry. The case is otherwise with Ananda. There is no great lite- 
rature that reveals the Santa of Abhinava but there is a good deal 
of it that is full of Srmgara of Ananda. Ananda carried out a synthe- 
sis of the Sphota of the Grammarian, the Tatparya of the Mimam- 
saka and the Rasa of the Bharatas in his Rasa-dhvani doctrine and 
Abhinava further brought into this synthesis the Santa rasa of Bau- 
ddhas. In this context I have always thought of comparing Abhinava 
with Sarnkara who more than succeeded in giving a Vedic support to 
another Buddhist idea, the central idea of the Madhyamika philoso- 
phy. Samkara could interpret the Upanisadas, the Sütras of Bada- 
rayana and the Bhagavadgita in such a manner as to make them sup- 
port his view and perhaps Abhinava also could have got support from 
this literature. No critic takes the Nāgānanda as a piece of great 
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art. Asvaghosa and the Buddhist VaméSa writers would certainly 
support him but neither Kalidasa nor Bhavabhüti would support him. 


It must always be regarded as a happy accident when a great 
author like Ananda has an equally great commentator like Abhinava 
to explain his work. The Locana of Abhinava indeed explains the 
Dhvanyàaloka of Ananda but achieves something much more in the 
process of explanation. In Ananda we have a creative theorist while 
in Abhinava we have an erudite commentator. The tradition of 
Sanskrit commentators is a noteworthy one for one has to think of 
Samkara and others in this context. Writing a commentary on a 
work rarely prevented these early commentators from revealing the 
quality of their minds and their originality. Abhinava deliberately 
chose the role of a commentator for he wrote commentaries on the 
Nütya$sastra of Bharata, the Kavyakautuka of Bhatta Tauta and the 
Dhvanyàloka of Anandavardhana. To say therefore that Abhinava 
is a commentator is not to deny him originality. It goes without 
saying that Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta both are stars of 
the first magnitude in the firmament of Sanskrit Poetics. Their 
epoch-making writings amply reveal their personalities. 


The study of a classic with the help of a commentator is always 
a very refreshing one. One gets an insight into the thought-world 
of two minds. In such a study one can think of a comparative study 
of the two authors and also can raise the question as to how far the 
commentator has faithfully interpreted the work on which he is 
commenting. One can also study the contribution made by the 
commentator to the discipline to which he belongs. All these are 
very important and interesting questions and almost a ‘must’ for 
every serious student of a discipline. 


NILAKANTHA’S VYAVAHARA - MAYUKHA 
AND SVASRU - SNUSA - DHANA - SAMVADA 
S. G. MOGHE 


[T is well-known that MM. Dr. P. V. Kane has brought out-the cri- 

tical edition of the Vyavahéra Mayükha of Nilakantha in the year 
1925. He has placed the literary activity of Nilakantha between 
1600 and 1660 A.D 


Dr. J. Duncan M. Derrett has critically edited the manuscript 
of Svasri- Snuşã- Dhana Samvada for Professor V. Raghavan felici- 
tation Volume brought out by Adyar Library and Research centre, 
Madras in 1968. He has also published the English translation of the 
said manuscript in Umesh Mishra Commemoration Volume brought 
out by Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad in 1970. Dr. 
Derret remarks that this manuscript refers to a conflict between 
mother-in-law Vs. daughter-in-law in the matter of a succession to 
the property of a person who died sonless particularly in the early 
regime of the British period in India. This text belongs to about 
1815 A.D. or it could conceivably be a little later. He further adds 
that there is no sign that the parties to the dispute were actually 
litigating in a British court. They could have been members of Tan- 
jore Maharaja's encourage and might have agreed to submit their 
problem for court Shastri's decision. 


In the light of this background, an attempt is made in this paper 
to assess or determine the position of Nilakantha’s Vyavahüra- 
Mayikha in the later Dharma-Sastra literature particularly from the 
Mimarnsa point of view and the development in the Hindu Dharma- 
Sastra. Incidentally an attempt is also made in this paper to deter- 
mine the utility of the manuscript Svasri-Snusi-Dhana-Samvada 
as an aid to the critical edition of the Vyavahara-Maytkha of Nila- 
kantha. I have also attempted here to clarify some of the doubtful 
or unintelligible passages noted by the learned doctor Derrett in his 
translation to the above manuscript. 


The thorough perusal of the manuscript Svasru-Snusa-Dhana- 
Samvdda reveals that the learned Shastri has tried to refute the 
position established by Devannabhatta in his Smrticandrika and 
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Nilakantha in his Vyavahára-Mayükha. Here it may be noted that 
the view point of Nilakantha in the Vyavahdra-Mayikha and his 
views as quoted by the learned anonymous Shistri in the above 
manuscript will be referred to simultaneously, in the following para- 
graphs. 


THE POSITION OF NILAKANTHA 


I. Nilakantha in his Vyavahara-Mayükha quotes the texts of 
Brhaspati and Katyayana and suggests the following arrangement. 


(1) After the death of her husband, if a daughter-in-law is 
faithful to her dead husband and serves the elderly persons (i.e., 
mother-in-law and father-in-law), then she is entitled to have a 
share! in the property of her husband. 


(2) If, however, the position suggested in the first alternative 
is otherwise, then she will be deprived of her rightful share and 
will be given just that which will enable her to maintain herself? 


(3) Nilakantha interprets the text? of Katyayana by resorting 
to the Mimàrnsà principle of Upalaksana and challenges‘ the arrange- 
ment, suggested by Madanaratna who follows the arrangement given 
by Devannabhatta in his Smrticandrika. 


(4) Madanaratna? holds that the first line of the Katyayana 
smrti refers to the mistress of a deceased person and the second line 
refers to a legally married wife of a person. 


(5) Nilakantha quotes another text$ of the Katyayana in the 
Vyavahüra Mayükha to contradict Madana and his view is upheld 
by Viramitrodaya in his Vyavahdra-Prakésa quoted by MM. Dr. 
P. V. Kane in his notes on the Vyavahüra Mayükha, p. 239. 


THE POSITION OF ANONYMOUS SHASTRI 


It may be noted here that the anonymous Shastri who has 
written Sva$ri-Snusa-Dhana-Samwüda has not tried to reject the 


1. कात्यायन:-भोक्सुमहंति क्लुप्तांशं ग्‌ रुशुश्रूषण रता । and 
*नीलकण्ठड remarks तदिच्छायामंशभाक्त्वम्‌ | व्यवहारमयूख p. 140 

2. कात्यायनः-न कुर्याद्यदि शुश्रूषां चैलं पिण्डं नियोजयेत्‌ । and 
नीलकण्ठ remarks अन्यथा ग्रासाच्छादनमात्रमित्यथः Ibid p. 140 

3. स्वयति स्वामिनि स्त्री तु ग्रासाच्छादनभागिनो। अविभक्ते धनांश तु प्राप्नोत्यामरणान्तिकम्‌ 1i 1010 p. 139 

4. aaa: पत्नीपर आद्योषरुद्धापर इति मदनः | एतद्‌ व्यवस्थामूलं चिन्त्यम्‌ । Ibid p.139 .` ` 

5. Refer to footnote No. 4 

6. मृते भर्तरि भ्रंशं लभेत कुलपालिका । 
यावज्जीवं न हि स्वाम्यं दानाधमनविक्रये ।। व्यवहारमयूख p. 138 

7. ग्रासाच्छादनमेव साक्षाल्लभते आमरणान्तिक . . . विभक्तेपि भतंरि पत्नीभिन्नाया अपुत्राया भरणमात्रोक्ते:। 
व्यवहा रप्रकाशः p. 654 quoted in the notes on व्यवहारमयूखं p. 23 
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view point of Nilakantha by advancing arguments in this respect. 
He has, in fact, put forth the position correctly on the strength of 
the written texts and local customs and has made the application 
of the Mimamsà maxim to come to the pointed conclusion. By his 
decision in the matter, it becomes clear that the anonymous Shastri 
has not favoured the opinion of Nilakantha expressed particularly in 
the Vyavahira Mayikha. The following points may be noted in 
this respect. 


(1) The text of the Yajriavalkya-Smrti II.135-136 gives a pre- 
ference to a wife over a mother; while the text of the Katyayana 
gives a preference to a mother of a dead person over a lawfully 
married wife. In a conflict between these two, it is not proper to 
resort to option? which is vitiated by eight faults. 


(2) There is no authority? to deny a share to a mother of a 
deceased person. 


(3) If it be said that there is a custom denying a right of a 
daughter-in-law to establish a right of a mother to the entire pro- 
perty, even then it goes against the valid custom which has become 
a source of law.” 


(4) If, however, it is said that there is a custom denying a 
share to a mother, then it has to be rejected because it comes in 
direct conflict! with the import of the Manu-Smrti IX , 217. 


(5) The anonymous Shastri points out that a share? to a 
mother is denied on account of her excessive affection or absence of 
her desire or this is a custom particularly followed by low-class 
people. 

(6) The anonymous Shastri further shows that though a per- 
Son does not desire" for a share in the property, yet something is 
given to him as a token. For this view, he depends upon the 
Yàjüavalkya-Smrti 11.116. 


(7) The anonymous Shastri relies on the Aitareya Brah- 
mana II.7 to show that it is a case of injustice to deny the legiti- 
mate rights of others. If, however, any injustice is caused to any 
one, one will have to pay in the long run heavily for the injustice 


8. विकल्पस्याष्टदोषदुष्टत्वात्‌ वस्तुनि विकल्पासंभवाच्च। The Adyar Library Bulletin p. 542. 

9. मात्रांश-निराकरण प्रमाणाभावात्‌ । Ibid P. 550 dE 

10. क्वचित्‌ मातंशाप्रदानाचारो5पि दृश्यत इति चेत्‌ न तस्य स्मृतिविरुद्धत्वेनाप्रामाण्यात्‌ । Ibid p. 551 

11. न च आचार-प्रामाण्यं देशभेदेन व्यवस्थितम्‌, प्राथमिकन्यायविरोधात्‌ । Ibid p. 551 

12. लाठ a NaN a वा पामराणां आचाराद्‌ वा (मात्रंशस्य विभागकालेऽप्रदानं) इति 
: Ibid p. 551 

13. आनिच्छाशामंशभावः-शक्तस्यानीहमानस्य किचिद्दत्वा पृथक क्रिया इति i Ibid p.551 

14. बो बै धागिनं भागान्नुदते waa एवेनं छ यदि चैनं न चयतेथ पुत्रमथ पौत्रं चयते-इति । Ibid p. 553 
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caused or even the heirs of a particular person are required to suffer 
for the injustice caused by their ancestors. 


(8) The anonymous Shastri concludes this discussion by sug- 
gesting the application of the Mimarnsaé maxim! ‘samam syat asru- 
tatvat’ to the present case of a conflict between a mother-in-law and 
a daughter-in-law and recommends that both a mother-in-law and a 
daughter-in-law should be given equal share for want of any autho- 
rity to the contrary. 

(9) The exact import of this decision is that he has rejected 
the arrangement suggested by Nilakantha in his Vyavahara Mayikha. 


II. It would be equally interesting to see the utility of the 
manuscript Svasri-Snusd-Dhana-Samnvada as an aid to the critical 
edition of the Vyavahára Mayükha brought out by MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane. 

(1) If, however, the gloss of Nilakantha on the Kityiyana 
Smrti as edited on p. 140 of the Vyavahéra Maytikha is compared 
with the text of Vyavahara Mayükha quoted in the manuscript 
S$vaérü-Snusa-Dhana-Samwüda, then it becomes clear that in the 
edited manuscript the expression ‘matra’!® is dropped. 


(2) If, however, the gloss of Nilakantha on the text of the 
Kátyàyana Smrti as edited by Dr: Kane on p. 139 of the Vyavahara 
Mayükha is compared" with the text presented by the anonymous 
Shastri, one notes the reading संसृष्टिन: £07 संसृष्टस्य. The reading संसष्टिन: 
has no place in the critical edition brought out by MM. Dr. Kane. 


(3) After the sentence ‘etat vyavasthàmülam cintyam.’ Nila- 
kantha refers to the opinion of Madanaratna with the remarks 
'तात्त्विकीं तु न्यवस्थामाह स एव ı But if this is compared with the text pre- 
sented in the above manuscript, one notes the reading तात्त्विक for 
तात्विकीं. Even in the foot-note to this portion, Dr. Kane has not noted 
this another reading तात्त्विक. 

(4) In addition to this, the anonymous Shàstri points out in 
the presented text of the Sva$rü-Snusa-Dhana-Samvüda that Nīla- 
kantha blames Madanaratna and suggests his own arrangement in 
the following words. 


अत एव मयूखे. . .एवं च श्वश्रृश्वशुरादि-गुरुशुश्रषणे रता यास्तद्‌ अनुमतायाः संन्यताया: 
तद्‌ इष्टायाम्‌ च सत्यां पत्न्याः धनहारित्वं न अन्यथा इति व्यवस्थितम्‌ | 
Adyar Library Bulletin, p. 545. 


15. तस्मात्‌ विवादाध्यासितधनविषये मातृत्वेन श्वश्रवाः पत्नीत्वेन{स्नुषायाश्च स्वामित्वप्राप्तौ समं स्यात्‌ 
अश्रुतत्वात्‌ - इति न्यायात्‌ उभयोः तुल्यांशहारित्वं सवंदेशाचार-सकलशास्त्रसंमतम्‌ | Ibid p. 552 

16. तदिच्छायामंशभाक्त्वमन्यथा ग्रासाच्छादनमात्रमित्यरथः। व्यवहारमयूख p. 140 and व्याख्यातं च एतद्‌ 
चंद्रिकामयूखयो: । . . अन्यथा ग्रासाच्छादनमित्यर्थः | Adyar library bulletin p. 544. 

17. अविभक्तपद संसृष्टस्याप्युपलक्षणम्‌ | व्यवहारमयूख p.139 and अविभबतपद संसष्टिनोऽप्युपलक्षणम | 
Adyar library bulletin p. 545. 
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It may be noted here that if this portion quoted above is com- 
pared with the portion of the Vyavahara-Mayikha, p. 140, edited by 
MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, then one gets the impression that some por- 
tion is missing in the Vyavahaára-Mayükha. If, however, this is sub- 
stituted in the present text of the Vyavahira-Mayukha, then it 
would be a good help to the textual criticism. 


It would be fair on the part of the present author to conclude 
that the help rendered by the manuscript entitled Svasri-Snusa- 
Dhana-Samváàda to the critically edited text of the Vyavahdra-Mayi- 
kha of Nilakantha by MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, can hardly be denied, 
since this text of the manuscript gives us new readings and one com- 
plete small passage also is seen missing in the text of the Vyavahira- 
Mayikha. 

III. Now it would be proper on the part of the present author 
to discuss the passages from the manuscript entitled Svasri-Snusa- 
Dhana-Samvada which have particularly baffled the learned scholar 
Dr. Derrett. 


(1) In his English Translation of the manuscript entitled 
Svasri-Snusa-Dhana-Samvada Dr. Derett translates the passage 


तदा यदि निष्कामो यजमान: स्यात्‌ तदा चमसेनापः प्रणयेत्‌ यदि पशुकामः स्यात्‌ तदा गोदोहेनापः। 
as ‘If the sacrificer has no desire he should pour out the water with 
a cup, if he is desirous of cattle he should pour it with the milking 
pot. (Umesh Mishra Commemoration Volume, p. 268). 


Dr. Derrett adds in the foot-note to this translation as follows:— 
‘This text requires to be supplemented, but it is not clear to me ex- 
actly why. It is a paraphrase of Apastamba Srauta Sütra. 1.16.3 and 
it may be that the supplementation is included in the paraphrase. 
The general point is that many rules which appear at first sight to 
be straightforward options are in fact parallel rules, because a con- 
dition has to be imported (as was not necessary in the case of the 
immediately previous quotation which was complete with its con- 
ditions), under which, if the condition was present one rule would 
apply, but if not then the other. Our author’s point is that we can- 
not read the texts without the condition which is stated in another 
smrti in the same chapter of the law. (Umesh Mishra Comme- 
moration Volume, p. 268). dE l 


Here the learned Dr. Derrett has admitted that this passage is 
a summary of the Ápastamba Srauta Sūtra 1.16.3. He has under- 
stood the term 'adhyahara' as supplemented. But it may be res- 
pectfully pointed out that the term ‘adhyahara’ is to be understood 
in the sense of ‘atidega’, i.e. transferred. The learned anonymous 
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Shastri has made rather'/a loose use of the term 'adhyahara' for the 
Mimamsa technical term 'atide$a' which is understood as a rule of 
transfer. This loose use of the term ‘adhyahara’ has baffled the 
learned doctor. 


(2) The passage under discussion is actually a subject matter 
of the Purva-Mimamsa, VIII.1.23-24. Here it is clearly stated that 
the Kamya-gunas of the prakrti are not transferred to the Vikrti 
for two reasons: (1) Camas which is required in the Prakrti is 
beneficial to the interest of a sacrifice, ie. x4 while ‘godohana’, 
ie. a milking pot is beneficial to the interest of a man. ie, ; पुरुषार्थ 
Hence one which is serving the purpose of a sacrifice in the prakrti 
(yaga) can not be transferred to the matter in the Vikrti which is 
serving the purpose of a man. 


(2) Generally the details of the prakrti yaga are transferred 
to the vikrti yaga but here is a case which clearly shows that the 
details of the prakrti can not be transferred to the vikrti. 


(3) The term 'Adhyáhara' is explained in the Mtmamsa-Kosa, 
p. 334 as follows:— 


अध्याहारः अश्रुतपदान्तरकल्पनम्‌ । अध्याहारः वाक्यदोषः। विकलवाकयप्रयोगासंभवात 
अवाचकप्रयोगानुपपत्तेश्च अध्याहारः | अध्याहारात्‌ वरमनुषङगः। etc. 
(4) For the clarification of this Mimarnsa discussion, I further 


invite the attention of the scholars to the comments of Sabara on 
Jaimini’s Pürva-Mimamsa, VIII.1.23-24 which run thus:— 


अन्यत्‌ कार्य गोदोहनस्य, अन्यच्चमसस्य । चमसः "aui गोदोहनं ठु पुरुषार्थ: । . . .अक्रत्वर्थ: 
किमर्थ प्रवर्तेत । कतूपकाराय हिं तस्य प्रवृत्ति: । एवं प्रतिपदः तस्मान्न प्रवर्तेरन्‌ गुणकामाः। 
मीमांसादर्शन p. 1597. 


(5) MM. Dr. Ganganath Jha has also clarified this point in his 
Mimémsé Mandana as follows:— 


किन्तु तत्प्रणय॑नसाधनतया प्रकृतिंगतः क्रत्वथेचमस एव सौर्येश्पेक्षितः न तु पुरुषार्थो गुणकामो 
गोदोहंनरूपः। तस्मान्नास्ति गुणकामस्यातिदेशः इति । मीमांसामण्डन p. 300. 
(6) I also take this opportunity to draw the attention of the 


scholars to the enlightening discussion on this point in the Sastra- 
dipilod, pp. 557-558. 

In this respect, the English translation of the Sabara-Bhasya on 
Jaimini’s Pürva-Mimarmsa, VIII.1.23-24, Vol. II, pp. 1339-1340. 
आपस्तम्बश्नौतसूत्र P. 53 may be read. 


(2) Dr. Derrett in his English translation of the said manu- 
script Svasri-Snusa-Dhana-Samvada translates the passage correct- 
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ly as (7) 'Nor is the authority of a custom determined with re- 
ference to distinctions between localities, for that would conflict 
with the principle? first mentioned.’ 


In his foot-note on this passage, Dr. Derrett adds: the text says 
‘Prathamika-nyaya-virodhat, the meaning of which is not entirely 
clear to me. Apparently our author says that if the opposition to 
smrti comes from the side of customs, on the ground that after all 
smrti itself is founded on customs the effect would be that smrti 
would never have any authority more than its local coincidence with 
custom would allow, which would remove the authority of smrti to- 
tally in these secular (vyavahara) contexts.’ (Umesh Mishra Com- 
memoration Volume, p. 274). 


For the clarification of the prathamika-nyaya, I draw the atten- 
tion of the readers to the Mimémsd-Kosa, Vol. V, pp. 2751-2753. 
This nyaya simply lays down that whatever is laid down first is 
more powerful than the one which is laid down later on. The late 
Pandit Kevalinanda Sarasvati quotes following passages for the 
clarification of this principle which may be read with advantage. 


Cf:— प्रथमश्रुतात्‌ चरमश्रुतो दुर्बल: । 
प्रथमश्रृतानुसारात्‌ चरमश्रुतं नेयम्‌ इति न्यायोऽपि ह्वितीयाश्रुत्याबाध्यो दुबंलत्वात्‌। मीमांसाकोष 
pp. 2752-2753 


If, however, the principle of this nyaya is made applicable to 
the present case under discussion, then it would be evident that the 
custom referring to the non-giving of a share to a mother comes in 
direct conflict with the text of Manu-Smrti, IX.217 which allots a 
share to a mother, is to be set aside and the preference is to be given 
to the text of the Manu-Smrti. 


In conclusion, one may be justified in admitting that the stand- 
point of Nilakantha in his Vyavahdra Mayükha in respect of a share 
to be given to a daughter-in-law stands rejected at the hands of the 
anonymous Shastri who is the author of the manuscript entitled 
Svasri-Snusa-Dhana-Samvada. 

(2) This manuscript is also useful from the point of view of 
the textual criticism, since it presents some new readings absent in 
the critical edition of the Vyavahdra-Mayukha and also the missing 
passage which has no place in the Vyavahüra-Mayükha. 


(3) The above discussion on the Mimarnsa technical points 
will be more useful in removing the doubts of the learned doctor 
Derrett, the learned authority on Dharma-Sistra. 


18. न च आचार-प्रामाण्यं देशभेदेन व्यवस्थितम्‌, प्राथमिक-न्यायविरोधात | 
Adyar Library Bulletin p. 551. 
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DOSAS IN KALIDASA 
T. S. NANDI 


This article proposes to spell out dosas or blemishes in the poetic expre- 
ssion of Kalidasa as envisaged by literary critics in Sanskrit. This does not 
tarnish the image of our great poet. On the contrary it enhances the repu- 
tation of sanskrit poctists who were capable of such close and subtle analysis 
of poetic expression and thereby exhibited rare sensitivity. At the same 
time their effort helps us to look at Kālidāsa as a human being capable of 
mistakes; Kalidasa who otherwise looks almost superhuman with his rare 
poetic genius. The close and microscopic analysis which these sanskrit 
poetists beginning from Bhàmaha down to Vi$vanàtha have exhibited is 
sadly missing in so many renowned critics of reputation in the present con- 
text. These sanskrit poetists were highly disciplined in their branch of 
knowledge, were gifted with seismographic sensitivity and stood as watch- 
dogs against any 1005९ expression of any poet,—be it a great name like Kali- 
désa or anyone clsc. Kālidāsa is very much honoured and loved by Indian 
literary criticism in general, but when put to close scrutiny, these sanskrit 
poetists weighed every expression with meticulous ease, undaunted by the 
great name of the poet and exhibited exceptional objectivity which could 
be compared only to a medical expert entering the operation theatre and 
treating the patient lying on the table just as a patient, be it an ordinary 
man or the president of India. So, it should not prove to be surprising when 
the literary critics applaud Kālidāsa for his beautiful expression in the 
word ` कपालिन: › in the famous verse द्वयं गतं संप्रति शोचनीयतां (कुमार. 5) on one 
hand, and then take him to task in the second half of the same verse where- 
in they do not expect the separation of ‘व’ and ‘च’ in the expression— 
"quer लोकस्य Ww नेत्रकौमुदी'. These critics adore Kalidasa, love him and 
applaud him for the most refined poetic expression humanity has ever 
exhibited since the beginning of the creation, but they never spare him for 
what they consider even the slightest looseness in either expression or 
conception. Anandavardhana who considers Kālidāsa as perhaps one of 
the foremost of poets, also does not conceal his righteous indignation when 
he spots some impropriety in Kalidasa. 


We will begin our perusal with Bhamaha and travel right upto Visva- 
natha; Jagannatha however, being out of question as he practically quo- 
tes his own compositions to illustrate various situations, in literature, and 
his magnum opus, the Rasegangadhara in its present form does not discuss 
dogas fully. 
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Bhámaha, a rare intelleotual as he was, had perhaps an agnostio bent 
of mind and also a very high sense of pride and self respect. He refused 
to be daunted by anyone else and his approach figured out to be highly in- 
dividualistio and bold to any basic problem of literature. Besides being a 
man of subtle sensitivity he has gifted with robust common sense and not, 
only respected the same but also expected it from others as well. He there- 
fore could not appreciate poets who made messengers of clouds, wind, moon 
eto. , Jt simply stunned his imagination and common-sense and he could 
not understand how things having no capacity to speak, or speak clearly 
could serve as messengers (Bhamaha, 1:42-48). He stamps such attempts 
as ‘ayuktimat dosa'. He perhaps feels sick of those who. tried to imitate 
Kalidasa by writing any number of so-called doota-kávyas, but the veiled 
reference to Kālidāsa cannot be precluded. Perhaps Kalidasa was too 
muoch of an established name and Bhamaha was also in a mood to consider 
his case when he allows some freedom at 1.44, wherein he takes note of suoh 
practice by the ‘sumedhas’. But we may note that this was perhaps the 
first shot. fired in air against Kalidasa who has to be on the receiving end 
at the hands of others. 


. Both Dandin, who chooses to cite his own compositions as illustrations 
and Vamana have not a word against Kàlidasa, and Vamana is perhaps the 
first known literary critic who quotes Kálidása at various places. Udbhata 
and Rudrata also have practically nothing to say against Kalidasa. Ananda 
‘seems to hold our poet in high esteem when he observes : 


तत्‌ वस्तुतत्त्वं निष्यन्दमाना महतां कवीनां भारती अलोकसामान्यं प्रतिभाविशेषं परिस्फुरन्तं 
अभिव्यनक्ति । येनं अस्मिन्नतिंविचित्रपरम्परावाहिनिं संसारे कालिदासप्रभृतयो fear: पञ्चषाः 
वा महाकवयः इति गण्यन्ते । 


Both Ananda and Kālidāsa seem to have been made of the same oul- 
tural stuff snd are both equally great and modest, comanding respect from 
the rest. . Bub all the great admiration for Kalidasa does not prevent him 
from oritioising Kalidasa when he shows some impropriety अनौचित्यं in 
delineating the gross physical aspect of love in oase of divine heroes like 
Lord Siva. Ananda is almost angry with Kalidasa when he says (Dhv. 
IIL 14). 


यत्त्वेवंविधे विषये महाकवीनामप्यसमीक्ष्यकारिता लक्ष्ये दृश्यते स दोष एव, स तु शक्ति- 
तिरस्कृतत्वात्तेषां न॑ लक्ष्यते इत्युक्तमेव। He holds ॥81--तस्मादभिनेयार्थे$नभिनयाथे वा काव्ये 
यदुत्तमप्रकृते: राजादेरत्तमप्रकृतिभिर्नाथिकाभिः सह ग्राम्यसंम्भोगवर्णनं तत्‌ पित्रोः संभोगवर्णनमिव 
सुतरामसभ्यम्‌ | : 


It could be said in defence of Kalidasa that perhaps here even a great 
oritio like Anandavardhana has fallen a prey to considerations other than 
‘purely aesthetic and perhaps his awareness of the mood of the society 
around him and the accepted notions of morality and the popular approach 
to Lord Siva prompted Anand to criticise Kalidasa, whom, even here, in 
the mind of his mind, he is prepared to grant concession taking into account 

A.S.—15 
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his great genius-Sakti. And perhaps Kālidāsa rises higher when he shows 
capacity to treat Lord Siva as a human hero. 


Kuntaka’s objection against Kālidāsa on the grounds of ‘अनौचित्य” 
also seems to be prejudiced by the then social and moral considerations 
rather than purely aesthetic calculation. He points out at अनौचित्य when 
he says., 


यथा च कुमारसंभवे त्ैलोक्याक्रान्तिप्रवणपराक्रमस्य तारकाख्यस्य रिपोजिगीषावमरे 
सुरपतिमंन्मथेनाभिधीयते कामेकपत्नीब्रत etc. इत्य विनयानृष्ठाननिष्ठं त्रिविष्टाधिपत्यप्रति ष्ठितस्णपिं 
तथाविधाभिप्रायानुवर्तनपरत्वेनाभिधीयमानं अनोचित्यंमावहति। This is like एकदेशदाहद्‌षितपट 
He adds: एतच्च तस्येव कवेः सह॑जसौकु मायंमुद्रित सूर्क्तिपरिस्पन्दसौन्दर्यस्य पर्यालोच्यते, न 
पुनरन्येषाम्‌ आहायंमात्रकाव्यकरणकौशलश्लाधिनाम्‌ । 


Perhaps Kālidāsa could rise above the then social and moral conside- 
rations and 8 much broader approach based on purely aesthetic considera- 
tion. Lord Siva's expression of gross physical love was perhaps a human 
trait and the poet tolerated it with a view to give a human touch to his 
eharaoter, so also cupid's proposal to Indra was a human touch given to 
that character. Surely Kalidasa garbed it in an extremely peotic expre- 
eaion the literary merits of which could not be denied even by Ananda or 
Kuntaka : 


It is perhaps with Mahima that a purely literary approach is attempted 
in this direction and this gathers momentum in Ksemendra and is found 
to be fully blossomed in, Mammata and the rest. Mahima does not spare 
Kālidāsa when he observes (p. 59, T.S.S. Edn.) प्रक्रमभङ्गदोष in the poet. 
Says he: 


सर्वेनामप्रक्रमभङ्गः यथा ते हिमालयमामन्त्य . . . (कुनार. ६.८४) . . .अंत्र हि भगवन्तं शूलिनं 
प्रक्रान्तमिदमा परामृश्य तेनेवोक्तरीत्या तत्परामर्शः कत युक्तः, न तदा, तयोदेवदत्तयज्ञदत्तशब्दयोरिव 
भिन्नार्थत्वात्‌। न॑ चासौ कृत इति सर्वनामप्रक्रमभेदः। (on p.62) कारकशक्तिप्रक्रमभे दः 
is illustrated in गाहन्तां महिषाः etc. (अभि. शा. १.७) and also यथा st, कंतवानसि 
विप्रियं न॑ मे (कुमार. ४.७) has the same fault whioh as Mahima suggests 
could be improved upon by reading it as— aara न॑ च तेऽहं VITATTA 
(p. 63). He also points out to क्रमप्रक्रमभेद as illustrated in Kalidása's तव 
कुसुमशरत्वं (अभि शा. ३). पौन॑रुक्त्यंदोष occurs (p. 71) in the absence of विशेषप्रतिपत्ति 
as illustrated by तवं प्रसादात्‌ etc. He observes Ha हुरशब्दस्यति वक्ष्यते | 


Thus it goes to the credit of Mahima who seems to be the first known 
critic to weigh Kalidása's achievements in terms of pure poetio merita of 
cultured expression. Mahima Bhatta could therefore be taken as a pioneer 
of new criticism whioh further flowers into the Kdvyaprakd§a of Mammata. 
Meanwhile Ksemendra deserves greater attention when he also points out 
to impropriety as in, ` क्रोधं प्रभो qw. eto. and observes: संहारावसरे «mut 
भवाभिधानमनुचितमेव. He finds further अनौचित्य in कुमार, when referring to 
8th Canto, he says: अत्राम्बिका-संभोगवर्णने पामरनारी-संमुचितनिलंज्जसंज्जनंखराजि 
विराजितोश्मूलहृतविलोचनत्वं त्रिलोचनस्य भगवतस्त्रिजगद्ग्रोयर्दुक्तं तेनानौचित्यमेव परं 
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प्रबन्धार्थः पुष्णाति. But as observed earlier, this criticism is based on grounds 
other than purely literary. 


Bhoja in his सरस्वतीकण्ठाभरण turns to Kalidasa at as many as one 
hundred and forty times out of which illustrations from the कुमार. are 
fifty, from qo thirty seven, ten from ido, thirty from अभि. शा., and 
thirteen from the विक्रमो० and not a single from either मालविका० or the 
ऋतु०. For want of verse-index in Josyer's edition (excepting in Vol. I), 
it is very difficult at this juncture to cite the occurrences from the 
works of Kālidāsa in the Srhgiraprakàása. "The attempt, however, is going 
on. But it may be noted that to explain his concept of dosa, Bhoja has not 
cited any illustration from Kalidasa, in his सरस्वतीकंठाभरण. This is either 
surprising or perhaps explains Bhoja's attitude towards the great poet. 


Perhaps it is in a strong retaliation to Bhoja's Malava tradition, that 
Mammafa takes Kālidāsa to task at ninteen places while illustrating various 
f&ults, though of course he bears great respect for the poet and makes no 
secret of it at some other places. Mammata, who carries the reputation 
ef being a वाग्देवतावतार, is known for his orisp expression, brevity and 
logioality which. delight the learned and frighten the men of lesser merits. 
Out of the twenty three citations from Kālidāsa, as many as twenty figure 
in the VIIth ullasa of the Kdvyaprakadfa wherein Mammata discusses 
various dogas : 


Mammata holds that the verse मृदुपवनविभिन्नों० eto. (विक्रमो०४) is an 
illustration of Yara अश्लील on account of the use of the word, विनाश, 
which is suggestive’ of inauspiciousness or अमङ्गलार्थ. The verse स्रस्तां 
नितम्बादवरोंपयन्तीं (कुमार० 3) is an illustration of अविमृष्टविधेयांशदोष. Mammata 
observes: अत्र द्वितीयत्वमात्रमृत्प्रक्ष्यम्‌ । मोर्वा द्वितीयामिति युक्तः पाठ: so, he makes 
bold to improve upon K4lidasa’s expression also. The same fault also occurs 
in वपुविरूपाक्षमलक्ष्यजन्मता० (कुमार० ५). The verse नवजलधरः (विक्रमो० v) is free 
from this fault and wins applaued from Mammata. The verse कातर्यं केवला 

(रघु० १९.४२) is an illustration of ‘aa used ¡ प्रक्रान्त अर्थ. So also is 
aa गतं संप्रति० (कुमार० ५) तद्‌ गच्छ सिद्ध्यै. ete. (कुमार० ३) is an illustration: of 
श्रुतिकटु पदांश. Mammata observes: Ha दुध्यन्द्ध्ये इतिं कटु. The verae यश्चाप्सरो- 
विश्वममण्डनानां० (कुमार० १) is an illustration of पदांशगत निंहतार्थं for, holds 
the critic’ that the word मत्ता is normally used “with reference to 
intoxication due to wine: अत्न मत्ताशब्दः क्षीषार्थं निहतार्थ: । The verse' safa 
निजद्घरते: प्रियवादिनः (विक्रमो० ८) is an illustration of वाच्यस्य अनभिधान, for 
here, we should have the mentioning of ‘अपि’. “xa अपराधस्य लवभपि' इति 
वाच्यम्‌ । ते हिमालयमामन्त्य (कुमार० ६) and भट्टोभूतः पुववतो$पि (कुमार १) are 
illustrations of भग्नप्रक्रमदोष with reference to सर्वनाम and पर्याय respectively 
Mammata holds that in the first verse we should read अनेने विसृष्टा: and 
in the next one, says Mammata ‘महीभतोऽपत्यवतोऽपि’ इति युक्तम्‌ । 'गाहन्तां महिषा 
(अभि. शा. 3) is an illustration much appreciated by both Vamana and Bhoja 
But Mammata finds fault with it and holds it to be an illustration having 
कारकस्य प्रक्रमभङ्गदोष. He says that we should read as: 'विश्रब्धा रचयन्तु 
सुकरवरा मुस्ताक्षति. . . eto. which is free from fault. अविद्यमानः क्रमः is a दोष 
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illustrated by ‘ga गतं संप्रति (कुमार० ५). He holds that 'चकार' should have 
come after ‘त्व. It is not surprising that Mammata who finds fault here 
in this verse had a word of appreciation for the same illustration while 
explaining the charm of the word ‘कपालिनः’ in the fifth ullasa of his work. 
अमतपरार्थता is illustrated as in राममन्मथशरेण ताडिता' (रघु. ११-) ज्याषन्धनिष्पन्द- 
भुजेन ० (रघु-६) is illustrative of the अनित्यता of दोष. So also, चन्द्रं गता पद्मगुणान्न 
भुङक्ते (कुमार० १) illustrates अदुष्टता of fgg. तिष्ठेत्‌ कोपवशात्‌ (विक्रमो० ४) also 
illustrates a situation where qaqata is neither गुण nor a दोष. क्रोधं प्रभो 
(कुमार) etc., illustrates a peculiar description of anger which is appro- 
priate with ref. to the divine beings only. 


Thus, we see that Mammata has a bold if not cold also, and logical as 
well as appreciative approach to Kalidasa. Some three other illustrations 
are cited from Kalidasa in a different context and therefore are not cited 
here. l l 


Viśvanātha the author of Sāhityadarpaņna quotes Kālidāsa at sixty 
four places but only twenty one illustrations figure in his seventh chapter 
on. दोषविचार०. There too, at places he echoes the views of his illustrious 
predecessor Mammata. But all told he.has advanced many fresh illustra- 
tions. विधेयाविमर्शदोष is found in the verse आसमुद्रक्षितीशानां (रघु०१) eto., 
Visvanatha holds that it should be ‘आसमुद्रं’ to avoid the दोष. “काप्यभिख्या 
तयोरासीत्‌ (रघु. १) has THAN दोष, for the use of अतीतकाल is inappropriate 
Says he: wa तथाभूतचित्राचन्द्रमसो: शोभा न खल्वासीत्‌ अपि तु «erf भवति । 
Vi$vanátha holds that कुर्यां ह्रस्यापि० (कुमार 3) is free from the fault called 
अधिकपदत्व, Similarly, जुगोपात्मानमत्रस्थो (रघु. १) is free from विधेयाविमशंदोष 
But पदांशे दुःश्रवत्व is seen in तद्गच्छ सिध्ये. (कुमार० 3) and. निहताथंता in 
घातुमत्तां गिरिधंत्ते ९७. This was so observed by Mammata also. तिष्ठेत्‌ कोपवशात्‌ 
(विक्रमो० ४) has न्यूनपदत्व as neither दोष nor गण as observed by Mammata 
arlier. ते हिमालयमामन्त्र्य (कुमार० ६) has सवेनाम्नः भग्नप्रकमत्व. He says: अत्र 
अस्मे इतीदमा प्रक्रान्तस्य तेनेव तत्समानाभ्यां एतदद:शब्दाभ्यां वा परामर्शो युक्त: न तच्छब्देन । 
But अप्रतीतत्व becomes a गुण in त्वामामनन्ति प्रति. eto. (कुमार० २). अनुचितार्थत्व 
is found in दिवाकराद्रक्षति यो. (कुमार० q). He holds: एवमादिषूपप्रेक्षिताथंस्या- 
संभूततयेव प्रतिभासनं स्वरूपमित्यनुचितमेव तत्समर्थनम्‌ । अक्रमता 18 illustrated as observed 
by Mammata earlier, in ‘ga गतं संप्रति (कुमार० ५) wherein— अत्न त्वमित्यनन्तरमेव 
चकारो युक्तः । भानुः SEND युक्ततुरङ्ग (अभि. शा.-५) is free from अनवीक्षतत्व. But 
अधिकपदत्व occurs in वाचमुवाच कौत्सः (रघु. ५) wherein says Visvanatha, 
वाचमित्यधिकम्‌ । उवाच इत्यननेवं गताथंत्वात्‌ । 


Thus Visvanatha’s attitude also oan be compared to a great advantages 
with that of Mammats. Vidyanatha does not touch Kalidasa & this can 
be said of Jagannatha also 


A perusal of the approach towards Kālidāsa, of the alamkarikas beginn- 
ing from Bhamaha to Vi$vanàtha reveals that the earlier poetists, with some 
exception of Bhamaha who only indirectly seems to refer to Kalidasa, al- 
most seem to be highly appreciative of the great poet. There is & slight 
change in the attitude as exhibited in Ananda who is sore with Kālidāsa 
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only at one place, though of ‘course on grounds perhaps not absolutely lite- 
rary. This trend continues with Kuntaka and Ksemendra also, but the 
latter shows some freshness of approach as observed earlier. It is with 
Mahima that perhaps a new direction is pointed in Kalidasa-critioism and 
this gathers momemtum in Mamata and his followers, though of course, 
Bhoja has a mixed approach as revealed in the Srngdraprakdéa, ch IX. 


The sanskrit poetists, it should be confessed, are capable of objective 
literary oriticiam in the true sense of the term. But all that they have done, 
is concerning the poetic expression in Kālidāsa. Though Kuntaka had 
drawn upon the ourse of दुर्वासस्‌ as an illustration of प्रकरणवक्रता much 
is left out as far as Kālidāsa’ş plays are concerned. The sanskrit writers on 
dramaturgy have discussed subtle points concerning the structure of drama 
eto., & Visvanatha draws upon Kalidása very often, but they did not ap- 
proach the sanskrit drama from what may be termed as modern critical 
approach to a play. For example, a theme which may travel beyond the 
not so serious love-affairs of Kinga and courtiers is missing in Kalidasa, 
though of course, this is not to belittle his achievement in a given circle. 
The more important problems of bread and social injusitoe never touoh the 
imagination of our author, but perhaps here also it can be said he breathed 
in a society and atmosphere wherein higher value was attached to the bri- 
ghter and more positive approach to life wherein people had ample faith in 
god and Karma. It can be also observed that all told the dramas laok in 
hot action even when compared. with either Bhàsa or Südraka, and there 
are only glimpses of psychological depths. . Even here we oan afford to be 
charitable and hold that whatever action is seen in these plays seems to 
be. quite sufficient for the purpose in view. A variety of characters though 
missing in Kalidasa by and large, is not totally absent and we have paupers 
such as fishermen and ordinary police-officers musing over the ideas of form- 
ing friendship over a peg of wine. 


With all this, Sanskrit literary oriticism has marvellous achievement 
to its oredit so far as purely text-oriented objective oritioism is concerned. 
If it lacks some of the niceties of western criticism, it achieves a lot by 
saving itself from illogical verbosity of subjective oritioism; the weakest 
point of the modern critic in general. l 


Kālidāsa thus, with all दोषविचार done by Sanskrit poetists, still re- 
mains the most beloved and respected doyen of Indian literature for them 
all, and we will choose to join hands with Ananda when he praises Kalidaea 
among the fewest great literary artists worth the name. And with due 
respect to the views of Sanskrit poetists who have not only pointed out 
blemishes in Kàlidása's poetic expression but have also suggested improve- 
menta, we should not forget the undisputed liberty a poet enjoys and should 
enjoy in his own creation, a liberty also accepted by Ananda when he says: 


“अपारे काव्यसंसारे कविरेकः प्रजापतिः । 
waren रोचते fara तथेदं परिवतंते n” 


SOME POST - GUPTA TERRACOTTAS 
FROM KANAUJ 


J. S. NIGAM 


KANAUJ (Kannauj, Kanoj) 27°3’ latitude North, 79°59’ longitude 

East, is an ancient town in the District Farrukhabad, Uttar Pra- 
desh. The ancient settlement was on the southern bank of Bhagi- 
rathi not far from the confluence of the Ganga and Kali. The en- 
thusiastic Kanaujians with a resolve to revive the glory of their 
town which during the seventh century had assumed the proud posi- 
tion of being. the capital of Northern India under the sceptre of 
Harsavardhana, collected a number of antiquities and even did not 
hesitate in extracting the antiquarian rernains from the huge mounds 
thereby. This sort of plundering: was discouraged by the author, 
who was officially’ assigned the responsibility to study and document 
the material collected in this manner with a view to set up an arch- 
aeological museum at Kanauj as cherished by the local people. It 
is needless to say that the earliest art manifestations of man besides 
the paintings on the rock-shelters, caves and dwellings; carvings on 
the bone tools, are his exercises on the clay. This plastic material 
had several advantages besides its plentiful availability. In India 
the origin of this medium of art can be pushed back to the fourth 
millennium B.C. A few of the terracottas displayed in the Archaeo- 
legical Museum, Kanauj are discussed here. 


A terracotta plaque shows a female figure sitting on a swing 
(९1.1), :She has trefoil coiffure, a chain of pearls at the forehead 
and wearing ear-rings. The swing is fastened to.a branch of a tree 
being represented by a rich folaige over her head. She is sitting on 
the seat tied to the hanging ropes, cross-legged resting her toes on 
the ground holding the cords in both the hands, the lower ends of 
the same are seen dangling below. The composition. reflects the 
graceful feminality rendered in this medium as seen in the youthful 
breasts, slim waist and. slightly heavy pelvic girdle, folded legs 
firmly resting. on the toes. The plaque is prepared from a single 
shallow.mould, dull red in colour and is not.well baked. 


A dull red, underfired terracotta plaque pressed agairist a single 
shallow mould has its lower part broken (Pl. II). Here: under a 
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niche a female is depicted as if dancing as suggested by her raised 
left leg which is also bent low at the knee. The right leg slightly 
bent at the knee is ahead of the left and crossed with it. The body 
above the waist is inclined towards the left. Her right hand is 
brought forward near the belly, while the left hand is suspended 
down the knee of the raised left leg. She wears a crest jewel fast- 
ened with two pearl-strings on the forehead, ear-rings and a neck 
collar. A part of her sari covers her head and is seen further com- 
ing down from her left shoulder in the traditional manner of wearing 
a sari by an Indian woman. The upper part of the plaque is also 
decorated. The modellor has successfully portrayed the femineity 
and also maintained the vertical axis of the dancing woman, a very 
vital point to keep the body balance in such a performance 


A fragmentary terracotta plaque, the dull red colour indicative 
of its not being well baked; depicts a female sitting (Pl.III) with the 
head lost. The plaque has been made from a single shallow mould. 
The round full breasts leave no doubt that it is a female figure. She 
is sitting cross-legged on a seat as suggested by its vertical leg on the 
left. Her right feet is kept on the left and thus partially obstruct- 
ing it from the view. The right hand is folded at the elbow with 
palm turned downwards while the left hand which is also folded 
at the elbow has the palm raised up in varada-mudra. On her right 
is a peacock dancing in ecstasy. The raised plumage of the peacock 
with its neck drawn backwards in a graceful manner presents a very 
sound study of the bird in this posture. The identification of the 
female figure in the absence of any attributes is not free from hazard. 
If the peacock can be taken to have any association with the com- 
position, the female figure may be that of Kaumári. Otherwise, if a 
secular presentation may be that of a princess in the royal park where 
birds were completely free from any kind of fear as indicated by the 
posture of the peacock and its proximity te the female figure. 


A terracotta plaque, dull red, and ill baked, prepared from a 
single shallow mould is depicting a woman with a child or dwarf 
(Pl.IV). She is standing with her left leg firmly put on the ground 
while the fight leg is flexed at the knee passing at the back of 
the left and resting on the toe in a relaxing posture. The 
diaphanous lower garment worn below the navel exhibits the volup- 
tuous character of the female. She wears an anklet each. The por- 
tion above the belly is unfortunately broken. A child or dwarf sit- 
ting on her right has his right arm folded at the elbow and brought 
farward at the belly. His neck is slightly inclined towards the right 
and the face raised up suggesting that he is looking up at the woman. 
The inclination at the girdle and the belly on the right implies that 
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she was wholly inclined on her right and may have been looking 
below at the child, but certainly not in a posture to lift him up. 


A fragmentary terracotta plaque of dull red colour is pressed 
against a single shallow mould and not fired to the maturity. It de- 
picts a male and a female, both dancing (Pl. V). The male wears 
locks of hair on the sides and ear-discs, holding a sword in the right 
hand, the left hand though concealed may be kept on the back of the 
hugged female. His left leg is folded at the knee and resting on the 
toe. The right leg is stretched forward and mutilated. From a simi- 
lar fragmentary terracotta plaque the position of the right leg is 
available. It is bent at the knee and resting on the toe. The female 
figure on the left is wearing ear-discs. Her right arm is folded at 
the elbow and palm raised up to the breasts while the left arm is 
hanging down and resting on the knee of the folded left leg; the 
right leg is also folded at the knee. The posture of the body and 
particularly the legs clearly indicate that she is dancing. Thus the 
composition presents a dancing couple 


A terracotta figure in dull grey, prepared from a single shallow 
mould (Pl.VI) presents a male warrior standing. The lower por-. 
tion of the plaque is broken, but the posture of the feet can be known 
from several similar incomplete figurines in the collection. He is 
standing full front with bare feet and legs apart. Wearing a para- 
sol type of hair in two tier and a knot above, curly looks falling on. 
the sides, and leaf-shaped ear ornaments. The oval face has large 
lenticular eyes, high brows, broad nose and thick lips. A tight fit- 
ting tunic with round opening at the top, reaching about the knees 
a looped sash on the right with its folded ends on the left appears 
to be the only apparel. He holds a sword in the right hand while 
the left is akimbo. . 


A fragmentary terracotta figure, dull red, pressed against a single 
shallow mould (Pl.VII) is the bust of a warrior. He wears para- 
sol type hair with a knob at the top and curly locks falling on the 
both the sides on the shoulder. A disc at the left is worn in the ear, 
the one on the right is not visible. The details of the face are not 
pleasing. The eyes have been.summarily treated, the broad nose 
has completely damaged and the lower lip is disproportionate. The 
masculinity of the warrior who holds a khetaka in his right hand 
has been expressed by the broad chest. Other details are unfortu- 
nately not available. 


A dull red, fragmentary terracotta figure of warrior (Pl.VIII), 
the right hand and both the legs are broken. He wears a mass of 
hair tied with a fillet; an upper garment as indicated by a depression 
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at the collar and also at the waist. The head.prepared from a mould 
shows a narrow forehead, lenticular eyes, broad nose and rings in 
fhe ears holds an oval shield in the left hand which is resting 
on the left knee. It may be conjectured that a sword or lance may 
have been held in the right hand in a charging posture as also sug- 
gested by the position of the thighs. The figure is in round. The 
moulded head has been lutted to the hand modelled body. 


The terracotta figurines described in the foregoing pages show 
a lingering of the artistic traditions of Gupta period. In that golden 
age of Indian art and history, ‘the rendering of human form is sim- 
ple and restrained, but the form is always elegant and faces charm- 
ing, with sharp pointed nose, full eyes and oval outline. The females 
invariably have full round breasts pressing against each other. Both 
men and women show minimum ornamentation, relying more on 
natural charms of the body than on ornate make-up. But this fond- 
ness for simplicity is compensated for by the extreme loveliness of 
hair styles. (The female on the swing (Pl.I) has her hair done in tre- 
foil style with two side-masses and crest (Sikhanda) in the Centre, 
and has full round breasts. These are the Gupta traditions continued 
in the later days. A terracotta plaque depicting a similar theme 
belongs to the Gupta epoch is from Rajghat.!' The manner of hair 
doing is partially concealed by the sari covering the head of the fe- 
male figure (Pl.II), but the mass of hair seen on the left side of the 
head and slight protrusion on the top suggests that in this case also 
the trefoil style was used. In addition, the jewel crest and double 
strings of pearls on the forehead and the tatanka-chakra (discular 
ear-rings) are the reminiscent of the Gupta style. The female with 
a dancing peacock (Pl.III) has of course no head, but it shares the 
general features of other plaques discussed here and can convenient- 
ly be taken to belong to the same group. The standing female with 
a child at her right (Pl.IV) may be captioned 'mother-and-child' 
but it is totally different in composition from the figurines describ- 
ed Ankadhütri recovered from the Gupta levels at various excavated 
Sites. The treatment of the toes in both the feet, the fingers and the 
thumb in the dangling right arm carry it close to the Gupta fashion. 
It recalls a standing skirted female figure in graceful pose, from 
Mathura in sandstone ascribed to the seventh century A.D.? The 
dancing couple (Pl.V) depict the forceful movement, possibly pre- 
senting a heroic ballad. The damaged plaque does not give the full 
import of the composition. However, the locks of the hair falling 
on the sides in the male figure are no doubt in the Gupta style, other- 


1. Agrawala, V. S. Gupta Art, (1948) p. 14, Fig.11. 
2. Saraswati, S.K., A Survey of Indian Sculptures, p.152, Fig.113. 
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wise the edges of the plaque are plain contrary to the decoration met 
in Gupta epoch. The standing warrior (Pl.VI) has a few compara- 
ble parelles from the excavatad sites. At p PUn. the male 
figures though without the head hold a staff of office Bre assigned 
between A.D. 650 — 750. In our example the style of hair bears 
a similitude, but he holds a sword having two grooves at the blunted 
edge of the blade. Of course the sword does not seem to have the 
knuckle guard. The other figure (PI.VII) of the warrior belongs 
to the same group as the preceeding one. The warrior with a shield 
(Pl. VIII) differs in treatment and shows him in action. It may be 
about two centuries removed, in point of time, from the rest of the 
terracotta figurines described here and could be placed in the ninth 
century A.D, 


3. Agrawala, V. S., Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, District Bareilly, U.P., 
Ancient India No. 4, p.150. 
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GITA - A RECONCILIATION OF SCRIPTURE 
AND REASON 
M. D. PARADKAR 


Popularity of the Gità: 
THE Bhagawadgita, though known to be an episode in the Maha- 
bhirata, the famous Indian epic, holds a place of importance 
among world-famous books. It is significant to note that the 
section on books on philosophy, religion and Belles Letters opens 
with the outline of this song of the Lord. This book has 
been translated in most European languages and a Japanese 
translation has proved to be the best seller. Burnouf, the French 
translator of the Gita writes ‘No greater book has ever come 
from the hands of man.’ Warren Hastings, the first Governor Gene- 
ral of India in his preface to the English edition of the Gita by Sir 
Charles Wilkins in 1785 declared that ‘the writers of the Indian 
philosophies will survive when the dominion in India shall long have 
ceased to exist.’ This has proved literally true as is indicated by the 
number of English Translations of this book which have crossed the 
mark of a century. Distinguished persons like Edwin Arnold (1885), 
Farquhar (1912) Franklin Edgerton (1925), R. C. Zaehner (1925) 
have commented upon this book and Carlyle, Walt Whitman and 
Emerson have been enamoured by the spiritual beauty and philo- 
sophic depth of the Gita. Geoffrey Parrinder, Professor of the 
comparative study of religions in the University of London has 
thought it proper to bring out a verse-translation of the Gita in 
1974 after twelve years of work ‘with the purpose of’ helping rea- 
ders memorize important verses and philosophical teachings of this 
ethico-philosophical book.! 


No wonder, therefore, that Indian tradition hails Gītā as one of 
the most inspiring philosophical books of this ancient land. It is in- 
cluded among the three corner stones of Indian philosophy and all 
Acaryas beginning from Sankaracarya down to Nimbarka and 
Madhva, themselves founders of the different schools of Vedanta, 
have thought it proper to comment on the Gité and solicit its sup- 
port to their views. Late B.G. Tilak, the father of Indian unrest 
wrote his famous Gitd-rahasya with a view to elucidate its teachings 


1. "The Bhagavadgita — A Verse Translation’ — Geoffrey Parrinder, p. 115, L 6-8. 
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extremely useful in invigorating the aspirants of freedom and revo- 
lutionaries like Bhagatsing have fearlessly walked into 'the jaws of 
‘death’ with the words of the Gità on their lips. Mahatma Gandhi 
the father of the nation, called Gītā as his mother and sought refuge 
in her bosom in difficulty - or distress. Vinobha Bhave's lectures on 
the Gita can also be referred to. Surprisingly politicians like Mr. 
Morarji Desai have also thought it proper to express their views on 
the Gita in a book. It is not surprising that the common man in the 
country also regards Gita as a religious classic and feels that its 
study brings not only merit but also happiness and prosperity. 


Reason for popularity: 

. What can be the reason for such an unprecedented popularity 
with all sections of the people? It cannot merely be philosophy or 
something new that was never said before. All along, the Gita has 
been taken to be the quint-essence of the Upanisads. All Upanisads 
are the milch-cow, Krsna the cowherd's son, the milkman; Arjuna 
the.son of Prthà, the calf, men of pure intellect, the enjoyers and 
the Gita, the milk, the supreme nectar, is a statement of fact borne 
out by tne words of Krsna ‘स एवायं मया तेऽद्य योग: प्रोक्तः पुरातन:', The reason, 
therefore, is to be sought elsewhere and that is in its reconciliation 
of existing beliefs and speculations by means of the living warmth 
of a dynastic religious feeling. In fact, Gita excels in its characte- 
ristic attitude of tolerance and compromise in putting forward the 
paths leading to final beautitude viz. Jnana yoga, the Karma-yoga as 
well as Bhakti-yoga. But in my opinion, the greatness of the Gita 
consists in bringing out a reconciliation of scriptures and reason. In 
order to appreciate this, it will be necessary to know the concept 
of ideal action in the G?tà. The ideal act naturally originates in a 
pure motive, where the agent is prompted to undertake it by a non- 
selfish goal. Evidently such an act is non egoistic i.e. the agent of 
it in addition to being indifferent towards his personal pleasures and 
pains; is not really to attribute the entire authorship to himself. The 
third salient feature of such an act is that it is of the right type 
leading to good consequences. Among these three characteristics 
foremost importance has to be given to the last viz. the right act 
Non-egoistic wrong action or mere non performance of any action can- 
not be compared with the performance of a right action though done 
egoistically. It is in this light that the words of the Gita viz. 


न बुद्धिभेदं जनयेदज्ञानां क्मसङिगनाम्‌ । 
जोषयेत्सवकर्माणि विद्वान्‌ युक्तः समाचरन्‌ ॥ 


2. Read, सर्वोपनिषदो गावो दोग्धा गोपालनन्दनः | 
पार्थो वत्सः सुधीर्भोक्ता दुग्ध गोतामृतं nequ 
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have to be understood. ‘It is better that the common man continues 
to do his duties albeit with attachment rather than he gives up the 
duty itself. According to the Gita, the attempt of every one should 
continue to replace the attitude of attachment by one of non-attach- 
ment. Not that Arjuna in throwing away his bow at the end of 
Chapter I was egoistic but due to intellectual confusion he was taking 
a right act as wrong one and therefore sought to abandon it. Ac- 
cording to the Gītā, rightness of the action is essential, Hence 
Krsna’s insistence on 'युघ्यस्व विगतज्वरः’. While passing through various 
topics during the course of his dialogue with Arjuna. 


Limited Significance of Scriptures: 

Gita forbids a person to undertake any action motivated by per- 
sonal consequences; evidently Gità is aware of other consequences 
and aims not to do away with the desire for them. It is true that 
Gita observes: 


तस्माच्छास्त्रं प्रमाणं ते कार्याकायं व्यवस्थितौ । 
ज्ञात्वा शास्त्रबिधानोक्तं कर्म कतुंमिहाहंसि ui 


But this respect for the scriptures is not in opposition to one’s deli- 
berative reason; in other words it is not of the nature of blind faith. 
Now all individuals cannot have reason raised to pure level. For 
the sake of the guidance of common men whose reason has not at- 
tained Sattva level, intellectual leaders of the society have to lay 
down some general rules of the conduct after giving due considera- 
tion to the over-all circumstances as well as consequences of diverse 
lines of action. In the absence of such general rules, the sense of 
unity, uniformity essential in a society is likely to vanish. Is it not 
desirable that an individual at times should agree to set aside his 
personal ideas and conveniences and follow the general rules of con- 
duct established in the society? Of course, it goes without saying 
that these rules must not come in conflict with fundamental moral 
principles, which form the. very core of behaviour. 


Scripture Finally Based on Consideration of Consequences: 


After all what are scriptures? These do not appear all of a 
sudden; they are a result of long experience. It is true that the 
authorship of a scripture is attributed to a particular person; but 
this only means that he gave a collective systematic form to customs 
and traditions prevalent in a society after having made a careful 
necessary selection. In doing so,-the person has to think of alloca- 
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tion of duties according to the respective aptitudes. This is meant 
by the Gita in the words: 


ब्राह्मणक्षत्रियविशां शूद्राणां च परन्तप । 
कर्माणि प्रविभक्तानि स्वभावप्रभवंगुंणः ॥ 2111.41 


Here the term 'स्वभावप्रभवरर्गुणैः viz. in accordance with the qualities and 
aptitudes following the bent of their minds’ is extremely significant. 


Fourfold Social Order in the Gita: 


This brings one to the ‘fourfold social order’, the significance of 
which in the Gita has become a subject of dispute. At the outset, 
it must be borne in mind that in a society all individuals do not pos- 
sess the same nature or aptitude. ‘No two balls are alike’ Tennyson 
very rightly said. Granting this to be untrue, no society can func- 
tion if all its members were to insist on undertaking one and the 
same type of work. A division of labour or a classification of func- 
tions, therefore, becomes absolutely necessary. Now instead of 
allowing this division or classification to happen in a haphazard man- 
ner will it not be proper for the social leaders to see that it is arrang- 
ed in keeping with the natural bent and aptitude of the individuals? 
This is evidently the implication of the words of Krsna viz. ‘in ac- 
cordance with the distinctions of aptitudes and functions? and it 
appears that this cannot be found fault with. The difficulty, of 
course, will arise if Gitakara were to insist on the son of a Brahmana 
following the profession of the father. The duties laid down by the 
Gita for the class of priests are ‘mental serenity, self-restraint, pen- 
ance, purity, forgiveness, straightforwardness, the acquiring of know- 
ledge and faith in spiritual matters.’ For the ruling class these 
duties are ‘bravery, illustriousness, steadfastness of will, resource- 
fulness, non desertion of the battlefield, philanthrophy and the capa- 
city to govern.’> It must be remembered that here Gita has not 
prescribed a life of mere luxury and enjoyment. The functions of 
the trader following from his nature consist of ‘agriculture, cattle- 
preservation and commerce’ and the function of the servant follow- 
ing from his nature consist of 'service'$ The service laid down for 
the fourth class is certainly not free or forced labour. Moreover, 
all these functions are equally liable to the three fold distinctions 


3. Read चातुर्वण्यं मया सृष्टं गुणकमंविभागश:। 1४-13 


4. ,, शमो दमस्तपः शौचं शान्तिराजंवमेव च । 

ज्ञानं विज्ञानमस्तिक्यं ब्रह्मकमंस्वभावजम्‌ ॥ XIII-42 
5. Wi तेजो धृतिर्दाक्ष्यं युद्धे चाप्यपलायनम्‌ । 

दानमीश्व रभावश्च क्षात्रं कमं ANITA | XIII-43 
6. » कृषिगोरक्षवाणिज्यं वैश्यकम स्वभावजम्‌ । 


परिचर्यात्मकं कमं शुद्रस्यापि स्वभावजम्‌ KUA 
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into the sattva, rajas and tamasa categories. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the austerities of a Brahmana as well as the charity of a 
Ksatriya can come under the category of témasa, if wrongly done. 
The blackmarketting by a trader will surely be dubbed by the Gità 
as támasa i.e. immoral. There is nothing in the Gita that prevents 
a Sudra from being sattvika ie. moral It may also be noted that 
the 16th chapter of the Gita draws a distinction between daivi sam- 
pat i.e. saintly temperament and dsurt sampat i.e. diabolical tempe- 
rament, and this distinction is equally applicable to all the four 
classes. The words of the Gita namely “स्वे स्वे कर्मण्यभिरतः संसिद्धि लभते नर:। 
as well as 'स्वकर्मणा तमभ्य॑च्यं सिद्धि विन्दति मानव: if understood in an unpre- 
judiced manner will be found to contain an optimistic message of 
the attainment of the same spiritual good by any one irrespective of 
the class to which he belongs. 


- 


Views on Cüturvarnya: 


Swami Vivekananda rightly observed that caste was simply a 
social institution which had nothing to do with religion and that in 
spite of circumstances which tended to thwart its own existence, it 
(the caste system) has yielded wonderful results. Late Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan's views on this matter deserve to be recalled here: 
On the Gita-line'qrqawi मया सृष्टं गुणकर्मविभागशः’ he has observed’‘The em- 
phasis is on guna (aptitude) and Karma (function) and. not on jati 
(birth). The fourhold order is designed for human evolution. There 
is nothing absolute about caste system which has changed its nature 
in the process of history. To-day it cannot be regarded anything 
more than an insistance on a variety of ways in which the social pur- 
pose can be carried out. Functional groupings will never be out of 
date and as for marriages they will happen among those who belong 
to more or less the same stage of cultural development. The present 
morbid condition of India broken into castes and subcastes is opposed 
to unity taught by the Gita which stands for an organic as against 
an atomistic conception of society.’ 


This question of the four-fold social order in the Gita has also 
to be understood along with its constant emphasis on the basic iden- 
tity as well as equality of all beings irrespective of all distinctions. 
Lord Krsna’s words ‘gga सरवंभूतानाम्‌' (४.29), ‘समोऽहं सवंभूतेषु न मे द्वेष्योऽस्ति न 
प्रिय: (1.29) सर्वभूताशयस्थितः’ (X.20) ete. should not be forgotten. His un- 
ambiguous assurance in ‘Arjuna, by resorting to me those born in 
miserable bodies due to their past evil deeds (e.g. the lepers, the 


7. “The Bhagavadgita” pp. 160, 161; also see pp.364-365. 
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dumb, the blind etc. as also even females, Vaigyas and Südras attain 
the highest state’ has also to be given due consideration. 


If this is the attitude of God towards human beings, the attitude 
of an ideal person cannot be different from this. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the ideal Yogi in the Gita is सवंभूतात्मभूतात्मा (४.7) as well as 
अद्वेष्टा सवंभूतानाम्‌ (XII.13) and is found absorbed in pursuing the true 
good of all beings i.e. ‘सर्वभूतहिते रत: (४.25, XII.4). The author of the 
Gité pointedly declares that a truly enlightened person does not make 
any difference between an educated brahmin and a Svapika or even 
a quadruped. This attitude of complete universal fraternity and 
equality is in confirmity with Vyasa’s liberal humanistic outlook in- 
dicated in the 18th chapter of Santiparva where the sage Bhrgu un- 
hesitatingly declares that if the braéhmana characteristics are found 
in one born as a Sidra and absent in one born as a brahmana, neither 
the former in reality can be called a Sidra nor the latter a brah- 
mana. ? The remark of this great sage viz. 


न विशेषोऽस्ति वर्णानां सवं ब्राह्ममिदं जगत्‌ । 

ब्रह्मणा qig fg कर्मभिवंर्णतां गतम्‌ ॥ 
certainly deserves to be recalled to memory making it possible to 
appreciate the status givento him by the Gita in 'महर्षीणां भूगु रहम्‌ of the 
Xth chapter. This does not mean that there is no reference to the 
hereditary system of social classes in the vast literary work like the 


Mahābhārata but one should not fail to appreciate the broad and 
sound teachings of that work naturally adumbrated by the Gita also. 


As has been already indicated earlier, Gita recognises the im- 
portance of astra ie. scripture but attaches only a limited signifi- 
cance to it. This is clear from Arjuna's question - that forms the 
commencement of the 17th chapter viz: 


ये शास्त्रविधिमुत्सुज्य भजन्ते भरद्धयान्विताः । 
तेषां निष्ठा तु का कुष्ण सत्त्वमाह रजस्तमः 1 


The answer given by Krsna begins with 'त्रिविधा भवति श्रद्धा देहिनां या 
स्वभावजा with an explanation of the same in the next three verses 
After a proper consideration of the implication of these verses Pro- 
fessor G. W. Kaveeshwar has rightly come to the conclusion that 'the 
faith to which it refers is one contrary to or at any rate independent 


.B. , मां हिं पाथं व्यपश्चित्य येऽपि स्युः पापयोनयः । 
स्त्रियो वैश्यास्तथा शूद्रास्तेऽपि यान्ति परां गतिम्‌ । IX-32 
9. „  विद्याविनयसंपनै ब्राह्मणे गवि हस्तिनि i 
5 शुनि चैव anè च पण्डिताः समदर्शिन: ।। ४-18 
10. ,, शूद्रे चैतद्भवेल्लक्ष्यं द्विजे तच्च न विद्यते । 


न॑ वै ver भवेत्‌ शूद्रो ब्राह्मणी न च ब्राह्मणः ।। 
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of the current scriptural texts and yet directed towards the idea of 
true good. The question seeks the evolution of the conduct of one 
whom the prevalent procedure does not appear and yet who is ani- 
mated by a desire to pursue the path of true well being to perform 
good action.!! 


Possibility of Good Conduct Apart From Scripture: 


Krsna's reply to this question significantly starts without con- 
demning all conduct differing from the current scriptural procedure. 
The statement viz. सत्त्वानुरूपा सर्वस्य श्रद्धा भवति भारत speaks of natural con- 
viction in the heart of man belonging to the three varieties, it can- 
not be said to be good or bad. Importance, has to be attached not 
only to worship born of sincere faith; one has to see that it is neces-- 
sary of the right type. Scriptural injunction is not the. sole standard 
for the right and wrong. The action of a person need not be found 
fault with merely on the grounds of being different from established 
scriptural procedure; one has to decide its merit on its being of the 
right type. If it belongs to the right type it will come under the 
sattva category; intermediate type will be called rajas and the 
lowest tamas. Evidently the word yajana here. speaks of any act 
performed with good intention of attaining true good. This pro- 
vides the clue to understand and appreciate the verse: 


यजन्ते सात्त्विका देवान्‌ यक्षरक्षांसि राजसा: | 
अशास्त्रविहितं घोरं यजन्ते तामसाः जना: 1 


implying respectively a fully right act, a semi-right act and a veri- 
tably wrong one. Gite, therefore, gives scope to the individuals 
reason and takes care at the same time to point out the risk involv- 
ed in indiscriminately using it. 


Looked at from this point of view, the three fold distinctions 
given in the 17th as well as the 18th chapters of the Gità contain 
laudable attempt at reconciling established scriptural rules and in- 
dividual’s freedom of reason. It is true that the Gita condemns anti- 
scriptural act but reason for it lies in its being prompted by egoistic 
attachment and attraction, hypocrisy and conceit. It must also be 
noted that the Gita speaks of three fold classification in general terms 
also without a reference to the scriptures. Thus the descriptions 
of three-fold food (trividha ihara) occurring in XVII 8 to 10 is based 
on a rational reflection and a consideration of consequences; it has 
no reference to any scriptural bent. The same has to be said about 


ll. "Ethics of the Gita" p.235. 
12. अशास्त्रविहितं तप्यन्ते यें तपो जना: । 
दम्भाहंकारसंयुक्ताः कामरागबलान्विताः।।  XVII.5 
A.S.—16 n 
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the classification of dina. The three-fold division of knowledge is 
purely scientific in nature having no insistence on following the con- 
tents of any scriptural text. Scriptures have their importance and 
as they are based on a long standing experience of generations, it 
will not be proper to summarily dismiss their rules as it will lead 
to Buddhibheda in case of the ignorant. At the same time, entirely 
depending upon scriptural standard may root out the importance of 
deliberative reason in the ethics of the action thereby relegating the 
consideration of consequences of the action to the limbo of things 
forgotten. Hence a reconciliation of scripture and reason is rightly 
brought out in the Gita. This rational approach towards the ethics 
of the action makes Gité according to Huxley ‘the most systematic 
spiritual statement of perrenial philosophy.’ 


PACK-BULLOCKS-THE MAJOR MEANS OF 
TRANSPORT IN SOUTH KONKAN FROM 
17th TO 19th CENTURY A. D. 


N. N. PATEL 


IN common parlance South Konkan means the present district of 

Ratnagiri in the state of Maharashtra. The same area is known 
as Bijapuri Tul Konkan to the student of the history of medieval 
Deccan. A good source on the historical geography of this period! 
says that the Bijapuri Tul Konkan starts from the river Savitree? 
and ends at Vengurla or the creek of TerekhoP to the south of which 
begins the Portuguese territory. In this article it is proposed to 
examine the place of pack-bullocks in the transport system on the 
landside of this area in the medieval period. 


As late as 19th century the district of Ratnagiri had no made 
roads. When placed, therefore, in the right perspective we can easily 
perceive that the present-net-work of made roads in that district 
(Bombay-Konkan Goa — National High way and the tarred roads 
opening on this main backbone of communication both from East 
and West connecting to it the Taluq H.Qs. and important port-towns 
and inland towns) has to be removed from the landscape. In that 
case what remains of the communication on land is nothing but 
pathways passing through this district of undulating space, ghats 
and a few narrow size bullock cart roads.* 


The primary source that I can quote on the use of oxen for tra- 
velling on the then most important road of the region viz. Dabhol to. 
Bijajur via Chiplun is the log-book maintained by the Dutch Am- 
bassador van Twist to Visiapour. He travelled from Dabhol to Bija- 
pur via Chiplun. At Chiplun he is said to have hired oxen for this 
journey. On these oxen he reached Vijapur from Chiplun within 
about twelve days. 


. Jervis’ Konkan — Page 
. River Savitree forms a boundary between the present district of Ratnagiri and 


Raigad 
. Terekhol even now forms a boundary between the State of Maharashtra and 
the Union Territory of Goa. 

l see — Page No. 3. Govt. Selections No. CCLIII-New Series, 1892 
. An article by Dr. P. M. Joshi in JIH Vol. XXXIV pp.111 to 137; published by 
the University of Travancore, Trivandrum, 1957 
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Van Twist started from Dabhol on 30-1-1637 on his diplomatic 
mission to Bijapur as permitted by the Sultan. His itinerary in- 
cludes, en route, the following towns — 


(i) Ghatmatha; 
(ii) Helwak; 

(iii) Patan; 

(iv) Moral etc. 

We are precisely concerned upto the station of Ghatmatha which is 
the end of Kumbharlee Ghat, the admitted eastern boundary of the 
Konkan. On reaching Ghatamatha, on 3-2-1637, the top of the Sa- 
hyadris to the east of Chiplun, Van Twist has put a remark "A very 
bad road". The road, was not good even for small group of bul- 
locks. The present distance between Chiplun and Ghatmatha is 27 
miles. This means that the group headed by Van Twist covered this 
distance in two days. He left Chiplun on 2-2-1637 and reached 
Combaerli and further reached Ghatmatha on 3-2-1637. This was 
the mode of transport provided for a diplomat on way to the Sultan 
of Bijapur and that is why the same has to be accepted as the best 
means of communication. 

As regards his journey from Dabhol to Chiplun two points re- 
main moot: (i) What was the mode of transport used by Van Twist 
from Dabhol to Chiplun. This doubt crops up as the log book which 
is otherwise so elaborate, does not mention the conveyance used for 
this first stage of journey viz. from Dabhol to Chiplun. One would 
immediately say that the nearest route is by the creek of Dabhol 
which is also the course of river Vashisthee. 


The other possibility is by land route from Dabhol to Khed 
(Village Camp Dapoli is out of question as this place was selected 
by the British as their cantonment in the beginning of 19th century) 
to Chiplun via Pedhe Parshuram a village with an ancient temple 
(where the deity is Parshuram, the creator of Konkan in Jegends and 
traditions). This route also may not have been adopted as an en- 
thusiastic traveller like Van Twist would certainly not ignore places 
like Khed and Pedhe Parshuram. Secondly, nobody would suggest 
this circuitous route to a diplomat on mission in the face of a straight 
and dustless highway from Dabhol creek to Chiplun, an inland port. 
In that case he has not mentioned a place like Govalkot — a fort on 
a hill, a little before Chiplun. We will leave this discussion here 
which will have to be examined vis-a-vis the antiquity of the pre- 
sent temple of Pedhe Parshuram and the fort at Gowulkot. 


Based on this source, it is obvious, however, that the oxen were 
in‘conimon use for a long-way journeys like Dabhol to Bijapur. If 
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this was the case as regards a National highway of those days 
viz. Dabhol (a Subah Head Quarters of a Governor) to Bijapur (the 
Head Quarters of the then Central Government) there cannot be a 
more important road or any other conveyance in vogue. It may 
occur to some that the port of Dabhol was a known market of horses 
from Persia and Red Sea area and why were the horses not used. 
Horses were a rare and a costly commodity. These were most 
needed and always reserved for combatants than for non-combatants. 
It may also be argued as to why even a diplomat was not favoured 
with a pair of horses for use upto Bijapur. This facility does not 
appear to have been extended to Van Twist as he was not sent under 
the direct orders of the King of Holland but by the commander of 
a defence force, Mr. Cooper. 


The scarcity of good roads is authentically commented upon in 
the ‘Bombay Presidency Gazette’; ed. by James Campbell in August 
1880. The significant indications from this source are reproduced 
below with regard to the context. 


“At the beginning of the British rule (1818-1820) carriage was 
almost entirely by water.” 


“There were no wheeled carriages, no horses, no camels and 
few pack bullocks."6 


This Gazetteer mentions several fair weather cart roads 
connecting intra district places and it is quite possible that Capt. 
Wingate, who had been to Ratnagiri in 1854 may have instructed 
the peasantry on his innovation. Those passes that reach the cen* 
tres above the ghats have been made easier for foot-passengers and 
pack bullocks. The observation in the said Gazetteer given below 
is very important in the present context. 


"At the same time, besides many cross roads along the coast, 
a bullock track (mind you not a bullock-cart track) nine to twelve 
feet wide, has been made from end to end of the district." 


The topagraphy of the district is such that a native of this dis- 
trict (of whom there are a few lakhs in Bombay who are genuinely 
fond of going to their native village once in a year with their families) 
even to this day is required to walk a few miles before he reaches 


6. It will be not out of place to mention here for the information of the reader 
that the present-day wooden wheel used for bullock carts in Old Bombay 
Presidency was devised by Capt. Wingate of the Bombay Engineers in the 
first half of the 19th century around 1840. Before that the Zamindars had stone 
wheels used for generations. Page 32, Vol. Ist the Bombay Survey & Settle- 
ment Manual Govt. Pzp. Poona, 1950. है 
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his homestead despite a network of the present made roads and the 
profusion of auto-conveyances. 


It is seen through the Contemporary treatises on the relevant 
period that the majority of the people (ryots) and the bara balute- 
dars were deeply engrossed in bread winning activity. Hence there 
was really no mobility initiated by them on a large scale. They 
must have gone on foot to their relations in nearly villages or for the 
annual fairs which they do even now. The agencies who needed 
the means of transport were — 


(i) the armies that frequented on political missions, such as 
quelling a rebellion or as escorts for the parties collecting 
Tevenue; 


(ii) the diplomatic missions,” 


(iii) the careerist-adventurous such as Mahmud Gawan! and 
Yusuf Adil Khan® both are said to have landed at the port 
of Dabhol. 


(iv) The traders who received the consignments of food-grains 
from up-ghats and sent their goods such as salt, dried fish, 
myrabolaous and pepper at times to the marts up the ghats. 


Of the above list the ones at (i) and (iv) are more concerned 
with the means of communications. Those at (ii) and (iii) stand 
no comparison with the earlier so far as the volume of traffic is con- 
cerned. The user at (i) armies comprising of large forces were not 
frequently attracted towards Konkan as there were lot of active re- 
bels up the ghats to keep the Imperial forces engaged. Moreover, 
the army used to go mainly on horse backs and hence no wide and 
made roads were required for this noble animal which has carried 
the armies of kings and emperors for several centuries in several 
nations of the world. Whatever the use of the roads by the users 
ati, ii & iii, the use of the roads, good or bad, was constantly made 
by the traders as they had to keep up the supplies of the very neces- 
sities like foodgrains, to the population. These arteries of distri- 
bution of the necessities of life below the ghats (foodgrains & pulses) 
and above the ghats (salt, spices etc.) were mainly kept up by the 
caravans of "pack-bullocks. That statement is supported by the 
authorities reproduced below. These authorities best explain the 
matter in their own words. James Forbes (He stayed in 
7. Of these there used to be a good traffic as we find from Van Twist’s narration 
in Dr, P. M. Joshi’s article that he came across the ambassador of the Sultan 
of Mulindi (East Africa) at Dabhol who was returning to Mulindi after visit- 
ing the Sultan’s Court at Bijapur. 
8. The opening chapter of Prof. H. K. Sherwani's “Mahmud Gawan.” 


8a. The opening paragraph of Dr. P. M. Joshi's article on Adilshah in the History 
of Medieval Deccan, Vol. I, ed. by Prof. H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi. 
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India for sixteen years from 1768 to 1784) observes as follows on 
the subject. His observation is based on what he saw with his own 
eyes during his return journey from Fort Victoria? to Bombay. He 
had been from Bombay to Fort Victoria for rest. James Forbes is 
here commenting though not on S. Konkan but on the area adjacent 
to it. 


"Candhar," eighteen miles from the wells, is pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the river, and a place of considerable trade; being 
a great throughfare from the sea-coast to the Gaut mountains. We 
met there a number of Vanjarrahs, or merchants, with large droves 
of oxen, laden with valuable articles from the interior country to 
commute for salt on the sea-coast: immense caravans of oxen are 
employed in the salt-trade, in this part of India; where there are no 
roads for wheel carriages, and all merchandize is transported by 
these useful animals: especially up the steep ascents and difficult 
passes of the Gaut-mountains, which board the Konkan to the east- 
ward. 


(Oriental Memoirs: By James Forbes, Vol. I, Ch. IX — p. 118- 
Published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to his Majesty, London 1834 Second Edition). 


The aspects like the means of communication and for that mat- 
ter the daily lives of the population do not change with the change 
over in the political heads. This was more so in the medieval times. 
I may daresay!! that the description of the journey of Forbes from 
Bancoote to Dazagaon in Savitri Creek given by him in the same 
source stands true to this day except the stocks of timber that he 
notes. A few auto-fishing vessels, a ferry and the pontoon jetties 
are the only additions. The eye-witnesses like James Forbes, the 
contributors to Gazetteers and the settlement Officers (whose names 
and observations are cited below) have been co-incidentally and for- 
tunately so placed in the history of the medieval Deccan that their 
narratives for the present-subject have become an adjunct between 
the Medieval and Modern periods. Let us peruse a few more 
authorities on the subject. 


1. “As regards import and export by pack bullocks I am uns 
able to give any reliable figures (here he is discussing the toll col- 


9. Fort Victoria is situated in the limits of Banhof (revenue village Velas) of 
Mandargad taluka at present Ratnagiri district in Maharashtra State. 

10. Candhar is modern Khandat in Mangaon taluka at present Raigad district in 
Maharashtra State. 

11. The contributor of this article has worked as the Deputy Collector of Dapoli 
sub-division of the present Ratnagiri district for more than three years. In 
this period he was required to undertake official tours on this side. 
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lection imposed on imports and exports by land routes) as carriage ` 
of goods by that method escapes the toll entirely, for although it is 
well-known that much grain and merchandize passes through Kha- 
repatan on pack bullocks etc." 


[Para 15 of the Original Survey Settlement Report of Devgad 
taluka in Ratnagiri district published as selections from the Records 
of the Bombay Govt. No. CCLIII - New Series. Government Cen- 
tral Press - Bombay, 1892] 


2. [Para 4 of the Original Survey Settlement Report of Khed 
Taluka published as Selections from the Records etc. New Series 
CCLIV - Government Central Press - Bombay, 1892. The para is 
so tersely drafted that it cannot be cut to any further size neces- 
Sitating their reproduction verbatim.] 


Para 4: At present (the report is dated 23-2-1867) there is but 
one made road in the district between Khed and Dapoli and that, 
when I saw it, was much in need of repair. A road from Mahad 
via Poladpur to Khed and then to Chiplun and Ratnagiri! is, I be- 
lieve, in course of coristruction and will go far towards opening up 
the country which during the monsoon, when native craft cannot 
venture to sea, is at present almost inaccessible. The Ambali and 
Hatloth Ghats afford an exit for the produce of the more inland 
villages to the Deccan, but they are only possible for pack-bullocks." 


3. [On page 6 in para 16 of the Original Survey & Settlement 
report of Rajapur Taluka, District Ratnagiri published in "the Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Bombay etc. No. CCXXII - New 
Series, Govt. Central Press, Bombay, - 1888. The most valuable 
information on the subject is supplied by this report. Rajapur was 
the bussiest bazaar Peth of those days in Ratnagiri.] 


"From above Ghats, foodgrains, sugar, molasses, cotton, tobacco, 
oil-seed, Ramdurg and Shetpur cloth, native blankets and other arti- 
cles are imported in large quantities by country carts, of which 
10,101, and pack bullocks of which 25,891 were unloaded in Rajapur 
during the season of 1884-85.” 


Walter Hamilton in his Description of Hindostan, Vol. II'* says 
While discussing the Deccan (Dacshina) that "the rivers of the 
Deccan are too impetuous for navigation when they are swollen by 
periodical rains, and in the hot season too shallow, except near their 


12. This is the first section of the present Bombay-Konkan-Goa Road, which was 
yet to come into being (that is in A.D. 1867). 

13. If this be the position of the volume of the traffic by pack-bullocks in A.D. 
1884-85, it has to be much mere earlier than that. 

14. Page 4 of the Description of Hindostan by Walter Hamilton, Vol. II, 1820. 
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junction with the sea, which is invariably obstructed by sand banks.” 
He further says that this necessitated the transport of the commodi- 
ties on bullocks. This colossal mass of transportation was done, he 
says by mainly the four principal tribes (1) Rhatores, (2) Burteah, 
(3) Chowhan and (4) Powar. As regards the transport on the 
bullocks in the Deccan (inclusive of Konkan) he has to say as 
follows: 


“In 1813, the Rhatores were supposed to possess, 90,000 head of 
cattle, and occupied a line of country between the heads of the 
river Warda, in Gundwana, through Nirmul, Hyderabad, Kurnool, 
and Cudalapah, down to the confines of Mysore, and as far as the , 
coasts of Concan."!5 


This mode of transport has almost vanished. Its vanishing 
traces are still found in the rickety pack-bullocks that fetch char- 
coal from the Kilns in the interrior of this district upto the black- 
topped roads from where the huge automobiles carry it to be the 
metropolis of Bombay. 


15. Ibid. 


MAYASABHA AND OTHER CELESTIAL SABHAS 
An Analysis of the Sabha Motif in the Mahabharata 


N. B. PATIL 


THE Mahabharata records references to beautiful architecture but 

the sabhds described in the Sabha Parvan have a socio-cultural 
importance. An attempt is made here to analyse the Sabha motif 
in the Mahabharata. When the Khandava vana was reduced to ashes 
by Agni, only six living creatures could escape. They were Asva- 
sena, Mayasura, and the four $üra"gaka birds. Out of these six, 
Mayasura was an architect of the asuras? As Arjuna had saved him 
and assured him protection, Mayasura was under great obligations. 
He expressed his gratitude by offering his services. Arjuna was 
pleased with his gesture but did not want him to return the obliga- 
tions. Yet Mayasura insisted on offering his skilled services, for 
building something very extraordinary on this earth. At last Arjuna 
directed him to Srikrsna. Mayasura therefore, approached Srikrsna 
and the latter bade him construct a beautiful auditorium. It was to 
be unique on this earth. Srikrsna and Arjuna introduced Mayasura 
to Yudhisthira and told him about their plan of erecting an outstand- 
ing auditorium. Yudhisthira approved of the plan. 


Mayasura selected a piece of land for this purpose. The land 
was 10,000 square cubits. Mayisura drew a plan. He was deter- 
mined to make the edifice very beautiful. He then went to Bindu- 
saras which was at the north? of the Kailasa. Vrsaparva, a demon 


1. EU. P.219.40 (critical edition). तस्मिन्वने दह्यमाने षडग्निन ददाह च । अश्वसेनं मयं चापि चतुरा 
शा T n 

2. Maya refers himself as Visvakarma of the dünavas. Sabha p. 1-5. 
अहं fe विश्वकर्मा वै दानवानां महाकवि: à 
Arjuna refers to him as Mahàsura. 5०७ p.1.3. कृतमेवं त्वया सवं स्वस्तिगच्छ महासुर। 

Asura was said to be the common name for all the antagonists of Suras 

and they consisted of several classes viz. daityas, dinavas, dasyus, Kālkañjas, 
küleyas, khdlins, nügas, nivütkavacas, pulomas, pisdcas, and r@ksasas. (vide 
Fausbal — Indian Mythology, Varanasi. 1972 p.1). Fausball also mentions 
(p. 3) that the asuras had their strongholds and haunts in mountain caves, Pos- 
sibly they had small principalities as well The elaborate architectural detail 
in the 5०७16 as will be seen later, appears to be the influence of the asura culture. 
These were probably the people from Assyria or the Middle East, who had been 
settled in India earlier and were subsequently known as master builders. 

3. The location of Bindusaras in the extreme north indicates that the place was 
possibly beyond the Vedic civilization. 
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king had earlier ordered Mayasura to build a sabhà. A large resi- 
dual material of that work was still lying there. This material could 
not be had from anywhere else. Mayasura wanted to bring a few 
more things from there. They were a mace studded with precious 
jewels and a conch — Devadatta. This conch belonged to Varuna.‘ 
Mayasura brought all these things from Bindusaras and gave the 
mace to Bhima and the conch to Arjuna. With the material brought 
from Bindusaras he constructed a very beautiful sabha. 


The Sabha contained trees of gold and.it was as glorious as Agni 
sabha, Suryasabha or Candrasabha. Strings of diamonds and eme- 
ralds were shining on the doors. The sabhé contained beautiful 
paintings and sculptures. The security guards posted by 
Mayásura there, were 8,000 in number. They were known as kin- 
karas. These guards were very powerful and could physically lift 
the entire sabhá and could take it wherever they were desired to 
take it.$ 


There was a beautiful lake in this sabhà. It had many jewels 
in it. It also contained lotuses of gold. There were gold tortoises 
moving freely in this lake. Steps leading to the lake were made of 
precious stones. The water was as clear as crystal So even then 
there was water there, it appeared that there was no water. There 
were many such places as would cause optical illusions. Mayasura 
took about fourteen months to execute the job of building this sabha. 


Yudhisthira entered the Mayasabha after feeding 10,000 brah- 
mins and after giving them sumptuous gifts of 1,000 cows each. The 
voices of the brahmins singing the benedictions reached the heavens. 
Yudhisthira looked like Indra in that sabhé. A number of sages and 
kings had come from various countries with rich presents. Tum- 
buru who was a friend of Arjuna was singing there along with 
twentyseven other gandharvas. Yudhisthira rose from his throne 


4. The association of the conch and Varuna is significant in as much as the conch 
is a marine product and Varuna is a gad of waters in Vedic and later traditions. 
5. Sabhà, p.3.25 ai स्म aa màdar रक्षन्ति च वहन्ति च । सभामष्टौ सहस्राणि किकरा नाम राक्षसा: ।। 
The kinkaras belong to asura tribes. Also vide Ramayana-Sundarkand, 42-25, 
तेषामणीतिसाहस्रं किकराणां तरस्विनाम्‌ 
6. Cf. The genie in the tale of Allauddin’s Lamp. 
7. Here are the names of a few sages: 

Arvavasu, Sumitra, Maitreya, Sunaka, Bali, Baka, Dalbhya, Sthulasira, 
Krsnadvaipayana, Suka, Sumanta, Jaimini, Paila, Tittiri, Yajfiavalkya, Loma- 
harsana, Apsuhomya, Dhaumya, Animandavya, Kausika, Dama, Usnisa, Traibali, 
Pr Ghatajanuka Maunjayana, Vayubhaksya, Pārāśarya etc, (Sabha p. 

The Ksatriyas who were mentioned were, Munjaketu, Vivardhana, Sangra- 
majita, Durmukh, Ugrasena, Kaksasena, Ksemaka, etc. (Sabha p. 4-18-24). This 
indicates how traditional names have been huddled here. The belief is clear. 
All species of men must adore the sabhd. 
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when Narada entered the sabhà. He offered him a seat and honour- 
ed him with rich gifts. Thereafter, Narada questioned him about 
his well-being and also about the affairs of the State. By posing 
questions on the various aspects of polity, Narada gave Yudhisthira 
a sound advice on statecraft. Yudhisthira heard him and answered 
all his questions in an orderly manner. Then he asked Narada as 
to how his sabha was and whether he had seen a similar or a better 
sabha on this earth or elsewhere, and if so, whether he would des- 
cribe it. 


Narada was amused at the King's question. He frankly admit- 
ted that he had not seen such a beautiful sabhà, bedecked with so 
many jewels, anywhere on this earth. But he had been to the sabhis 
of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera and Brahma and would describe 
them, if he would be heard. Naturally Yudhisthira and his bro- 
thers were anxious to know the details of those sabhds and they 
requested Narada to describe them. 


Now, it would be worthwhile to study certain significant fea- 
tures of Mayasabha which may throw some light on the sabhé motif. 

Firstly, we find that the description of the Mayasabha at places 
crosses the borders of reality and enters into fantasy. Thus we find 
that the sabha of Yudhisthira is elevated to the divine heights, when 
the demigods and the gandharvas are said to have arrived therein.’ 
Narada's arrival in the sabhé itself prepares the background for the 
imaginary description. The very fact that Narada declares to have 
seen and describes the sabhās of various gods shows that the Maya- 
sabha was an offspring of an imagination. The description of Maya- 
sabha in its fantastic form was probably the gift of the folk fancy. 
The description of the Naga world in the Mahabharata itself amply 
testifies this? The folklore element in such description can be traced 
down to the descriptions of palaces in the Arabian Nights etc. There, 
apart from flying horses, flying carpets and palaces are mentioned.” 


The earliest suggestion for this motif of the flying unit comes 
in the Rgveda itself — in the moving citadel of the demon Susna.!! 
The movement of the normally static things is a motif that arrested 
the fancy of the early man; and this was associated with superhu- 
man being, here Maya or Asura. The Rgveda also ascribes the mira- 
cle to Susna, who is Asura. In the Jaimineya Bràhmana this mira- 


8. Sabha p. 4-30-31. एते चान्ये च बहवो है 18% 0०३४4 | घनंजयसखा Wa नित्यमास्ते स्म तुम्बुरुः | 30 
चित्रसेनः सहामात्यो गन्धर्वाप्सरसस्तया | 1: साम्यतालविशारदाः 0 31: 

9. Agv.p.58 (37-40), ददर्शं नागलोकं च योजनानि सह । प्राकारनिचर्यदिव्येमंणिमुक्‍्तरलंकृत: उपपत्नं 
महाभाग शातकुम्भमर्यैस्तया । . . . पञ्चयोजन विस्तारमायतं शतयोजनम्‌ | 


10. The Arabian Nights. Edited by Rosa Van Rosen. New York, 1944. 
11. Rev. VIII-1-28. त्वं पुरं चरिष्ण्वं वै शुष्णस्य सं पिणक्‌ । 
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culous city is situated in the waters and belongs to the Gandharva 
Trisiras. In the popular story of Allauddin and the lamp, the 
demon whom Allauddin coritrols, does this miracle. 


It is also worthwhile to compare the description of these sabhas 
with the Kausitaki Brühmanopanisad where paryankavidyá is men- 
tioned. There also we find extraordinary imaginary architecture 
with various symbols. 


Again, the motif of the sabhds of various gods probably came 
to be set in, in the establishment of temples. The temples, how- 
ever, are never spoken of prior to the Grhya Sutras.” ie. prior to 
the 6th century B.C. That was also the time of the advent and 
spread of Buddhism. If we have a fare glance at the Buddhist 
temples or *gomphas" especially those in Tibet, we begin to suspect, 
if similar architectural complications with various deities had not 
already developed in the pre Christian era in India. The Maha- 
bharata shows a prior knowledge of the sabhàs of gods which were 
not known in the Vedic period. Is it then the influence of a foreign 
cult got assimilated? The asuras as builders, support this. The 
huge sculptures are known from early Egypt and Assyria. The ela- 
borate architectural details in the sabha appear to be the influence, 
of the Asura culture-people from Assyria or the middle-east, who had 
settled in the land of India earlier and made a good name as buil- 
ders. 


The motif of sabha of a fantastic nature is further seen in such 
tales as of Hatim Tai, and in the work of the later poetic philoso- 
phers of the Sufi-cult like Jayasi and Kutuban. This is about the 
12th century A.D. The descriptional details in these writers were 
obviously influenced by a long tradition of builders and their ac- 
counts. 


The motif of a sabhé, pure and simple, came from the sacrificial 
ritual where Agni was the central god. We have also such terms as 
"Sabhyah Agni". Then the motif of the moving sabhà developed 
from the Sun and the Moon, or even the cloud as is seen in the puras 
of Susna or of Trisiras, for cloud can verily be the sabha of the water- 
god-Varuna and such a sabhà must naturally be moving.!4 


The motif of movement in the description of sabhas may be 
compared with the moving jar (kamandalu) that was brought out 
12. Jaim.Br.I-125-127. तस्य ह्‌ अप्सु नगरं पारिप्लवं आस । 


13. Dange — Hindu Dharma ani Tattvajnyána — (Mar.) p. 309 ff. Pune, 1974 
chap. on Murtipuja. Also Kane P.V., (History of Dharmashastra-II-p.xi, also 
7 


14. For Varuna and waters — see Macdonell. Vedic Mythology-Varanasi-1963. p. 26 
2. Heinrich Luders — Varuna I: Varuna und die Wassers-Gottingen, 1951 
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by Dhanvantari in the famous legend of the churning of the ocean. 
It is not improbable that the “flying” motif in the case of the jar 
or the city! came from the Sun or the Moon. In the present con- 
text, the sabha is closely connected with the Sun and the Moon, as 
it is stated that the Sabha resembled the one of the Sun or of the 
Moon. 


It will be worthwhile to study the sabhàüs of other gods also, so 
well described by Narada in the Sabha parvan. 


Narada further describes the Indrasabhi. This was erected 
by Indra himself by performing various glorious deeds. This sabha, 
had therefore, the splendour of the Sun." It was one hundred yoja- 
nas in length and about half that distance in width. It was situated 
in the sky and could be moved anywhere at will. It was five yoja- 
nas in height. The sabhyas here, were free from old age, grief and 
fatigue and stayed in the sabha without any fear.!? 


Indra with 5221 adored the supreme throne in the sabhà and 
was always surrounded by maruts, siddhas, devarsis, sadhyas, deva- 
ganas. There were clouds with golden garlands.” Indra had a cele- 
stial body. He had a crown on his head, and red ornaments on his 
arms. His garments were spotlessly white. He had put on garlands 
of highly coloured flowers. Modesty, fame, effulgence were adoring 
him. Narada mentions a number of devarsis who were sitting in the 
Indrasabha. They were Somasuta, Parvata Sarvani, Galva, Sankha, 
Likhita, Gauragira, Durvasas, Krodhana, Syena, Dirghatamasa, Pavi- 
trapani, Yajnyavalkya, Bhaluki, Uddalaka, Svetaketu, Tandya, 
Bhandayani, Havisman, Garistha, Hariscandra, Hrdya, Udarasandilya, 
ParaSarya, Krsivala, Vataskandha, Viśākha, Vidhata Kala, Karala- 
danta, Tvastr, Visvakarma, Tumburu and many others, born of wo- 
men and otherwise?! — Yonija and ayonija. These devarsis subsist- 
ed on wind and other sacrificial oblations. 


Among those who were around Indra, the following were promi- 
nent. 


15. Adi p.18-38, धन्वन्तरिस्ततो देवो वपुष्मानुदतिष्ठत | श्वेतं कमण्डलं बिभ्रदमृतं यत्र तिष्ठति 
‘Kamandalu’ is nothing but the Sun. With the kamandalu cf. Caru at Rg.V. 
1-7-6 where Sàyana understands it as the cloud. On this point see Dange 
S.A. — ASvatthichi Pane (Mar.) Nagpur 1974. p.13f. 

16. cf. Salva's aerial city. ‘शाल्वो वेहायसं चापि तत्पुरं ore fafésa: | Vana p. 15-3. 

17. Sabha p. 7-1. शक्रस्य तु सभा दिव्या भास्वरा कमनिमिता। स्वयं शक्रेण कौरव्य निमिताकॅसमप्रभा। 

18. Sabha p. 7-3. जराशोकक्लमापेता निरातङका शिवा शुभा: । 

19. Even in Brahmasabha, Brahma is said to be sitting with Devamaya. 

तस्यां स भगवानास्ते विदधद्‌ देवमायय Sabha p. 11-13. 
This was inevitable as it was a set pattern that the presiding deity must be 
accompanied with its female counterpart. 

. Sabha p. 7-6 7. मरुत्वन्तश्च सहिता भास्वन्तो हेममालिनः | 

. Cf. Modern test tube babies — Leslie Brown born on 25th July 1978 in England. 


RS 
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Sahadeva, Sunita, ‘ Valmiki, Samika, Praceta, Medhatithi, 
Vamadeva, Pulastya, Pulah, Kratu, Marutta, Marichi, Sthanu, Kak- 
sivana, Gautama, Tarksya, Vaisvanara, Kalakaksiya, Asravya, 
Hiranmaya, Samvarta, Raibhya, Nalaparavasu, Svastyatreya, Jarat- 
kāru, Kahola, Vibhandaka, Risya$rnga, Unmukha, Kanva, Katyayana, 
Gargya, and Kausika. 


Apart from personages mentioned above, there were the divine 
waters, medicinal herbs, $radha, Medha, Saraswati, the three deities 
viz. Dharma, Artha, Kama, lightning and water bearing clouds, the 
roaring clouds, eastern direction and twentyseven types of fire. 


On account of such a description, the Sabhà more or less becomes 
Indrasabha or a prototype world of Indra. Agnistoma, Indragni, 
Mitra, Savità, Aryamà, Bhaga, Vi$vedeva, Sadhya, Guru, Sukra, Vis- 
vakarma, Sumana, Tarupa, Yajna, daksina, grahas, and the holy 
mantras of sacrifices were present there. Apsaras and gandharvas 
sang there and pleased the great warlord Indra. Bhrgu and Sap- 
tarsis came there in a vimana, which was white as the moon. Pus- 
karamalini was another name for Indra's sabha. 


Thus Indra sabhà shows a curious mixture of the ancient Vedic 
sacrificial atmosphere and the later temple motifs. Many of the 
later sages find their access in Indra's sabha, while some authorities 
like Sankhya and Likhita are also mentioned. The tendency to ac- 
commodate almost all reputed personalities as also various gods in the 
hall or temple of one ancient or prominent god, speaks of the motif 
of assimilation of deities and cult gods.2 


Narada further describes the Yamasabha, Varunasabha, Kubera- 
sabha and lastly Brahmasabha. The accounts of these sabhds also 
are equally strange. Thus Yamasabhà takes any; form. No sorrow, 
old age, hunger and thirst, meanness and fatigue could enter the 
Yamasabha. All those who had performed many sacrifices and who 
had undergone severe penance adored that sabha. The Agni (havya- 
vahana) and the Kala (eternal time) were in thei- seats near the 
Yama.” Among the persons present in the Yamas: were Yayati, 
Nahusa, Mandhata, Puru, Somaka, Nrga, Trasadasyu, Krtavirya, and 
many others. In addition to these individuals there were other 
groups also. Thus there were hundreds of Matsyàs, Hayas, Dhar- 
tarastras, Janamejayas, etc. The kings who had performed horse 
Sacrifices were there. There were fire eaters, foam eaters, vapour 


22. See Lang, Andrew, Custom and Myth. London 1884. Cf. "Apollo and the 
mouse" where later folkgods are treated as being arrayed in the temple of the 
Greek god Apollo. 9 

23. Sabha p. 8-3. 

24. The association of Agni and Kala with Yama is significant, 
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eaters. Wicked persons and those who died in daksinayana were 
there. Those who fulfilled various vows and performed penance 
were there. They had resplendent bodies and white garments. 
Gandharvas sang celestial music and measured their feet in perfect 
rhythm. 


The Varunasabha was also of unique splendour. Its dimensions 
were those of Yamasabha. It had beautiful ramparts and arches. 
Vi$vakarma had made ample use of water here. So gardens were 
rich with flowers and fruits. Varuna adorned this sabha with 
Varuni. The Adityas worshipped Varuna, the lord of waters. Vā- 
suki, Taksaka, Airavata, Naga and many others sat round Varuna. 
Bali, the son of Virocana, Narakasura, Prahlad, Vipraciti, Kalakhanja, 
and many other daityas were worshipping Varuna. Bhagirathi, 
Kalindi, Vena, Narmada, Vipasa, Satadru adorned Varunasabha. 


Here the motif of Varuna and the Nagas is quite distinct. This 
motif is not seen in other sabhàs. The nagas or serpents may be 
said to have been suggested on account of the watery nature of 
Varuna. This is all the more significant with Varuna’s description 
as one with cords or pdsas. The ७४०5 were already thought to be 
a link with the serpents. The description of the Varunasabha also 
indicates that when Varuna ceased to be adored in the later Vedic 
(Brahmanic) period, the Naga tribes probably assimilated him in 
some form. That the Nagas were a race is clear from later litera- 
ture.25 


Another point to be noted is that in the sabhā of Varuna there 
are asuras and daityas who had been opposed to the deva heroes. 
This also shows that Varuna lost the Vedic platform, in the later Vedic 
period as a prominent god, probably he was taken up and assimilat- 
ed by the asura, daitya and Naga tribes. 


In the Varunasabha motif we find a queer mixture of early Vedic 
characteristics of Varuna and later legendary traits. Varuna’s asso- 
ciation with heayens and later with rivers, both having an encom- 
passing quality, वश his associations with water complex. 


Varuna’s seizing of the wife of Atri and later drinking dry all 
600,000 lakes with the help of Agni is also a significant fact in con- 
nection with Varunasabhi. For else how could the precious stones 
and jewels be present in the bodily form in his sabhaá?? The moun- 
tain with the precious stones mentioned may be compared with Man- 
dara, which was used as a churning rod at the churning of ocean. 


25. Asvalayana Srauta sutra IV 6.1, 
26. AnuSasan parva 154-.23.28. 


27. Sabha parvan 9-2. दिव्यरत्नमयेवुक्ष. . . 
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The presence of all such things in human form suggests the principle 
of anthropomorphism applied to non-human objects. 


The Kuberasabha had also comparable description. This sabha 
resembled the crest of Kailasa in its whiteness. It was covered with 
the rays of the Moon. It also could be removed from one place to 
another and it looked as if it was stuck up in the sky. The Kubera 
adorned the highest seat in the sabhà. He was surrounded with 1000 
women.” 


Kubera is mentioned earliest in the Atharva Veda. There he 
is supposed to be the chief of the evil beings. There his name is 
Vaisravana, ie. a person who has lost Srutis or $ravapa. That ex- 
plains Vaiéravana's association with evil spirits. Kubera had no sta- 
tus of a god in the Vedic pantheon, but certainly. he was known to 
some Vedic clans. Intermixture of ideas and influence of the 
Kubera cult had brought softening of this god and he was 
assimilated in the post Vedic Hindu religious faith. This appears 
to be prior to the period of the Mahabharata. From this point the 
description of the Kuberasabha is uniquely important. 


The last of the sabhas described by Narada was the Brahma- 
sabha. Narada had to perform Brahma vrata for 1000 years to have 
a glimpse of this sabhé. This sabha had no pillars and looked as if 
it did not end anywhere. Brahmanisthas could occupy this sabhà and 
anyone visiting this sabha could get one's sins removed. The Brah- 
masabha was supposed to have been described by Aditya to Narada. 
This indicates the Solar symbolism as the Sun was supposed to know 
the things beyond the vision of man. 


When we compare the descriptions of all the sabhas we find that 
all of them have some common motifs. Thus all sabhas had a flying 
motif i.e. they were away and up above the earth and were almost 
touching the ceiling-like sky. The belief that the sky is a plane is 
traceable in many of the primitive tribes. There is an Indian folk- 
tale where an old woman could not sweep her courtyard as the 
sky touched her back. She is said to have struck the sky with her 
broom and it went high. | 


The Ziini and several other tribes believe that the sky has plu- 
ral levels. A variant Züni belief is that the sky is a “stone cover" 
solid and resting on the earth like an inverted bowl?! 


28. Kubera is otherwise known as Soma. i.e. Moon. 

29. Sabha parvan 10-5. Association of Kubera with 1000 women and again the 
presence of apsaras in his sabhé point out that he is more near to Gandharvas. 
Yaksas etc. Again Kubera’s association with 1000 women signifies that he is a 
god of prosperity and fertility. 

30. Atharva Veda VIII 10.28. 

3i. Funk and Wagnell — Standard Dictionary of Folklore. New York. 1950, Vol. 
II.p.1018. 

A.S.—17 
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The sabhds with all the joys of life may also be compared with 
the “island of the blessed” known to the folklore, to which the dead 
are said to go after death. Among the people of Fizi, the belief in 
the floating island, full of pleasures, connects with its momentary 
vanishing. This very probably is based on the disappearing and 
again rising of the Sun. The belief in a divine pleasure island is 
only a phase of the island of the Blest? and probably is the germ of 
the elaboration of the heavenly sabhás. Again we find that the 
sabhàs described in connection with Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, 
and Brahma, were replicas of heaven. We have in the Epic and 
Puranic traditions different types of lokas such as Visnuloka, Brah- 
maloka etc.? The process from Rgveda to the Mahabharata seems 
to be that of the gradual change of the concept of the sacrificial 
pendal-Yajnasabha as it was called, to the aerial and supernatural 
sabhàs. In between these two ends there were probably Agnisabha 
or the sabhàs of other gods — particularly the solar gods and ulti- 
mately the concept changed into that of loka, aided by a fine play 
of imagination, not unknown to folklore elsewhere. 


The description of the sabhds shows a clear and well formed 
idea of the main gods and the various deities that attend them. Also 
are found in these sabhds the well-known sages, both of the Vedic 
and of later periods, whose names had been associated with various 
lores, secular and religious. Thus it indicates also the development 
of temple structure after the Grhya sutras — period concording with 
the rise of the Buddhistic period.*4 
32.Donald Mackenzie — Myths of China and Japan. London, p.257. 


33. Gonda, J. Loka — World and Heaven in the Veda. Amsterdam, 1966. 
34. For further studies. See Stela Kramrisch — Hindu Temple. Calcutta, 1946. 


EXAMINATION OF MAHIMABHATTA’S 
CRITIQUE' OF THE DOCTRINE OF SUGGESTION 


M. V. PATWARDHAN 


THE doctrine of suggestion ( Vyanjana) holds a very important place 

in the aesthetic theory propounded in the Dhvanyaloka. The 
phenomenon of suggestion was well-known to writers on dramaturgy 
and poetics, right from the age of Bharata, author of the Natyasdstra. 
Bharata uses the words abhivyafjita and abhivyakti in the context 
of the sthayibhüvas and vyabhicáribhavas in the 6th and 7th chap- 
ters of the Nàtyasástra? Writers on poetics like Dandin, Bhamaha, 
Udbhata, Rudrata and Vamana were aware of the phenomenon of sug- 
gestion in connection with secondary usage (laksaná) and also in 
connection with a good many alankdras, though none of them recog- 
nised its paramount importance in poetry, nor assigned to it the sta- 
tus of the soul or essence of poetry. The phenomenon of suggestion 
was recognised by the grammarians when they enunciated their doc- 
trine of sphota and also the doctrine that the nipātas (indeclinables) 
convey their senses by suggestion (nipatanim dyotakatvam) and 
not by direct denotation. Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiya (II.298-. 
299) explains the phenomenon of linguistic suggestion with the help 
of the illustration of ghata and dīpa, used later on by Anandavar- 
dhana in Dhvanyaloka III, though in a slightly different context. 
The doctrine of suggestion was first enunciated and worked out in 
all its details as the theory of Dhvani by Anandavardhana in the 
Dhvanyaloka and by Abhinavagupta in the Locana commentary on 
the same and was accepted by almost all the subsequent writers on 
Sanskrit poetics. ‘There were of course some opponents of this doc- 
trine, such as Sankuka, Bhattanayaka (author of Hrdayadarpana), 
Mukulabhatta (author of Abhidhavrttimatrka), Pratiharenduraja 
1. See Dr. K. C. Pandey's Indian Aesthetics, Vol. II, pp.307-312, and Dr. B. 


Bhattacharya’s “Suggestion Verses Inference in Sanskrit Poetics,” Indian 
Culture, Vol. XIII, No. 1. 

2. See Nátyasüstra, Adhyaya VI (GOS edition, 1926), p. 290; नानाभावाभिनयव्यञ्जितान 
वागडगसत्त्वोपेतान्‌ स्थायिभावान्‌ आस्वादयन्ति सुमनसः प्रेक्षकाः! Abhyyáya VII, p. 349: एवमेते 
काव्यरसाभिव्यक्तिहेतव एकोनपञ्चाशद्भावाः प्रत्यवगन्तव्याः d 

. घटादिषु यथा दीपो येनाथन (= येन प्रयोजनेन) प्रयुज्यते | 
ततोऽन्यत्रापि साचिव्यात्‌ स करोति प्रकाशनम्‌ ।। 
संसगिषु तथार्थेषु शब्दो येन (अथन) प्रयुज्यते । 
तस्मात्‌ प्रयोजनाद्‌ (=अर्थाद्‌) अन्यानपि प्रत्याययत्यसौ ॥। 


e 
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(commentator on Udbhata's Kévydlankarasérasangraha), Dhanika 
(author of the commentary avaloka on Dhanafijaya’s Dasarupaka) 
and Mahimabhatta, (author of Vyaktiviveka). The works of San- 
kuka and Bhattanayaka are not available to us any longer. We can 
get some idea of their views from their summaries given by Abhi- 
navagupta in his Locana and in his commentary on the Nàtyasástra. 
In the case of the remaining authors, however, we have detailed 
first hand information about their anti-dhvani views. In the present 
article it is proposed to examine Mahimabhatta's refutation of the 
function of suggestion as presented by him in the Vyaktiviveka, 


In the very opening stanza of the Vyaktiviveka Mahimabhatta 
says that he has undertaken to write his work with the specific 
object of showing that all the.major and minor varieties of suggestion 
can be included under inference,* and that it is not at all necessary 
to assume the existence of the linguistic function called Vyañjanā 
in order to account for the comprehension of the various major and 
minor varieties of Dhvani. The task of refuting the Dhvani doctrine 
is achieved by Mahimabhatta in a three-fold way, namely, (1) by 
showing how the opening Karikd of the Dhvanydloka (1.1) and the 
Karika defining Dhvani poetry (1.13) are marred by several glaring 
errors of thought and expression and how the names given to the 
various varieties and subvarieties of Dhvani poetry are unscientific 
and unreasonable; (2) by showing how theoretically it is impossible 
to assume the linguistic function Vyanjana for conveying the so- 
called suggested sense, which is really cognised by the non-linguistic 
intellectual function, namely, logical inference; and (3) by showing 
how the examples from literary works cited in the Dhvanydloka to 
illustrate the major and minor varieties of Dhvani poetry can be 
reduced to the form of logical reasoning.’ 


According to the advocates of the doctrine of suggestion, both 
words and their literal senses are suggestive of a subtle, deep-laid 
meaning over and above the literal sense. Words are suggestive 
when they, as forming a sentence-unit, are polyvalent (nàmàrthaka) 
and when their literal sense as determined by the context is self- 
sufficient and perfectly rational, and still another sense strikes the 
mind of the reader or listener, as intended by the poet. Literal sen- 
ses of words are suggestive when the words as components of a sen- 
tence-unit are univalent (ekarthaka) and the sentence-sense is self 
sufficient and rational, and yet a deep-laid meaning strikes the mind 


4. अनुमानेऽन्तर्भावं सव॑स्यैव ध्वनेः प्रकाशयितुम्‌ । 
व्यक्तिविवेकं कुरुते प्रणम्य महिमा परां वाचम्‌ ॥ 


5. For (1) See chapters I and II, for (2) chapter I and for (3) chapter III of the 
Vyaktiviveka. 
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of the reader or listener, as intended by the poet, because of the con- 
textual background. For explaining away the cognition of the ad- 
ditional, deep-laid intended sense the advocates of Dhvani assume 
the existence of a special linguistic function called Vyañjanā, since 
none of the other linguistic functions, namely, abhidhà, laksana and 
tatparya is able to convey that additional sense. According to 
Mahimabhatta, however, words can never be suggestive (vyarijaka) 
of any sense; they can only be expression (vacaka) of one or more 
senses. So far as literal senses are concerned, they too are never 
suggestive of any senses, but they can lead to the cognition of other 
senses only by the non-linguistic, intellectual function called anumiti 
of anumüna (logical inference). The reason for denying sugges- 
tive power in the case of words and their literal senses is obviously 
the circumstance that the so-called suggestive function is theoreti- 
cally impossible in their case. For demonstrating this Mahima- 
bhatta has explained in chapter I, pp.80-81, the real nature of the 
suggestive process and the conditions under which it can operate. 


Abhivyakti (= Vyañjanā, suggestion) is the revelation of an 
existent or non-existent object by another object which acts as its 
revealer, there being no other relation (such as physical contact) 
between the two objects, apart from the relation of the revealer and 
the revealed and the revealer and the revealed being perceived 
simultaneously." 


The revelation of an existent object is of three kinds: (1) The 
manifestation of an effect by its material cause, the effect existing 
in a potential form in the material cause, prior to its manifestation, 
for example the manifestation of curds by milk, or that of an earthen 
pot by clay, or that of cloth by yarn? This variety of revelation is 
obviously based on Satkaryaváda (the doctrine of the potential 
existence of an effect in its material cause) of the Saémkhya philoso- 
phers. (2) The manifestation of an object already existing (such 
as a jar) by a revealing object (such as a lamp), the revealed object 
being, prior to its manifestation, concealed from view by impede- 
ments (such as darkness). Here the object revealed is more im- 
portant than the revealing object, which serves only. as a means of 
manifesting the former, and the revealing object is perceived at the 
same time às the revealed object? This variety of revealation is 
6. Vyaktiviveka I, st. 27, p.111 (Hindi edition by Rewaprasad Dvivedi): 
शब्दस्यैकाभिघाशक्तिरथंस्यैकैव लिळगता । न व्यञ्जकत्वमनयोः समस्तीत्युपपादितम्‌ 11 See also pp. 16, 
24, 462. etc. É 

7. P.80 संतोञ्सत एव वार्थस्य प्रकाश्य मानस्य संबन्धस्मरणानवेक्षिणा प्रकाशकेन सहैव प्रकाशविषयतापत्तिरिति 
तल्ल॑क्षणमाचक्षते | 

8. P. 80: aq कारणात्मनि .कायस्य शक्त्यात्मनावस्थानात्‌ तिरोभूतस्य इन्द्रियगोचरत्वापत्तिलक्षण आविर्भाव एका i 


9. P.80: तस्येवाविरभूतस्य कुतश्चित्‌ प्रतिबन्धाद अप्रकाशमानस्य प्रकाशकेनोपसर्जनीकृतात्मना सहैव प्रकाशो 
द्वितीया, यथा प्रदीपादिना घटादे:। 
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found already mentioned in a citation from the Vakyapadiya under 
note No. 3. (3)The manifestation of an object already perceived in 
the past and having its sub-liminal impressions lingering in the per- 
ceiver's mind, when some other object connected with it, or some 
linguistic or non-linguistic symbol representing it, is perceived at 
some later time and the sub-conscious impressions of the object per- 
ceived in the past are raised to thé level of consciousness, for exam- 
ple the revelation of fire (on a mountain) by the perception of smoke 
rising up from the mountain, or revelation of an object by the per- 
ception of its likeness in a portrait or statue, or the revelation of the 
meaning of a word by the auditory or ocular perception of that word 
in a spoken or written form.!? 


The revelation of a non-existent object has only one variety and 
it is illustrated by the manifestation of a rainbow etc., by the light of 
the sun etc.!! 


Having explained thus the nature and varieties of revelation, 
Mahimabhatta proceeds to show how the so-called suggestive func- 
tion of language does not fit in with any of the first two varieties of 
the revelation of an existent object. The so-called suggestive func, 
tion of language cannot correspond to the first variety, for in that 
variety the revealed existent object is a tangible material thing like 
curds or earthen pot or cloth. Nor can the so-called suggestive func- 
tion correspond to the second variety, for in that variety also the 
revealed object is a tangible thing like a jar, and further the re- 
vealed object is manifested simultaneously with the perception of 
the revealing object (such as a lamp). In the case of the so-called 
suggestive function of language, the sense revealed is not a tangible, 
material object, but an immaterial, intangible notion or idea. More- 
over, while the revealed jar and the revealing lamp are perceived 
simultaneously, the so-called suggested sense in language and the 
words and literal senses revealing it are not perceived simultaneous- 
ly, but at different points of time, ie. the suggestive word and the 
suggestive literal sense are perceived first and the suggested senses 
are perceived only after the lapse of some time." | 


Thus the first two varieties of revelation being ruled out in the 
case of linguistic suggestion, the advocates of Dhvani must unavoid- 
ably admit that the function named by them as Vyanjana comes 


10. P.80: तस्यैवानुभूतपूर्वस्थ संस्कारात्मना अन्तविपरिवतिन कुतश्चिद्‌ अव्यभिचारिणोऽर्थान्तरात्‌ तत्प्रतिपादकाद 
वा संस्कारप्रबोधनमात्र यथा धूमादग्नेः यथा वा आलेख्यपुस्तकश्रतिबिम्बानुक रणादिभ्यः शब्दाच्च, गवादेः । 

11. ?. 80: असतस्तु एकरूपा एव तस्य प्रकारान्तरासंभवाद्‌ यथा अर्कालोकादिना इन्द्रचापादेः । 

12. P. 81: न चैतल्लक्षणं वाच्ये संगच्छते | तथा हि सतोऽभिव्यक्ते राद्ययोरर्थयोयंल्लक्षणं न्‌ तत्‌ प्रतीयमानेष्वेकमपि 
संस्प्रष्टुं क्षमते। तस्य दध्यादेरिव इन्द्रियविषयभावापत्तेः प्रसङगात घटादेरिव वाच्यार्थंसहभावेन इदंताप्रतीतेर- 
संभवात्‌ । न च स्वरूपासंस्पशि लक्षणं भवति । 
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under the third variety of revelation, which is non-different from 
inference.? 


There are, however, some weak points in the arguments put 
forward by Mahimabhatta, which tend to make his position uncon- 
vincing. 

(1) It is not correct to say that the lamp and jar are perceived 
simultaneously. For a jar in a dark room is perceived only when 
the rays emanating from the lamp fall on the surface of the jar and 
are reflected from it on to the eyes of the perceiver. Now theoreti- 
cally the passage of the rays of light from the lamp to the jar and 
of the same rays reflected by the jar on to the eyes of the perceiver 
does require some time, howsoever small it may be because of the 
tremendous speed of light. The time is so short that it is not per- 
ceived, and the perceiver thinks that he sees the jar simultaneously 
with the perception of the lamp. The advocates of the Dhvani doc- 
trine also admit that between the cognition of a word and of its lite- 
ral sense on the one hand and the cognition of the suggested sense 
on the other hand there is some interval of time, as they are related 
to one another as cause and effect, but that the interval is so small 
that it is not noticed.'* They cite the sücisatapatra-patrasatavedha- 
kramanyaya (the maxim of the perforation of a pile of hundred 
lotus-petals by a needle) in this connection.!5 


(2) The argument that in the illustration of the lamp and jar, 
the jar is a tangible, material thing, but the so-called suggested sense 
is not a tangible, material object, is fallacious. For the illustration 
of the lamp and jar is not intended to be understood literally. The 
jar in the illustration stands for both material things and immaterial 
notions. The suggested sense of a word or a sentence in any langu- 
age is always of the nature of an immaterial notion. When on per- 
ceiving one thing we have the recollection of another thing con- 
nected with it by some relation or another, it is the immaterial men- 
tal image, already existing in the form of a subconscious impression, 
that is revealed in our mind, and then we have the recollection of 
that thing. Thus recollection too is a kind of revelation of the im- 
material, intangible mental image of an object perceived previously. 


13. P ps ien T: (अभिव्यक्तेः) तु यल्लक्षणं तद्‌ अनुमानस्यैव संगच्छते न व्यक्ते:। यदुक्‍्तम-त्रिरूपाल्लिहृगा द 
यद्‌ ज्ञानं तदनुमानम' इति । तच्चानुमानमेव। न हि अर्थादर्थान्तडप्रतीतिरनुमानमन्तरेण अर्थान्तर- 
मृपपद्यते। उपमानादीनां च तत्वैवान्तर्भावात्‌ | 

14. Dhvanyiloka III, p.404 (Kashi Sanskrit Series edition, 1940) 

a fg विभावानुभावव्यभिचारिण एव रसा इति कस्प्रचिदवगम:। .अत एव विभावादिप्रतीत्यविनाभाविनी 
रसादीनां प्रतीतिरिति तत्प्रतीत्यो: कार्यका रणभावेन व्यवस्थानात्‌ क्रमो$वश्यंभावी । स तु लाधवाभ लक्ष्यते, इति 
अलक्यक्रमा एव सन्तो व्यङग्या रसादय इत्युक्तम्‌ । See also pp. 406, 408 and 410. ' 

15. Rasagangadhara I, p. 55 (Kavyamala edition, Bombay, 1939) 
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In chapter HI, p.510, while discussing the question about the sug- 
Eestiveness of indeclinables (nipaéta), Mahimabhatta says that they 
do not suggest but only lead to an inferential knowledge of 
their senses. He however adds that there are some nipatas-interjec- 
tions — such as àh, aho, hà and dhik kastam, which reveal feelings 
in the speaker's mind such as anger, wonder and grief in the same 
way as a lamp reveals a jar in a dark room.” This remark of Mahima- 
bhatta clearly shows that passing mental moods like anger, won- 
der and grief in the mind of a speaker are revealed by interjections. 
If mental moods can be revealed by interjections, there is no reason 
why senses other than the literal senses in the speaker's mind should 
not be revealed, i.e. suggested, by words and by their literal senses. 


(3) When Mahimabhatta says that the apprehension of the 
literal sense ‘cow’ from the apprehension of the word ‘cow’ is an 
example of the third variety of revelation which is non-different from 
inference, he seems to be taking the position that even the literal 
sense of a word is understood by inference from that word. But this 
position goes against what he has emphatically said in his work 
again and again, that a word has only one linguistic function, name- 
ly, abhidha," which means thaí the literal sense of a word is con- 
veyed by the denotative function called abhidha and not by the non- 
linguistic intellectual function, namely, inference. Even the Nydya- 
sūtra of Gautama refutes the view that literal senses are understood 
from words by inference and emphatically states that they are under- 
stood by the linguistic function called abhidhi, as the sound-sense 
equation is based on samaya, i.e. convention of long standing.'8 


(4) Lastly Mahimabhatta's statement that the non-existent 
rainbow is revealed by the light of the sun is not correct. The rain- 
bow is really an optical phenomenon in which the white light of the 
sun falling on and passing through the tiny particles of water in a 
cloud, is broken up into its seven constituent colours. The rainbow 
is therefore as real as the light of the sun, and cannot be said to be 
something unreal or non-existent (asadrüpa). Further the rainbow 
is self-luminous (svayamprakasa), just like the rays of the sun, and 
hence it is not correct to say that it is revealed by the light of the 
sun. It can be said to be revealed by the light of the sun only in 
the sense in which curds etc. are said to be revealed by milk etc.,! 


16. निपातोपसर्गादीनाम्‌ असत्त्वभूतार्थानाम्‌ उपाधिरूपत्वाद उपाधिमत्समाश्रयेणेव अर्थाव्गतिरिति पदवाक्ययोः 
अर्थाविगमकत्व (=अर्थानुमापकत्व) उक्त्यैव तेषामपि गमकता (=अनुमापकता) प्रतिषादितैवाकेचित्पुननिपाता: 
कोघाद्भुतशोकादीन्‌ भावान्‌ प्रदीपवद्‌ वक्तृगतानेव अवद्योतयन्ति न वाच्यगतान्‌। 

17. See the passages cited in note No. 6, supra. 

18. Gautama-Nyiyasiitra, 11.1.56: न, सामयिकत्वाच्छन्दाथंप्रत्ययस्य. 

See Ny&yasütra, 1I.1.49-56. 
19. See supra the first variety of revelation and note No. 8, 
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as the light of the sun can be regarded as the material cause of the 
rain-bow and as the seven colours of the rainbow can be said to be 
already existing in a potential form ($aktirüpena) in the light of 
the sun. A good example of the revelation of a non-existing thing 
would be perhaps the revelation of a non-existing snake when there 
is merely a rope lying on the floor in a badly lighted room. 


Just like the advocates of Dhvani, Mahimabhatta certainly re- 
cognises the fact that in poetry, as in common parlance, there is many 
times the subsequent apprehension of a subtle second sense in addi- 
tion to the obvious literal sense. But whereas the advocates of 
Dhvani postulate the existence of a separate linguistic function, 
namely, Vyanjana (suggestion) for conveying the additional sense, 
Mahimabhatta says that the assumption of such a linguistic function 
is un-called for, since the phenomenon of the cognition of an addi- 
tional sense can very well be explained away with the help of the 
non-linguistic mental function of inference, in accordance with the 
principle that a linguistic function must not be assumed to account 
for the cognition of a sense that can be explained away through a 
non-linguistic function. Mahimabhatta says that inferential cogni- 
tion is a very comprehensive phenomenon, as it includes in itself the 
secondary function (laksana), the function supposed to be responsi- 
ble for conveying the purport of a sentence (tütparyavrtti) and the 
so-called suggestive function! On the other hand Ánandavardhana, 
long before Mahimabhatta, had said in several passages of the 
Dhvanydloka that the function of suggestion (or revelation) is a very 
comprehensive function (mahàvisaya or aparimitavisaya vyüpüra) 
and Abhinavagupta, on p.456 of the Locana, has shown how the 
function of suggestion is so comprehensive as to include in its fold 
abhidha, laksanà, tatparya, anumiti, pratyaksa and many more re- 
vealing devices. Between these disputants the controversy assumes 
the form of a war of words, one and the same phenomenon of reve- 
lation (avagamana or pratyayana) being interpreted and named by 
them in different ways — a case of nàmamaütre vivadah. 


Even though Mahimabhatta tries fo prove that all the three 
major kinds of suggested sense, namely vastu, alamküra and rasa, 
are conveyed by inference, still what he achieves is to show that the 
cognition of the three kinds of suggested sense is the outcorne of the 
process of inference, and although he says (chapter I, p.25), that a 
matter conveyed by inference is far more charming than one con- 


20. अनन्यलभ्यः शब्दार्थः! (Küvyaprakása, 11.10, Zalkikar's Commentary, p. 44, BORI 
Edition). 

21. Vyaktiviveka I.p.67: महाविषयत्वं चास्य (अनुमानव्यापारस्य) ध्वनिव्यतिरिक्तेऽपि विषये पर्यायोक्तादौ 
गणीभूतव्यङग्यादौ च Tat सद्भावात्‌ | 
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veyed by direct expression, he does not offer any explanation of 
how exactly this inferential cognition leads to a delightful aesthetic 
experience on the part of the sensitive reader or spectator. The 
theory of Dhvani assumes two further stages after the suggestion 
of the abiding emotion (sthayibhava) by its antecedents (vibhava), 
consequents (anubhéva) and  concomitants (vyabhicaribhava), 
namely, (1) the evocation of a similar emotion in the mind of the 
reader or spectator in sympathetic response to the emotion suggest- 
ed in the case of a particular character in a poem or drama, and (2) 
its perception by the mind of the reader or spectator in the light of 
knowledge and bliss, which constitute the nature and essence of the 
reader’s or spectator’s soul. It is this final perception of the emo- 
tion that is, according to the Dhvani theory, responsible for the de- 
lightful experience. Mahimabhatta has nothing corresponding to 
this in his doctrine, though he at one stage says on the basis of a 
citation from an unknown author, that the realisation of rasa is a 
delightful experience comparable to the rapture of self-realisation 
that mystic philosophers are privileged to have. This citation 
brings Mahimabhatta very close to the Dhvani-theorists, though the 
words dhlidanisyando vyajyate involving the assumption of the func- 
tion of suggestion in the final stage of rasa-realisation are inconve- 
nient to the inference theory of Mahimabhatta. 


22. नानुमितो हेंत्वाद्यैः स्वदतेऽनुमितो यथा विभावाद्यैः 1 
न च सुखयति वाच्योऽर्थः प्रतीयमानः सं एव यथा ॥ 
23. Vyaktiviveka, I. p. 100: न च तस्य (काव्यस्य) विशेषः संभवति, निरतिशयसुखास्वादलक्षणत्वात्‌ तस्य । 
यदाहुः-पाठ्यादथ घ्र्वागानात्‌ तत: संपूरिते रसे । 
तदास्वादभरंकाग्रो हृष्यत्यन्तमुंख: क्षणम्‌ ॥। 
ततो निविषयस्यास्य स्व्रूपावस्थितो निजः | 
व्यज्यते हलादनिष्यन्दो येन तृप्यन्ति योगिनः 11 


SELF REALIZATION IN YOGA AND JUNGIAN 
PSYCHOLOGY: A COMPARISON 


ARVIND SHARMA 


I 


ONE of the key elements in Jungian psychology is the goal of self- 

realization, which “marks the last station on the way of individu- 
ation” which in turn involves progressive differentiation and sepa- 
ration at various levels of the psyche.! The word Yoga, on the other 
hand, means the very opposite, namely “union”. This conflict, how- 
ever, is not merely verbal; it is also superficial. “The term yoga is 
derived from yuj to join, and is cognate with the word yoke. It 
means "the way to union with the ultimate reality" in several schools 
of thought. In the Sànkhya-Yoga, however, it stands for “vi-yoga 
or separation — separation of the purusa from prakrti.”2 There is 
thus no serious terminological obstacle to comparing Yoga? and Jun- 
gian psychology. 


II 


The process of Self-Realization in Yoga consists of what are 
called the eight limbs of Yoga (astanga-yoga). ""The eight steps 
are: yama (abstentions), niyama (observances), dsana (posture), 
pranayama (control of breath), pratyühüra (withdrawal of senses 
from their objects), dharaná (fixed attention), dhyina (meditation) 
and samādhi (concentration ).’’ 


The last step, called samüdhi, may be further elaborated thus: 
There are, then, two main kinds of yoga or samadhi, viz. the 
samprajnata and the asarpprajüata. Four kinds of samprajriata 
samadhi are distinguished according to the different objects of 
contemplation. It is called savitarka when the mind (citta) is 


1. Jolan Jacobi, The Psychology of C.J. Jung (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co, Ltd., 1942) p.100 ff. 

2. E^ Mi Mahadevan, Outlines of Hinduism (Bombay: Chetana Ltd., 1971) pp. 

3. The word Yoga is used here in the sense of one of the six orthodox schools of 
Indian philosophy. 

4. T.M.P. Mahadevan, op. cit., p.126. 
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concentrated on any gross physical object of the external world, 
e.g. the image of a god or goddess. Having realized the nature 
of this object, one should concentrate on subtle objects like the 
tanmatras or subtle essences of the physical elements. The 
mind's concentration on these subtle objects is called savicara 
samadhi. The next step is to take some subtler objects like the 
senses and concentrate the mind (citta) on them, till their real 
nature becomes manifest to it, in what is called sinanda samadhi, 
The last kind of samprajfiata samadhi is called sasmita inasmuch 
as the object of concentration herein as asmita or the ego-sub- 
stance with which the self is ordinarily identified. The frui- 
tion of this stage of concentration is the realization of the true 
nature of the ego. But it also gives us a glimpse of the know- 
ing self as something almost indistinguishable from the ego. 


Thus the mind (citta) realizes the nature of different ob- 
jects within or without the body and leaves them behind, one 
after the other, till it becomes completely free from the thoughts 
of all objects and attains what is called asarnprajñāta samadhi 
or yoga par excellence. It puts a stop of all mental modifica- 
tions and does not rest on any object at all. This is the final 
stage of samadhi because when it is attained the whole world 
of objects ceases to affect, and to exist for, the yogin. In this 
state the self abides in its own essence as pure consciousness, 
enjoying the still vision of isolated self-shining existence. When 
one attains this state, one reaches the final goal of life, namely, 
liberation or freedom from all pain and suffering. All life is a 
quest of peace and a search for the means thereof? 


This whole course of spiritual practice is undertaken to rectify 
the false identification of the purusa with prakrti. “What has to be 
done is to isolate the purusa from prakrti; and this isolation is to be 
accomplished by a process of mind-control. It is in the mind that 
the purusa is reflected; and all the trouble the purusa goes through 
is because of the fact that it identifies itself with the reflection of 
the mind. If the mind could be stilled and emptied, and if there is 
no more reflection in it, the purusa will realize its mature and escape 
the snares of prakrti. The method by which this becomes possible 
is yoga".6 


This process may be called one of Individuation in the sense that 
the purusa discovers its identity as pure consciousness vis-a-vis 


5. Satischandra Chatterjee and Dhirendramohan Datta, An Introduction to Indian 
Philosophy (University of Calcutta, 1968) pp.300-301, 
6. T.M.P. Mahadevan, op. cit., pp.124-125. 
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prakrti as an end-result of this process. He comes to realize himself 
as he truly is. The fact that this process can be looked up as one 
of Individuation enables room to be created for its comparison with 
the Jungian concept of Individuation. Before such a comparison 
can be attempted, however, some key aspects of the Jungian process 
of Individuation may be identified. 


III 


Jung defines Individuation as "Becoming an individual being, 
and in so far as we understand by inividuality our innermost, final, 
incomparable uniqueness, becoming one’s own Self." This process. 
however, should not be confused with ego-centric individualism, nor 
its “individualistic emphasis on his supposed uniqueness" considered 
as something "contrary to his collective responsibilities, but the rea- 
lization of his uniqueness of its place within the whole." 


The process of individuation, which is not without its pitfalls 
like that of Yoga? may briefly be described as consisting of four 
stages since it "exhibits a certain formal regularity." These stages 
are represented by “various archetypal symbols, whose form and 
manifestation may vary according to the individual."'!o 


The first stage is represented by the experience of the shadow, 
which may belong to the realm of the ego or the collective uncon- 
scious and thus have a personal or collective form. According to 
Jung the shadow is: 


represented by counter-tendencies in the unconscious, and 
in certain cases by a sort of second personality, of a puerile and 
inferior character, not unlike the personalities who announce 
themselves at spiritualistic seances and cause all those ineffably 
childish phenomena so typical of poltergeists. I have, I think, 
found a suitable designation for this character-component when 
I called it the shadow. On the civilized level, it is regarded as 
a personal “gaffe”, "slip", “faux pas", etc., which are then chalk- 
ed up as defects of the conscious personality. We are no longer 
aware that in carnival customs and the like there are remnants 
of a collective shadow figure which prove that the personal sha- 
dow is in part descended from a numinous collective figure. This 


ग. See H. G. and C. F. Baynes, tr., Two Essays in Analytical Psychology (London: 
Bailliere, 1928) p.183. 

8. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p.100. It is interesting to reflect that the Yogic, process 
which might be called Individuation is liable to a similar misrepresentation. 

9. Cf. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit, p.101 with Satischandra Chatterjee and Dhirendra- 
mohan Datta, op. cit., p.301. 

10. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p.101. 
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collective figure gradually breaks up under the impact of civi- 
lization, leaving traces in folklore which are difficult to recog- 
nize. But the main part of him gets personalized and is made 
an object of personal responsibility." 


As the first stage in the process of individuation this shadow 
must be confronted, and “Confronting one’s shadow means becoming 
unsparingly critically conscious of one’s own nature .... Only when 
we have learned to distinguish ourselves from it, having accepted 
its reality as a part of our being and remaining always aware of this 
fact, can the encounter with the other psychic pairs of opposites suc- 
ceed. Then, and then only, commences ‘that objective attitude to- 
wards one’s own personality without which there is no progress along 
the way to totality.” 


The second stage on the road to Individuation is characterized 
by an encounter with the soul-image. It is called Anima in men 
and Animus in women by Jung. This “archetypal figure of the soul- 
image stands for the respective contrasexual position of the psyche, 
showing partly our own personal relation thereto is constituted, 
partly the precipitate of all human experience pertaining to the op- 
posite sex.” It remains an obstacle, for instance, for the Individu- 
ation of the male, so long as his “feminine, emotional side is wholly 
undifferentiated."!^ Since the “first bearer of the soul-image is pro- 
bably always the mother,"!5 "the release from the mother is one of 
the most important and delicate problems in the realization of per- 
sonality.”'® According to Jung, a considerable amount of psychic 
energy is spent in indulging in projection at this level so that “When 
this part has been made conscious, one no longer shoves off his own 
faults onto the feminine or masculine partner, i.e. the projection is 
resolved. Thus a quantity of psychic energy, which up to then lay 
bound up with projection, is taken back and can be placed at the 
disposal of one's ego.”!7 l 


The next step, “after the confrontation with the soul-image”, is 
“the appearance of the old wise man, the personification of the spiri- 
tual principle."!3 “Its counterpart in the individuation process of the 
woman is the magna mater, the great earth-mother, which repre- 


11. R.F.C. Hull, tr., The Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious C. G. Jung 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959) p.262. 

12. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p.104. 

13. Ibid., p.104. 

14. Ibid., p.105. 

15. H. G. and C. F. Baynes, tr., op. cit, p. 106. 

16. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p.105. 

17. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p.112. 

18. Ibid., p.115. 
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sents the cold and objective truth of nature."? The danger at this 
state lies in the fact that “From both figures emanates a mighty 
fascination that inevitably seizes the individual who faces them with 
a kind of self-exaltation and megalomania unless he understands 
how, by making conscious and differentiating, to free himself from 
the danger of identification with the delusive image. An instance of 
this is Nietzsche, who fully identified himself with the figure of 
Zarathustra.”20 


The significance of this further lies in the fact that it indicates 
“for the man the second and true liberation from the father, for the 
woman that from the mcther, and therewith the first perception of 
his own unique personality.?! 


The fourth and the final stage can now be approached. ‘“Now 
we are no longer far from the goal. The dark aspect has been made 
conscious, the contrasexual in us has been differentiated, our relation 
to nature and spirit has been clarified. The basically double nature 
of the psyche is recognized, spiritual arrogance is shaken off. We 
have penetrated deep into the layers of the unconscious, have raised 
much therefrom into the light, and have learned to orient ourselves 
in that primordial world. Our consciousness as bearer of our indi- 
vidual uniqueness was contrasted with the unconscious in us as 
bearer of our psychological share of collective generality.”#2 Now, 
“The archetypal image that leads out of this polarity to the union of 
both partial systems — consciousness and unconsciousness — through 
a common mid-point is named. The SELF. It makes the last station 
on the way of individuation, which Jung calls self-realization.'?3 


IV 


The Yogic process of the separation of the purusa from prakrti 
and the Jungian process of the individuation of the self are compar- 
able processes in some ways. Thus, for instance, both the Sankhya- 
Yoga and the Jungian systems distinguish between the Ego and the 
Self. When one's "core" is realized in Sankhya-Yoga: 


It must be clearly understood, however, that this being, this 
core, has nothing whatever to do with the ego, the centre of 
everyday self-consciousness: on the contrary, true knowledge 
consists in spirit's realization that there is no such thing as ‘I’ 
or ‘mine’. Spirit is totally other than our ordinary self-con- 

19. Ibid. 
20. Ibid., p.116. 
21. H. G. and C. F. Baynes, tr., op. cit., p.262. 


22, Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p.118. 
23. Ibid. 
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scious ego; hence you cannot rightly say that it is either bound 
to or released from matter, for it exists in another sphere alto- 
gether. As Jung has repeatedly pointed out, there are two 
selves in man — the ego which is the centre of the conscious 
mind, and the ‘self’ as he calls it, borrowing the Sanskrit term 
ātman, which is the centre of the total personality, both con- 
scious and unconscious. It is the latter that corresponds to the 
Sankhya purusha, but in the Sankhya system salvation consists 
in the total detachment of this higher 'self' from everything 
which has its origin in matter, including mind, the conscious 
ego, and what we would call 'soul."4 


There are other points of comparison as well: 


(1) Jung emphasies the dangers of the process of individua- 
tion and points out that “it requires the strictest control by the as- 
sociate or physician as well as by one’s own consciousness to main- 
tain the integrity of the ego against the violently in-breaking con- 
tents of the unconscious and to adjust them purposively to a har- 
mony within the ego. Yoga emphasises the need for a Guru.” 


(2) In the discussion of the stages of individuation, Jung dis- 
tinguishes up to a point between the person and the collective forms 
of appearance. In the process of evolution as visualized in Sankhya, 
the process bifurcates into a cosmic and a personal one? 


24. R. C. Zaehner, Cencordant Discord (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970) p.100. 
Zaehner goes on to refer to a statement made by Thomas Merton which he re- 
gards as “containing an exact description of the Sankhya purusha” (ibid., pp. 
100-101). The statement runs as follows: “Contemplation [he writes} is not 
and cannot be a function of this external self. There is an irreducible oppo- 
sition between the deep, transcendent self that awakens only in contemplation, 
and the superficial, external self which we commonly identify with the first per- 
son singular. We must remember that this superficial T’ is not our real self. 
It is our ‘individuality’ and our ‘empirical self’ but it is not truly the hidden 
and mysterious person in whom we subsist before the eyes of God. This T 
that works in the world, thinks about itself, observes its own reactions and 
talks about itself is not the true T that has been united to God in Christ. It 
is at best the vesture, the mask, the disguise of that mysterious and unknown 

` ‘self’ whom most of us never dicover until we are dead. Our external, super- 
ficial self is not eternal, not spiritual. Far from it. This self is doomed to dis- 
appear as completely as smoke from a chimney. It is utterly frail and evan- 
escent. Contemplation is precisely the awareness that this ‘I’ is really ‘not I’ 
and the awakening of the unknown ‘T that is beyond observation and reflection 
and is incapable of commenting upon itself. It cannot even say ‘I’ with the 
assurance and the impertinence of the other one, for its very nature is to be 
hidden, unnamed, unidentified in the society where men talk about themselves 
and about one another. In such a world the true ‘I’ remains both inarticulate 
and invisible, because it has altogether too much to say — not one word of 
which is about itself.” 

25. Julian Jacobi, op. cit., p.101. 

26. See Kenneth W. Morgan, ed., The Religion of the Hindus (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953) pp.25, 41, 159, 242. 

27. See J. N. Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism (New Delhi: Oriental Books Re- 
print Corporation, 1971) p.239. 
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(3) Some expressions used in Jungian psychology have a strik- 
ing similarity to statements made in Sankhya-Yoga. Thus, for 
instance, at a particular stage of individuation one is said to achieve 
"isolation, that isolation of the ‘inwardly free’ whom no love rela- 
tionship or partnership can hold in chains...'?* This reminds one 
of Kaivalya. The Self is described by Jung as "something com- 
prehensible only in experience but conceptually undefinable."?? Vir- 
tually the same could be said of the purusa?! 


On the other hand, there are also differences. The unconscious 
is described as “purest nature without intention"? in Jungian psy- 
chology; this is how the conscious purusa may be described in Yoga. 


(4) In Jungian psychology, individuation seems to be des- 
cribed in terms which closely approach the notion of salvation in 
Sankhya-Yoga. Firstly, just as salvation represents a radically new 
mode of life, self-realization results in not "only a displacement of 
the previous psychological centre, but also as consequence thereof a 
completely altered view of and attitude toward life, a ‘transforma- 
tion’ in the fullest sense of the word.” And it is pointed out that 
"If we succeed ... in making the Self a new centre of gravity of 
the individual, then a personality arises therefrom that, so to speak, 
suffers only in the lower levels but in the upper is peculiarly detach- 
ed from every sorrowful and joyful event alike.” This seems to 
possess parallels with the notion of the jivanmukta, which is admit- 
ted in Sankhya.35 


The differences between Sankhya-Yoga and Jungian psychology 
are also obvious and many. Only a few important ones need to be 
noted here: 


(1) It is believed in Jungian psychology that “The activation 
of the archetype of the soul-image is therefore an event of fateful 
significance, for it is the unmistakable sign that the second half of 
life has begun.'?$ No such chronological significance attaches to 
the stages in Yogic advancement. 


28. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p. 113. 
29. T.M.P. Mahadevan, op. cit, p.123. 
30. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p.123 
31. At one point Jolan Jacobi, in discussing the archetype of the Old Wise Man 
and the Magna Mater, ventures “a somewhat daring formula ... man is mate- 
rialized spirit ... woman matter impregnated with spirit" (ibid. p.116). If 
man is equated with purusa and woman with prakrti the settlement applies 
with startling accuracy to Sankhya 
32. Ibid., p 
33. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit, p.119 
34. Quoted in ibid., p.123 
. M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1932) p.297 
36. T. Wolff, quoted in Jolan Jacobi, op. cit, p.114. 
A.S.—18 
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(2) Self-realization implies in Jungian psychology "not an in- 
dividualistic emphasis on" the “supposed uniqueness” of the Self, 
"contrary to his collective responsibilities, but the realization of his 
uniqueness at its place within the whole." On the other hand, in 
Yoga “If ... we are to attain liberation, we must somehow restrain 
the activities of the body, the senses and the mind (manas) and 
finally suppress all the modifications of citta. When the waves of 
the empirical consciousness (karya-citta) die down and leave the 
citta in a state of perfect placidity (karana-citta), the self realizes 
itself as distinct from the mind-body complex and as free, immortal 
and self-shining intelligence.” The motto of the Jungian approach 
ultimately is integration of the Mind, in Sankhya-Yoga it is its “dis- 
integration." 


(3) The fundamental postulate of Jungian psychology as the 
self is psychological but the basic postulate in Sankhya-Yoga, that of 
purusa, is metaphysical. This is obvious from a discussion of the 
levels of samādhi or meditational states in Yoga: 


Of these several stages in reaching yogic perfection, it is 
necessary to add a few words of explanation only on the last, 
viz. samadhi, which directly leads to kaivalya. It is divided into 
a lower and a higher form known respectively as samprajnata 
and asamprajriata samadhi. ‘The latter is the goal, the former 
serving but as a stepping-stone to it. In both alike there is need 
for the highest power of concentration. The first is a state in 
which the buddhi continues to function though it is wholly ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of a particular object, everything 
else being excluded except the fact that one is having a vision 
of it. It is accordingly described as ‘conscious samadhi’. All 
sources of distraction are eradicated here and the buddhi shines 
forth with its sattva element in the ascendant. In asamprajnata- 
samadhi, the consciousness of the object also disappears along 
with self-consciousness. It is consequently termed 'supercon- 
scious samadhi’. The buddhi ceases to function then or its vrttis, 
as it is expressed, become latent. In that condition not only are 
the inferior vrittis arising from the dominance of rajas and ta- 
mas overcome, but also those arising from sattva. When in the 
final form of asamprajnata-samadhi the buddhi is thus concen- 
trated on the self, it vanishes once for all, leaving the purusa apart 
and alone. If we compare our common mental state to the ruf- 
fled surface of water in a lake which reflects an object like a tree 
on the bank as a distorted image, the sarnprajnata condition may 


37. Jolan Jacobi, op. cit., p.100 
38. Satischandra Chatterjee and Dhirendramohan Datta, op. cit, p.297. 
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be likened to the calm surface containing a steady and faithful 
image of it and the asarnprajfata to the condition where the tree 
is by itself and there is no image at all for the lake has dried up. 
There are thus altogether three levels of life that may be dis- 
tinguished; the first in which rajas or tamas is the chief govern- 
ing factor, the second in which sattva predominates and the third 
which transcends sattva also. The lower samadhi is quite in- 
telligible psychologically; but the higher, because it presupposes 
the suppression of the mind, takes us beyond normal psychical 
life. We pass in it to the realm of mysticism.?? 


V 


To conclude: The concepts of self-realization in Yoga and Jun- 
gian psychology are, to an extent, homologous notwithstanding the 
differences. Both are transpersonal in the sense that ordinary per- 
sonality is transcended in both. But both are not transpersonal in 
the sense that ultimately the true Self is reached — it is not trans- 
cended. 


39. M. Hiriyanna, op. cit., pp.296-297. 


BHAVA AND ABHAVA ACCORDING TO 
THE GRAMMARIANS 


J. M. SHUKLA 


THE doctrine of existence (bhava) and non-existence (abhava) has 

been discussed by the Buddhists, the Naiyayikas, the Vaisesikas, 
the Mimàmsakàs and the Vaiyakaranas. Discussion on non-exist- 
ence (abhava) has given rise to many theories regarding it, in the 
different systems of Indian Philosophy. 


For the Buddhists existence refers to the ultimate reality of a 
point-instant and its cognition is pure sensation. Non-existence is 
imagination and it cannot produce any sensation directly. Reality 
(Bhava or Satta) is not split into existence and non-existence, but 
it consists of existence only. Negation should be cognised by infer- 
ence and therefore should be included in it. It is not a direct way 
of cognising reality.! 


According to the Naiyayikas non-existence is cognised without 
any sense contact because it is not a positive substance. Non-exist- 
ence or negation produces the cognition ‘is not’. It is not an abstract 
negativity or mere absence. When we say “the ground is without 
a jar" (ghatabhavavadbhütalam), there is, between the non-existant 
jar and the ground, the relation of the qualifying to the qualified 
(viSesanavisesyabhava). This relation is real (svabhavika). 


Early Vaisesika writers like Kanada and Prasastapada have nei- 
ther mentioned negation nor discussed it as a category. It seems 
that the commentator Candramati (sixth century A.D.) in his 
padarthasistra accepts negation as an independent category for the 
first time. Vaisesika commentators like Vyomasiva, Sridhara} and 
Udayana* (984 A.D.) emphasise that Prasastapada understood 
negation or non-existence as subordinate (upasarjana) to existence 
(bhava) and therefore did not consider its separate mention very 
essential. 


. Buddhist Logic Vol. I, Dover Edition, p. 361 to 365. 
gupasamkhyanam — Vyomavati, p. 20. 
. Abhavasya prthaganupalabdhih bhavaparatantryannatu abhavat-nydyakandali 
p.6. 
. Kiranávali, p. 4-5. 
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Among the Mimarnsakas, the followers of Prabhakara, the friend 
of the Buddhists, did not accept non-existence as a separate reality 
or a separate source of knowledge. The followers of Kümarila ac- 
cepted non-existence as an external reality and they affirmed that 
non-existence could be cognised by non-perception (anupalabdhi) 
which should be considered as a separate means of knowledge. 


The Samkhyas maintain that non-existence is a kind of trans- 
formation (parindmavisesa) and cognised by perception. The Jainas 
also do not recognise non-existence as a separate means of know- 
ledge. Vedanta, influenced by the Buddhists accepted non-existence 
as a source of knowledge. 


From the very early times the distinction between Bhàva and 
Abhava has been discussed by the grammarians and their friends 
the Etymologists and metaphysical idealists like Bhartrhari (450 
to 500 A.D.). In Yaska's Nirukta (circa sixth century B.C.) we 
meet with grammatical explanation regarding Bhàva. Bhàva though 
essentially one and indivisible reveals itself in six different aspects 
viz. production, existence, transformation, growth, decay and des- 
truction. For Patarijali Bhava is action (Kriya). It seems however 
that Bhàva was looked upon as different from action in the sense 
that it was manifested by the latter. Durga adds that bhava may 
be looked upon as process itself or an effect. He philosophises by 
saying that what Varsyayani has referred to is the eternal or trans- 
cendental bhava. The worldly creation has emanated from this 
eternal Being (bhava). All the six modifications as well as all the 
verbal usage is but a part of that highest process." 


Early Paninian grammarians like Panini (Pa.), Katyayana 
(Kat.) and Patafijali (Pat.) use the word bhava in different senses. 


(1) A thing or an object: “The word siddha is found used for 
permanent and unchangeable objects.? 


(2) Possession of qualities or nature: Possession of male quali- 
ties, or possession of female qualities?? 


(3) Relationship: Relationship between the original and the 
transformed (prakrtivikrtibhava) or the subordinate and 
the principal (gunapradhanabhava). 


. Nirukta, 1.2. 
Bhasya on ''bhüvadayo dhatavah” Astadhyayt (Ast.) 1.3.1. 
. Commentary on Nirukta, 1.2.7. 
. Yatküfasthesvavicalisu bhavesu vartate | Mahābhāşya (Mbh.), paspasdhnika, 
p. 1.6 (Keilhorn). 
(b) ib prakàraih satàm bhavanamupalabdhirbhavati // Mbh. on Pa. Ast. 
1.3 


9o तय 0» Cn 


9. Mbh. on Pa. Ast. on 4.1.87. 
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(4) Birth (pradurbhava).” 


(5) Meaning (arthah) “There are some words the meanings 
of which are due to each other, e.g. mother, father, bro: 
114 -) 


(7) Existence. 


(8) Happenings of the past, the present and the future (tri- 
bhàvah).? 


(9) The radical factor for the use of a word (pravrttinimitta).'4 
(10) Action on opposed to accessories (sadhana).!5 


(11) Completed action shown not by a verb but a verbal deriva- 
tive.16 


Although the grammarians use the word bhava in different sen- 
ses as shown above, the word Abhava, has been used in Panini’s 
Astiédhyay in its non-technical meanings like non-existence, non- 
entity or negation, without any philosophical connotation. Perhaps 
for the first time Bhartrhari (Bh.) has treated non-existence or nega- 
tion (abhava) with all its metaphysical implications to bring it in 
general agreement with his Theory of nominalist idealism. 


For the logical and the epistemic basis of Bh.’s philosophy of 
symbolism, one should not turn to the Mbh. of Pat. because Pat. as 
a grammarian, was more concerned with the pragmatic use of words 
than with the logical consistence of such a usage. He often declares 
that he has to explain the usage of words in the Vedas and the world. 
As this usage has been diverse, one cannot be dogmatic about em- 
phasising a particular doctrine." In the course of explaining the 
meaning of the sutras of Pa. and the Vart. of Kat. Patarijali discusses 
at many places the logical and the epistemic basis of the words used 
by Pa. and Kat. Quality (guna), substance (dravya), gender 
(linga), time (kala) accessories (sadhana), action (kriya), and so 
on, discussed from different standpoints. That these stand-points 
are found with parallels in some of the tenets of the Samkhyas and 


10. Varttika (Vàrt.) 4 on Pa. Ast. 1.1.57. `y 

11. Kecidanye'pi śabdā yesamanyonyakrto bhàvah tadyatha Mita Pita Bhrateti 
Mbh. on Pā. Ast. 1.2.64 (Va. 25). 

12. Anubandhalope bhavabhavayorvipratisedhadaprasiddhih Vārt. 6 on Pa. Ast. 
1.3.9. 

13. Vedayante tribhàvah Mbh. on Pa. Ast. 3.2.123. 

14. Sabdasya pravrttinimittam bhavaSabdenocyate / a$vatvam / asvata / Kdsikdé on 
Pa. Ast. 5.1.119. 

15. Mbh. on Pa. Ast. 2.3.37, 3.1.24 

16. Pakah / Dhàtvartha$ca dhatunaivocyate yastasya siddhata nama dharmatstatra 
ghanadayah vidhiyante / Kasia on Pa. Ast. 3.3.18 

17. Sarvavedaparisadam hidam $astram tatra naikah pantha sakya asthatum Mbh 
on Pa. Ast. 2.1.58. 
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the Vaisesikas is only an accident. In the present state of our know- 
ledge of the early philosophical doctrines we can say no more. As 
Helaraja (10th century A.D.) the celebrated commentator of Vakya- 
padiya (VP.) points out, the grammarians have not embarked 
upon the examination of the different systems of philosophy. As 
against the Realists, the grammarians emphasise that words do not 
denote external reality. The phenomenal world is understood as a 
system of linguistic fictions. It is natural for Bh. to look for a me- 
tempirical and metalogical background for the linguistic fictions. 
He proclaims that Absolute consciousness (Mahasatta) as the spirit 
of language (Sabdanugama) is responsible for the activity of the lin- 
guistic fictions." 


While discussing the theory of knowledge and the nature of the 
relation between a word and its meaning, Bh. in the third section 
called * A Section on Relation’ (Sambandha-Samuddesa) of the third 
book of VP. has expounded in a detailed manner the nature of Bhava 
and Abhava. 


The grammarians understand Existence (bhàva or Sattà) as 
two-fold, viz. Primary Existence (Mukhya Satta) and secondary or 
superimposed Existence (aupacariki satta). Primary existence is 
pragmatic existence or external existence (Vyavahara satta). Patan- 
jali accepts this two-fold division of existence. For him existence 
(sattà) is either Present Existence (Samprati-satta) and the past 
existence or the future existence (bhita-bhavisya-satta). It seems 
that for Patafjali the notions of vartamanasatta, sampratisatta, bahih- 
sattà and mukhya sattà were synonymous. They denoted the exter- 
nal existence of an object. As a counter-part to the present existence 
(vartamanasatta) we have the past-future existence (bhütabhavisyat- 
satta), the mental existence (bauddhi satta) or the superimposed 
existence (upacarasatti). We may add to the latter the expres- 
sional existence (abhidheyasatta or Vyakaranasatta). Bh. has select- 
ed two words viz. the Primary or External Existence (mukhya satta) 
and the superimposed existence (upacarasatta). We may add to the 
latter the expressional existence (abhidheyasatta or Vyakaranasattà). 
Bh. has selected two words viz. the Primary or External Existence 
(mukhya sattà) and the superimposed or the secondary existence 
(aupacariki satta) for a clear exposition. 


18.Nasmabhirdarsanavivekah prarabdhah / Helaraja on VP III.9.58. 
19. (a) VP.L131 (The numbers are according to W. Rau’s edition, 1977). 
(b) Dharmakirti for his own purpose has accepted this in a different context, 
Vika payonayak śabdā vikalpāh Sabdayonayah / quoted by Ny&ya-maiijari, 
p. 145. 


20. na Sattàm padārtho vyabhicarati idam tarhi prayojanam, sampratisattayam 
yathà syat, bhitabhavisyatsattayarn ma bhüt Mbh. on Pi. Ast. 5.2.94. 
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The secondary existence presents the real nature of objects in 
all circumstances, in all forms and at all times?! As a crystal placed 
near a red flower assumes the red colour of the latter and seems to 
become one with it, words while taking their stand at first on the 
secondary existence, are related to various contrary and non-con: 
trary properties. The secondary existence is of the nature of a 
mental construct as against external reality. Because it imparts an 
all-pervading understanding of an object, it is considered as an ulti- 
mate reality. 


Let us consider the six modifications of being. They can be 
reduced to existence and non-existence. Existence can be further 
reduced to existence (asti), birth (jayate), increase (vardhate) and 
transformation (viparinamate). Non-existence can be reduced to 
decay (apaksiyate) and destruction (vina$yati). All these contra- 
dictory assumptions can be possible through the secondary existence. 


If we consider that words express external existence, expres. 
sions like the sprout comes up (ankuro jayate), cannot be used. In 
the birth there are three stages viz. the thing which assumes a form, 
the form itself and the act of the assumption of the form. All these 
three have existence. One cannot therefore say that a sprout comes 
up, for the sprout which already existed cannot be said to be born. 
If we assume that it did not exist before it was born, who was then 
responsible for its birth, as an agent? Action can take resort either 
in an agent or in an object. Here in this case, neither can be con- 
ceived. Therefore one cannot say on the basis of external reality 
that “a sprout comes up.” 


Let us consider an objection. The above asumption is based on 
the contention that the sprout was non-existent before it was born 
(asatkaryavada). Why not accept with the Samkhyas that the 
sprout already existed before it was born (satkaryavada). Helaraja 
would like to answer that the object which existed as a power in the 
cause was not endowed with an alround existence. Some special 
property which is responsible for the change of the form of exist- 
ence into the form of birth must be assumed; otherwise the causal 
activity would be fruitless. The form of the object embedded in 
existence would be diffcrent from the form of the object in its birth. 
Hence the expression “te sprout comes up" cannot stand affirmed, 
if words expressed external reality.? 

21. Sarvavasthasu sarvesamatmarupasya darsika VP.11L3.39 b. 

22. VP. IO. 3. 40-41. 

23. Karane $aktirüpatayávasthàne'pi sarvathisato janmayogadavasyam  kasyacida- 
pürvasyamiasya làbho 'bhyupagantavyeti yena rüpena sauna tena rüpena 


janma, yena ca janma na ten sanniti jayate 'hkura iti prayoganupapattih — 
Helaraja on VP 3.3.43. 
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The Secondary Being can assume all the forms viz. that of the 
agent, the object and the action. At the time of its birth, the sprout 
is already there and is understood as the agent (Karta) of the action 
of being born. When the agent becomes the object of assuming the 
form of that which is being born, it is understood secondarily as an 
object. The process of being born is the action (Kriya). All these 
are the basis of the Secondary Being. While being born, the object 
or the effect does not totally abandon the previous condition of be- 
ing the cause. It then begins to enter into the next condition. It 
is therefore a combination (sammiircchita) of both the conditions.^4 


The secondary Being is thus the resort of contradictory notions 
like existence and non-existence and increase and decay. It is put 
to use for expressing accessories (sadhana) like the agent (Karta) 
and the object (Karma). Although without any temporal distinc- 
tions, it exists in things belonging to different times. It is ultimately 
the cause of the use of all words. 


So far, Being or Existence is understood as External or Primary 
Being (mukhya Satta) and the superimposed or the Secondary Be- 
ing (Upacara Satta). When the words are understood to express 
their meanings in the context of the Secondary Being, the next ques- 
tion will be what do the words express. Bh. gives four views? with 
regard to this. 


Words express only a part of an aspect of Reality (pradesasya 
ekadesam). It cannot be fully expressed by words in our daily usage. 
Objects like a jar which are an aspect of Reality are cognised on ac- 
count of Nescience which is a power inhering in the Reality. Worcs 
do not fully cognise an object e.g. a jar or a piece of a cloth, but 
only a part of that object, viz. the jarness. Secondly the meaning 
of a word is determined not directly but in the context of some ex- 
ternal factor (paratah nirüpanam). A cow by itself is not a cow or 
a non-cow, but is understood as a cow because of cowness. Thirdly 
Reality which is one without any difference is expressed in the form 
of different objects like a jar. This is an expression of something 
contrary to Reality (viparyaya); fourthly even non-existence is ex- 
pressed by words. These opinions, as Helaraja says, refer o the 
views of the grammarians, the Naiyayikas, the Vijrianavadins and the 
Sünyavadins respectively. 

24. purvamavasthamavijahatsarnsprsan dharmamuttaram sammürcchita ivārthā- 
tma jàyamano' bhidhiyate VP.3.7.118. . 

23. PradeSasyaikadeSarn và parato và nirüpanam 
viparyayamabhàvam và vyavahàro 'nuvariate VP.3.3.52. 


26. ed gaurna gauh nàpyagauh gotvabhisarnbandhadgauh Helaraja on VP. 
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The above discussion shows that neither the object denoted by 
the meaning nor the word, nor the cognition are understood in their 
original nature. They are always distorted (viparyasta). The ob- 
ject denoted by a word is coloured by quality (guna) of universal 
(jati). The word is coloured by some limiting factor and the cog- 
nition is distorted by the form of the external object. In short, any 
positive entity when expressed by words appears accompanied by 
some limiting factor, which Bh. calls impurity (a$uddhi). Such an 
entity is not different from non-entity (abhava)?’ because words ex- 
press positive entities in a distorted or impure form, in other words, 
in a form that does not exist. 


Bh. discusses non-existence in the context of existence or posi- 
tive entity and ultimately proves that existence and non-existence 
are not two distinct entities totally different from each other, but are 
only appearances (vikalpa) of the Ultimate Being or the Great Rea- 
lity (mahàsatta). As non-existence is understood on the basis of 
existence, existence also is conceived on the basis of non-existence. 
Neither does existence transform itself into non-existence nor does 
non-existence transform itself into existence. One does not come 
into being after destroying the other. These are two occasional states 
or two limiting factors of Reality. 


The above contention refutes the satkaryavada theory of the 
Naiyayikas. According to this theory the non-existent effect be- 
comes existent, in other words, non-existence transforms itself into 
existence. When non-existence is accepted as a category, it should 
be totally different from existence. Helaraja would say that in 
the state of being totally different from each other, existence and 
non-existence could never be cognised as there would be no limiting 
factor (upadhi).? 


The undifferentiated Reality which is of the nature of light is 
associated with notions of past, present and future. When associat- 
ed with the present time it can be cognised by the senses and when 
associated with the past and the future it is cognised mentally. 


Bh. further maintains that with regard to existence and non- 
existence there are two schools of thinkers. Those who accept the 
doctrine of existence hold the view that the birth and death are only 


27. Tatha ca bhavasvapi Sabdenabhidhiyamanasya jnàyamanasya và paropadhirü- 
patayabhavasamakaksyata | Helaraja on VP. 3.3.59. 

28. Kim punastattvam  sataSca sadbhàvo satascasadbhavah satsaditi grhyamanam 
yathabhitamaviparitam tattvarn bhavati asaccasaditi grhyamanam yathàbhüta- 
maviparitam tattvam bhavati | Vátsyáyanabhüsya on Nyàyasütra, Lil. 

29. Ata$catyantaviveke Dbhavopadhitayabhavasyabhavopadhitayabhavasya  pratitirna 
syat — Helaraja on VP. 3.3.61. 
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the manifestations and the concealment of Reality. They are those 
sages who accept the Satkaryavada theory. For them non-existence 
is either the previous or the later condition of existence. Those others 
who accept the non-existence of external reality are the Sinyavadins 
for whom non-existence is the ultimate truth. 


That non-existence cannot stand a logical scrutiny will be clear 
from the following. If non-existence were a real entity, it should 
be either contrary to or non-contrary to existence, either real or un- 
real and either having order or without an order. None of the above 
points are tenable with regard to non-existence. As non-existence 
has no form and is therefore indescribable, it cannot be contrary to 
or non-contrary to existence. It can either enhance existence nor 
destroy it. Similarly it cannot be a real entity as both are self-con- 
tradictory. The Vaisesikas have considered non-existence as real 
but Bh. considers it formless and indescribable and therefore unreal. 
One cannot conceive for non-existence, order and simultaneity also, 
because the latter are related to real entities. 


Bh’s metaphysical insight takes further strides to deny the ulti- 
mate reality to existence also. Like non-existence existence also can- 
not be said to have contrary and non-contrary nature, order and 
simultaneity and the absence of these. As there cannot be temporal 
distinctions in non-existence, they cannot also be maintained in 
existence. The truth is that neither existence nor non-existence is a 
real entity. Both are mental constructs. In both we find the work- 
ing of the power called nescience and the power called Time. The 
mutually opposite distinctions like the existence and non-existence 
are possible on account of the power called Nescience and order and 
simultaneity are possible on account of the power called Time.*! 


The seer (drasta), the seen (dn$ya) and the seeing (daréana) 
are only the unreal differentiations of Reality. The difference that 
is understood as positive and negative entities is false. This is the 
view of the Upanisadic thinkers.“ The Ultimate Reality is expres- 
sed by words. Positive and negative expressions are one. There 
is no such entity as non-existence (abhava), nor its four kinds. 


30. Sarva $ünyamidam  jagadityabhavavadinamapyabhavah paramarthiko na 
bhavah kasciditi na bhavarn tattvalaksanam padartharipamicchanti — Hela- 
raja on VP. 3.3.64 

31. Ittharn sarvavyavahara vikalpaghatita eveti bhavabhavavapi tathà vijfieyau — 
Helaraja on VP. 3.3.68 

32. Yatra drasta ca drsyanca darsanarncavikalpitam 
tasyaivarthasya satyatvam Sritastraiyyantavedinah — VP. 3.3.72. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN JAPAN: 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


SOON MAN RHIM 


Introduction 


It can be said that, among the various changes taking place in 
post-war Japan, that of the women’s social status is undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable. There is a popular Japanese saying, 
therefore, that nylon stockings and women are stronger since the war. 


Women’s position in pre-war times was arrested in a surprising- 
ly low condition. This happened despite progress and furtherance 
of modernization in every other sphere of life. So much so that one 
could hear the traditional saying, “fusho fuzui," “when the husband 
beckons, the wife had better jump”. Thus, Japanese women suffered 
from the centuries old tradition of male dominance. 


Women in Japan are now enjoying comprehensive freedom in 
various fields, beyond all comparison with that of pre-war days. 
They have the right to own property and to initiate divorce actions. 
With suffrage in 1946, they came to enjoy legal rights with men. 
They are also accorded opportunities to work in areas previously con- 
fined to men and to participate in various intellectual activities. 
There can be no doubt, however, that traditional custom continues 
to hold restrictions on their freedom greater than is experienced by 
women in most Western countries. 


The position of Women in “Traditional Japan” 


In pre-war times, the family, rather than the individual, had 
been the basic unit of Japanese society. The law reflected this state 
of affairs by granting the head of the Japanese family absolute autho- 
rity over the other family members. This was in sharp contrast 
with conditions in the West. In case any member of the family 
defied the househead’s authority, he was subject to the law of 
“kandoo” (expulsion from the family)! which was the most feared 
of all punishments in old Japan. 


1. R. P. Dore, City Life in Japan: A Study of a Tokyo Ward (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California, 1958), p. 101. 
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The other side of the coin of the authority of the family head, 
however, -was his obligation to look after the welfare of all members 
of the family. In this patriarchal system, based on primogeniture, 
the eldest son, as the future head of the family, occupied a preemi- 
nent position. Among other things, he normally inherited the bulk 
of all family property. Naturally it was his duty to care for the 
elderly parents and to look after the family line. 


If the male members of a traditional Japanese family were legal- 
ly thus compelled to subject themselves to the decisions of the house- 
hold head in all important matters, it was even more true of the 
women: in the family. A long-established custom in Japan, as in 
China and Korea, was that throughout her life a woman’s duty was 
to follow three simple rules known as the “three obediences”: to 
her father when young, to her husband when married, and to her 
son when widowed. 


In the Japanese patriarchal family, emphasis on sex distinctions 
and on female inferiority was carried out from birth. When she 
was born, a female child was received by her parents so coldly as 
to let her lie on the floor for the space of three days, in contrast to 
giving a boy a soft cushioned bed and proper care. While young, 
a girl had to strictly adhere to the rule of separation between the 
sexes. The old Japan accepted the Confucian tag that from the age 
of seven boys and girls do not sit together. Naturally it was for- 
bidden for them to bathe in the same place, or for a woman to touch 
a man’s belongings. To what extreme this was carried was that femi- 
nine laundry was forbidden to be hung on the same drying pole as 
men’s washing) A woman had to observe a certain distance in her 
relations even with her husband, for example, walking three steps 
behind him. 


Perhaps the most tragic condition of women was to be seen in 
Japanese farming families. In times of poor crops and natural 
disasters the least useful members of the family unit, namely, the 
daughters, were sacrificed for the sake of familial survival. In con- 
nection with this, Jack Seward observed: 


The practice of mabiki — ‘weeding out’ children, especially 
girl children, at birth — was common for hundreds of years and 
is evidenced in the Japanese proverb, ‘Ko wo suteru yabu ga 
aredo oya wo suteru yabu wa nai,’ or ‘Although there is a 


2. Ernest W. Clement: A Handbook of Modern Japan (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co., 1907), p. 176. Cf. the West’s three K’s: Kinder (children), Kiiche 
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bamboo grove where you can leave your babies to die, there is 
none where you can discard your parents'.* 


At the end of the 19th century, however, the reformers listened to 
the reprobations of foreigners, and began outlawing the practice of 
infanticide.5 


The daughters might even be called upon, for the sake of saving 
their families, to sacrifice their honour and enter brothels. Once 
they were sold to brothel-owners, they were placed under long-term 
employment contracts. Usually, it was very difficult to ever get 
enough money ahead to redeem their freedom. As Jack Seward 
points out: 


Japanese society recognized that these girls were innocent 
pawns in a struggle or survival. Their quiet acceptance of this 
fate, in fact, bespoke their willingness to abandon their personal 
dreams of having their own homes and families in order that 
their families might live. They were regarded with pity 
and respect. 


They were still considered virtuous, because ''filial piety” was higher 
virtue than “personal chastity”.7 


In regard to marriage, a Japanese young girl had no freedom to 
choose her mate. She had to accept whatever suitor her parents had 
chosen for her. Early marriage was encouraged so that she might 
the more easily adjust to her new “family customs" (kafuu), and 
be more susceptible to the instructions of her mother-in-law general- 
ly considered a tiger. “Submission to the mother-in-law's commands 
and obedient absorption of her instructions were essential duties of 
the young bride.'"? If she failed in learning the ways of the family, 
she was returned to her original home. In fact, returning a bride 
was very common, especially in certain areas of northern Japan. It 
is ineresting to note that this practice made a high divorce rate in 
the Meiji Period (1868-1912).? 


In the trousseau of a traditional Japanese bride, if she came 
from a good home, there would probably have been a copy of the 
marriage manual of Kaibara Ekken, a Confucian scholar of the fif- 
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teenth century. This little book, titled “Onna Daigaku” (The 
Great Learning for Women), was written for the guidance of the 
new wife, so that she might understand clearly what was expected 
of her. The book was popular especially with the parents of the 
upper classes, since it summed up clearly what they were expected 
to teach their daughters. 


Besides the rule of separation between the sexes discussed 
above, one can find the following moral instruction for women, 
which is worth quoting despite its length: 


It is a girl’s destiny, on reaching womanhood, to go to a 
new home, and to live in submission. Should her parents 
allow her to grow up self-willed, she will infallibly show harself 
capricious in her husband’s house, and thus alienate his affection. 

‘The end of these domestic dissensions will be her dismissal from 
her husband's house and the covering of herself with ignominy. 


The only qualities that befit a woman are gentle obedience, 
chastity, mercy and quietness. 


A woman must consider her husband’s home her own... 
However low and needy her husband’s position may be, she 
must find no fault with him, but consider the poverty of the 
household which it has pleased heaven to give her as the order- 
ing of fate. Once married, she must never leave her husband’s 
house. 


Never should a woman fail, night and morning, to pay her 
respects to her father-in-law and mother-in-law. 


A woman must look to her husband as her lord, and must 
serve him with all worship and reverence. The great lifelong 
duty of a woman is obedience. In her dealings with her hus- 
band, she should be courteous, humble, and conciliatory... 
When the husband issues his instructions, the wife must never 
disobey them... She should look on her husband as if he were 
Heaven itself. 


The five worst infirmities that afflict the female are indoci- 
lity, discontent, slander, jealousy, and silliness. It is from these 
that arises the inferiority of women to men. Woman’s nature 
is passive. As viewed from the standard of man’s nature, the 
foolishness of woman fails to understand the duties that lie 
before her very eyes, perceives not the actions that will bring 
down blame upon her own head. When she blames and accuses 
she does not see that she is her own enemy, estranging others 
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and incurring their hatred... Such is the stupidity of her cha- 
racter, that it is incumbent upon her, in every particular, to dis- 
trust herself and to obey her husband. 


A woman should yield to her husband the first place, and be 
herself content with the second place. It is necessary for her 
to avoid pride, even if there be in her actions aught deserving 
praise... to endure without anger and indignation the jeers of 
others, suffering such things with patience and humility.'° 


Thus, was accepted the celebrated Confucian Kaibara’s moral treatise 
for girls as an ideal, in the traditional Japanese society. 


According to the Japanese tradition of male dominance, it was 
clear that a woman’s pleasure and freedom did not come from assert- 
ing her independence. Rather they came from learning to want to 
do what she was required. 


In fact, the married woman could never fully pay the debt of 
gratitude she owed her husband, and she was obliged to show it 
every day of her life. Whether she loved him or not was quite 
beside the point. She had to serve him like a slave. She was the 
first to arise in the morning and the last to go to bed. In the even- 
ing, her husband bathed first, the children next, and she last. If 
some of the more tasty dinner dishes were in short supply, they were 
distributed in that same order and she might even have none. Any 
generous Westerners must have felt a pang of conscience, noticing the 
way in which Japanese women were treated. Here is a noted 


comment: 


A Japanese, like a Grecian wife, was to her husband a 
faithful slave, ‘something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse’; she was both a drudge and plaything, to be cast 
-aside as capriciously as a child throws away a toy." 


The Japanese men, especially wealthy men, would take their 
concubines to live in the same house with their wives. The wife 
could only bow and keep her thoughts to herself. A sign of jealousy 
was a show of bad manners and disrespect. As a matter of fact, on 
the wedding day, was placed on the bride's head a wide, white head- 
band, called a "tsuno-Kakushi" (horn-hider). This was to serve to 
hide proverbial female horns of jealousy, the cardinal sin for a wife. 
This was a reminder, even on her wedding day, that she was not 


10. Quoted in David and Vera Mace, Marriage: East and West (Garden (०. 
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to expect her husband to be faithful to her, nor was she to be jealous 
no matter what he did.” 


A Japanese woman might be divorced by her husband and sent 
back to her parents under slight and flimsy pretexts. Her husband 
could divorce her simply by giving her the infamous “mikudari-han” 
(literally, three and a half lines): a letter of notification of intent to 
divorce, only three and a half lines in length. In more recent times, 
all that was necessary was a trip to the ward or town office by the 
head of the family to obliterate the girl’s name from the family re- 
gister. “It was therefore possible for the girl’s in laws, at the slight- 
est whim, to terminate her marriage." 


In traditional Japan, divorces were commonly initiated not by 
the husband but by the mother-in-law. If trouble erupted between 
the man’s wife and her mother-in-law, the wife was sacrificed. To 
the son repudiation by his parents was far more serious than divorce 
from his wife. “The answer to the traditional questions, ‘Whom 
should a husband save if his wife and mother were drowning?’ was 
‘His mother’ because he could always get another wife.'"!4 


As in China and Korea, the following “seven reasons for divorce” 
were considered acceptable: disobedience to father-in-law or mother- 
in-law; barrenness; lewdness; jealousy; leprosy or any like foul dis- 
ease; garrulousness and prattling; stealing.5 While for the Japa- 
nese men it was so easy to rid themselves of their wives by divorce, 
it was virtually impossible for Japanese women to obtain separation. 
Moreover, if her husband divorced her, the chance of her making 
another marriage was slim indeed. Such a woman was called “de- 
modori” (girl who has gone and come back). She was rated only 
one notch above cripples and untouchable in order of desirability.!4 


Regarding adultery in old Japan, there was also very unfair 
treatment for the woman as compared to her husband. For exam- 
ple, if her husband proved unfaithful to her, she could take no legal 
action against him. If, however, she was caught committing adul- 
tery, both she and her lover could receive a death penalty and be 
lynched by her husband." Discussing this double standard, Stephen 
and Ethel Longstreet related: 
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He would often tell his wife of his pleasures outside the 
house and of the women with whom he copulated, away from 
her. A hedonist, greedy for his own gratifications, he was not 
to be berated for his vices. No wife would dare! Such was the 
old code that she expected no fidelity, made no protest, for it 
was all too complex, contorted with tradition.!5 


The relative position of man and woman may be also illustrated 
by the length of period of mourning. In case of the death of the 
husband, the law prescribed mourning garments to be worn for thir- 
teen months and abstinence from impurity for fifty days. In the 
case of death of the wife, however, mourning garments worn for only 
three months and abstinence for only twenty days were sufficient.!5 
It was heartrending that even in death women in pre-war Japan held 
-such an inferior legal status. As a matter of fact, in marriage, di- 
vorce, and property rights, women hardly existed as legal entities 
separate from their husbands. 


Even in today’s Japanese proverbs, one is able to find a reflec- 
tion of the discredit done women in the past. Several examples 
may suffice: “Onna wa mamono” (Women are demons); “Onna no 
saru-jie" (Women's monkey-like wit); “Onna sannin yoreba yaka- 
mashii (Three women together make a terrible clatter); “Onna wa 
sangai ni ie nashi" (A woman has no home in any of the three 
worlds). And the most contemptuous of all: “Shichinin no ko wo 
nasu tomo onna ni kokoro wo yurusu na!” (Never trust a woman, 
even though she has borne you seven children! )?!. 


Paradox in Traditions: 


Thus far a tradition of female subservience in Japan has been 
discussed. It should, however, be kept in mind that in the distant 
past women were highly esteemed and even played an important 
part in political life. 


In the beginning, Japan was a matriarchy. The legendary 
founder of the country was not a god but a goddess — the Sun 
Goddess “Amateras-Omikami” (The Great Goddess Who Lights Up 
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Heaven). This appears to accurately symbolize the historic de- 
pendence of Japanese men upon women. : Until the ninth century, 
well into the Heian (Fujiwara) Period (794-1185), it was customary 
to see a matrilocal family in which when they married the husband 
moved in with his wife's family.” 


On the imperial throne of Japan, eight empresses had been 
seated. One of them was the Empress Jingo, who is distinguished 
for her martial valour and military exploits. As Seward wrote: 


About 200 A.D., the Empress Jingo, whose martial ways 
may have inspired our English word jingoism, led Japan to its 
first successful foreign conquest (of part of Korea), a feat that 
no Japanese man was to match for seventeen hundred years.” 


During the 13th century, a few women also became legendary 
fighters and were immortalized in the popular Kamakura war tales. 
For example, ° 


The black-haired, fair-skinned Tomoe, ... was said to be 
‘a match for a thousand warriors and fit to meet either God or 
devil.’ More than once, it was recorded, she had ‘taken the 
field, armed at all points, and won matchless renown in en- 
counters with the bravest captains.’ In one fight, ‘when all the 
others had been slain or had fled, among the last seven there 
rode Tomoe.” 


The military role of women was remarkable. Jt is significant, 
however, to note that at the dawn of Japanese civilization women 
also played a key role in the development of artistic and intel- 
lectual life. From the 5th to the 12th centuries, life at the imperial 
court gravitated around the women and their intrigues. Japanese 
literature was born from the pen of Japanese noblewomen. The 
first great work of Japanese literature, “Genji Monogatari” (the 
Tale of Genji), was written in early eleventh century by the bril- 
liant women novelist Murasaki Shikibu. Lady Murasaki was not 
the only prominent woman writer of her era. As Ivan Morris 
pointed out: “During the period of almost 100 years that spans the 
world of the Tale of Genji, almost every noteworthy author who 
wrote in Japan was a woman.” , Actually, the sophisticated society, 
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which Lady Murasaki wrote about, “was a world in which women 
not only moved as relative equals to men but even retained a cer- 
tain superiority.” We may well wonder what the women in those 
days, particularly court ladies, thought of the condition of the irre- 
mediable inferiority of women in subsequent periods of Japanese 
history. 


Then when was the beginning of the downward road for 
Japanese women? According to Gibney, “as the unity of imperial 
Kyoto was cracked, then shattered, and Japan plunged into a series 
of civil wars, so was the memory of the matriarchy.’”?7 


At the beginning of the Muromachi Era (1333-1568), Japan en- 
tered a period of gradually worsening lawlessness and confusion. 
This was the time when the country descended into the second stage 
of feudalism and the government was unable to protect property; 
landowners willed their estates to the single son strong enough to 
hold onto it, disinheriting daughters. As Gibney continues to argue: 


By the fifteenth century, the country was totally ruled by 
principle of might makes right. Woman retreated to a sub- 
ordinated position within the home, but she built up the home, 
ultimately, as her castle, and men recognized it was her domain. 
The familiar pattern of the young wife coming to live with her 
husband's family, being tyrannized by her mother-in-law, has 
been justifiably a favourite of Japanese novelists. 


The discredit of women was more stringent under the iron rule 
of the Tokugawa, a line of dictators who reigned for three centuries 
from 1600 to 1868. During this period “the government was run 
partly on Confucian principles with many of its laws ethical in 
nature.’ Confucian ideas on individual relationships in the family 
or in society had greater vitality. One idea that appealed especially 
to the rulers was the emphasis 071. 1086 virtues of loyalty to one's 
superiors and filial piety.” As Confucianism controlled every as- 
pect of socio-economic, political and cultural life in Tokugawa times, 
the lives of Japanese women became shackled by a Confucian moral 
code that required every female to obey her.father when she was 
young, her husband after her marriage and her son in widowhood. 
A woman was accounted to be a creature born to obedience and to 
be basically inferior to man.! Then the Confucian moralists went so ` 
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far as to proclaim women's defects: "intractability, bad temper, jea- 
lousy, slanderousness, and stupidity."? 


It should be made clear, however, that the strong idea of male 
dominance had been more deeply implanted by Buddhism rather 
than Confucianism. During the Tokugawa regime “Buddhism con- 
tinued, as before, to be the dominant religion, overshadowing, and 
‘at times assimilating, the native Shinto.” Buddhism taught that 
woman was “the personification of all evil.” For the Buddhists, 
woman was regarded as a “creature with the look of an angel on its 
countenance, but with a diabolical spirit in its inmost heart. This 
led to the following of Buddhist precepts that “women were funda- 
mentally more prone to sin than men and that their only path to 
expaition lay in total subservience to the male element. No won- 
der throughout the Tokugawa period Japanese women were instruc- 
ted that they had to look on their husbands as if they were Lords, 
and that they had to obey them with fear and trembling. At any 
rate, Japanese women were enslaved within the feudalistic system 
of Tokugawa society. 


For the sake of fairness and completeness, however, it should be 
mentioned that there were considerable differences in the matter of 
the subjection of women between the various classes of Tokugawa 
society. 


There were the fixed and rigid class lines in the Tokugawa 
period: the highest of which was the samurai (the warriors); next 
came the peasantry; lowest were the townsmen, artisans and mer- 
chants. The Tokugawa feudal society also included two pariah 
classes, the eta and the hinin. The former were a hereditary caste, 
performing several of the menial occupations that were taboo to 
orthodox Buddhists, such as slaughter of animals, execution of cri- 
minals, tanning and working leather, and manufacture of footwear. 
The hinin were not a hereditary group but were individuals who 
had lost caste by becoming beggars or criminals. Eventually by 
early Meiji Period (1868-1912), both classes were abolished as legal 
entities in the antifeudal decrees. Samurai, peasants, townsmen 
and eta all alike became commoners.?? 
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The interesting observation, however, is that in these lower 
classes the subordination of women was not carried out to the same 
extent as in the middle and upper classes. Poverty seems to make 
for equality within the sexes all the world over. As Professor 
Chamberlain, who taught in Japan'in the latter part of the 19th 
century, noted: 


The peasant women, the wives of artisans and small tra- 
ders, have more liberty and a relatively higher position than 
the great ladies of the land. In these lower classes the wife 
shares not only her husband's toil, but his counsels; and if she 
happens to have the better head of the two, she it is who will 
keep the purse and govern the family. 


An exception to this were the wealthy merchants who, although 
looked upon as the lowest class, emulated the highest samurai, even 
in the matter of subordination of women. 


These considerable differences between the various classes of 
Tokugawa society, however, should not be interpreted as a different 
kind of view on women. It was a matter of degree regarding the 
subjection of women. The dismal view of women had been deep- 
ly embedded in the whole Tokugawa society. Furthermore, this 
idea of degradation of women had remained even after Meiji Refor- 
mation of 1868, which was supposed to bring about vigorous moder- 
nization. It has not been eradicated even today in Japanese society. 


Women in the Meiji Era (1868-1912) and After: 


In 1867 the Tokugawa government fell and political power was 
returned to the Imperial Throne. Feudalism was abolished and 
the monarchy restored. The era of the “Meiji” (Enlightened Gov- 
ernment) which had arisen was one of modernization of most phases 
of the national life.' In 1889 the emperor gave his people a consti- 
tution. The government accomplished industrialization and achiev- 
ed military preparedness with great speed and efficiency. The most 
modern techniques in transportation and agriculture were establish- 
ed. In addition, education in modernized schools was made com- 
pulsory. “Ninety-eight per cent of the children were in school by 
the end of the Meiji period, a percentage considerably higher than 
that in the United States. In the social sphere, the government 
abolished the samurai and eta (untouchable) classes. 
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With all these radical changes several significant features of 
life remained unchanged, or merely appeared in a new form. One 
of the most evident examples was the position of women despite 
the fact that schools for women were established in the seventies 
and eighties. Women gained legal rights, for example, to head 
households, inherit property, and initiate divorce actions. 


As for the educational advantages for Japanese girls during the 
Meiji period (1868-1912), these had very largely increased. The 
number of girls and young women availing themselves of these ad- 
vantages had grown encouragingly. For example, in 1885 there 
were 600 students in nine Girls’ High Schools, and in 1912 those 
numbers remarkably increased to 74,816 students in 297 Girls’ High 
Schools. These schools, however, had been set up mainly to edu- 
cate young girls to become a good housewife, to serve husbands, and 
to be a good mother for children. They emphasized most the cul- 
tivation of such arts as flower arrangement, the playing of musical 
instruments, and the performance of the tea ceremony. Quite natu- 
rally the education for the girls was designed to exclude women from 
male activities. 

Just as Kaibara’s “Onna Daigaku” (The Greater Learning for 
Women) was the standard text for female education under the Toku- 
gawa regime, so the Meiji,era (1868-1912) most appropriately had 
the "Shin (New) Onna-Daigau", by Mr. Fukuzawa, the famous edu- 
cator. While showing the untenableness of the teaching of Kai- 
bara's male chauvinistic Onna-Daigaku", Mr. Fukuzdwa did not 
rush to the opposite extreme. He argued that women should not 
attempt to imitate men since they had their own spheres of activity 
and had to keep to them. On the subject of the education of girls, 
he stressed the necessity of giving them a thorough drilling in house- 
hold duties. In connection with this, the “Sekai-no-Nihon” (The 
World's Japan) reviewed: 


They should have a knowledge of cooking; they should be 
taught how to make the most of money, how to manage servants, 
etc. Next to these things he attaches great importance to their 
being instructed in the laws of health. Among other subjects 
botany is to be recommended as socially suited to the female 
mind. He further argues that women should be taught Econo- 
my and Law. He thinks that a knowledge of these subjects 
will tend to develop their general intelligence, and save them 
from becoming the creatures of emotion. 
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As for higher education for women, it also tended to concentrate 
on the acquisition of such accomplishments mentioned above. It is, 
however, true that there was constant pressure for the entry of 
women into the professions which had been opened to them in the 
West. ASR. P. Dore said: 


It achieved some considerable success; more intellectual and 
vocational higher educational institutions for women were 
founded, and medicine, school-teaching and nursing were fairly 
early opened to them.“ 


For example, in.1900 there was establish an English Normal 
School which was intended primarily to train young women to be 
efficient teachers, particularly in English. The founder was Miss 
Umeko Tsuda, a type of the best kind of new woman in that period. 
She, at the age of eight, was the youngest of the first group of Japa- 
nese girls sent to the United States in 1871 to be educated. Ever 
since her return to Japan, she tried to elevate the condition of Japa- 
nese women. Another important institution was the University 
for Women. It was opened in Tokyo, in 1901, the first of its kind, 
starting the first year of the new century. The purpose, however, 
of this institution could be summed up from the words of its foun- 
der: ` “...intended to educate women to become a good housewife 
as well as a good mother, and to cultivate the spirit of samurai 
home” It is also worth mentioning that Tokyo Woman's Medical 
School, which had opened in 1900, developed into a full-fledged col- 
lege for medicine and dentistry in 1912.7 In the main, however, 
the professional education for women was limited to home econo- 

:mics, musics, arts, education, medicine and literature. 


In view of these facts, it is clear that despite the popularization 
of education among women, it still deprived a progressive element in 
women's education. It was still devised to make woman occupy a 
subordinate position. Furthermore, women were taught that they 
should not assert their independence or claim equality with men. 
In short, it was not the purpose of education of the Meiji period to 
liberate women and recognize them as respectable individual per- 
sons. To our surprise this concept of education had prevailed until 
the Second World War was over. 


According to the new Civil Code, women gained legal rights to 
head households, inherit property and initiate divorce actions. The 
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legal provisions, however, could not change the unwritten law in 
society which had in the past been the real basis of the family sys- 
tem. In fact, inheritance of property and succession to headship by 
women had been avoided, though they were not impossible. Regard- 
ing divorce no provision was made in the law for an obligation to 
support the divorced spouse. Thus, the woman who sought a divorce 
did it only by paying the price of her financial security, regardless 
of who the guilty party was. This must have been a disadvantage 
especially for women in a country where the number of married 
women pursuing an independent career was still very small. 


The inferior position of the married woman in Japanese life and 
law was probably nowhere more clearly apparent than in the unique 
situation known as “shoshi” (‘recognized illegitimate’ children). A 
man who had a child by a woman other than his wife, and acknow- 
ledged his paternity, automatically created the condition where his 
legal wife must have accepted that child (“shoshi”) as her own. 
She had no choice but to accept responsibility as stipulated in 
Art. 728.9? That seems clearly enough to mean that a wife must accept 
a concubine's child as if it were her own, in case the father recog- 
nized it. As Kurt Steiner remarks: 


. Thus adultery on the side of the husband, committed with 
an unmarried woman, was not only free of any sanctions of 
civil or criminal law — a status which encouraged the not un- 
common practice of keeping a mistress — but the off-spring 
could legally be forced upon the wife as if it were her own. 


Such was the general feature of the legal status of women according 
to the new Civil Code. The inferior position of women remained 
unchanged. 


With reference to employment, the status of women appeared 
to be improving with industrialization. For instance, the work of 
weaving formerly carried on by women in the home was then large- 
ly transferred to factories with modern machinery, creating an in- 
creasing demand for female hands. This was also true in cotton 
mills, match factories, tobacco shops, and many other such places 
of work. Japanese women were also employed in some of the print- 
ing offices, telephone exchanges, post offices and railway ticket offi- 
ces. In hospitals and schools, too, the Japanese young woman was 
finding her sphere. 


Such development, however, affected but a small percentage of 
the nation, thus still making the majority of women dependent on 
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male support. Even though some of them found employment their 
working conditions were terrifying. In the textile industry, for ex- 
ample, these young unmarried girls under 20 years old came to the 
cities from their homes far away and were put by employers into 
unhealthy small dormitories. They were forced to work 12 hours 
a day, either day or night, with only 30 or 40 minutes break period. 
Their private lives were constantly. watched by supervisors, and, for 
example, their correspondence was closely inspected. The purpose 
of such harrassment was to prevent them from escaping! Accord- 
ing to a 1914 survey, the women earned only 65% of the men’s wage 
in the textile industry. These girls had to pay for their room and 
board and for working clothes, and yet had to save from the meagre 
leftovers for their travelling expenses to visit their homes. Nothing 
was left for savings. 


Although some Japanese women showed skill and taste in both 
artistic and literary employment, Japanese male chauvinist culture 
hardly respected them. According to Frank Gibney, for example: 


When the newspaper Hochi Shibun daringly hired a few 
women writers in the early 1900’s, the editors kept quiet about 
it. ‘If it were known that women were the authors of the 
paragraphs read by the general readers’ — it was explained — 
‘silly prejudices would destroy the effect of the writing.’3 


Even under these circumstances, a women's liberation move- 
ment began to appear. It was, however, literally a struggle with 
its own heroines and standard-bearers. For instance, in Septem- 
ber 1911, was born a literary association, "Seitosha" known as Blue 
Stocking. Under the courageous leadership of Hirajuka Raicho, the 
association was launched to liberate women through women's lite- 
rature. In the first publication of Seito, the organ of the associa- 
tion, Hirajuka Raicho declared the following foreword: 


Originally a woman was indeed like the sun and a free per- 
son in her own right. Now, a woman is like the moon. She 
lives depending on others and shines with the help of other 
light. She is the moon, and pale like a sick person. 


Such a moving remark immediately drew sympathetic reactions 
from the women discontented with contemporary conditions. At the 
outset the magazine published only one thousand copies, but within 
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a year had to meet a demand of three thousand copies. . Most of the 
subscribers were among middle-class women. 


The January issue of the 1913, Hirajuka Raicho touched on the 
women's problem more seriously: 


The women in Japan wished to destroy the old moral code 
as well as the laws that were made by men for their own con- 
venience.55 


The February issue carried an essay on "The Solution of the Women's 
Problem" by Hukuda Eiko, and in the March issue there appeared 
Hirajuko Raicho's essay, “To the Women of the World." The sale 
of these two issues were prohibited by the authorities. The govern- 
ment felt that such agitations of women's liberation would bring 
about dangerous thought which would crumble the precious found- 
ation of the traditional family system. Under such a policy of 
suppression, one teacher, having read the magazine, was expelled 
from her school. Her only crime was that of being a subscriber to 
the publication, Sheito.57 


When Hirajuka married, another women's liberation activist, 
Ito, succeeded her as the leader of the society. Ito, however, was 
unable to continue the publication of the magazine because of govern- 
ment pressure. Consequently, the magazine ceased publication with 
the 1916 February issue. 


Ito appeared to be even a stronger personality, and when she 
married a man from the anarchist politica] movement she found her- 
self black-listed. Then, at the time of the 1923 Kanto earthquake, 
which caused a conflagration, the government began to arrest so- 
called social activists as part of a national security measure. One 
day as the couple left their house with a young relative, who had 
been staying with them, all three were massacred my military 
police. This story illustrates the social fabric in which even an 
ordinary liberation movement could be destroyed. 


This discussion would, however, be incomplete without at least 
a few words about the protests raised by the reformers among the 
lawyers and publicists. They assailed the Civil Code of 1898 which 
continued to embody many of the ideals of the old family system. 
They, then, urged “the liberalization of the family laws,” and de- 
manded “greater freedom of the individual from family control and 
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an enhancement of the position of women vis-a-vis that of men." 
As might be expected, however, the reformers' efforts came to naught 
because of the strong reaction of the traditionalists. 


A victory for the modernizers, however, appeared to have been 
won after the 1918 Rice Riot. At the outset, the riot was started by 
housewives in fishing villages and in the Eta (untouchable) commu- 
nities who had suffered most from the grim realities of life. Later 
the riot spread with the support of many housewives in various cities 
and localities, and finally the riot was put down by the government 
army. In 1919, an Emergency Legal Commission of Enquiry was 
established to study the social unrest caused by the riot and to make 
some recommendations. According to the commission's recommen- 
dations, published in 1925 and 1927: 


The power of the househead were to be lessened, parental 
control over marriage reduced, and the independence of women 
to be somewhat enhanced. 


Nevertheless, these recommendations were never put into 
effect, and the likelihood of their implementation decreased as the 
army gradually gained power in the thirties. The voices of the re- 
formers were silenced and, therefore, women did not fare any better 
in the thirties under the militarists, who emphasized the traditional 
moral customs. Accordingly, change regarding the women's sub- 
ordinate status came only at the end of World War II. 


The New Woman in the Post-War Japan 


During the post-war period, the change in Japanese women has 
been especially conspicuous. So much so that Japanese men joking- 
ly comment that stockings and women are stronger since the war. 


First and foremost are the legal changes in the status of women. 
The new Constitution of Japan (1946) provided for equality under 
the law and the respectability of individuals, and other laws abolished 
discrimination between the sexes in conformity with the provisions 
of the Constitution. 


All women of 20 years of age or over were given the right to 
vote and to be elected to public office. In 1946, therefore, the Japa- 
nese women could exercise their suffrage for the first time. In that 
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year approximately 67% of the women electorate cast their ballots, 
and 39 out of the 89 women candidates were elected to the National 
Diet. According to an official statement: 


Since then, through the elections of members of the House 
of Representatives, of the House of Councillors, and of the local 
assemblies, the voting rate of women has been always over 


6090. 


As time went by, however, the number of women candidates and 
the election rate of women in the elections of both Houses as well 
as in local elections became very small For example, the number 
of women in the House of Representatives declined from 39 in 1946 
to 7 in 1973, even as the House itself grew from 466 members to 
491.9 As of 1977, women representation has remained low with 
only six women in the House of Representatives and somewhat more 
in the House of Councillors. 


As for education after the war, coeducation was introduced and 
more girls began getting a higher education. Eighty-five out of 
every hundred public educational institutions are now coed.“ Just 
as many girls as boys (85% in both cases) move from junior high 
school, the last stage of compulsory education, to senior high school. 
Today the percentage of women and men going to college is equal. 
It should be noted, however, that girls go mostly to the two-year 
junior colleges, where they study home economics, literature, and 
teacher training; while men fill up the four-year universities. In 
1971, only 18.5 per cent of the four-year university students were 
female, while in the junior colleges 83.2 per cent of students were 
women. Most of the junior colleges, in fact, are regarded as finish- 
ing schools, where girls go before they marry. Yet, it can be said 
that: 


Thanks partly to increased educational opportunities and 
partly to the labour shortage in Japan, women have become 
doctors, bureaucrats, professors and bussinesswomen in num- 
bers; their mothers, not to mention their grandmothers would 
have thought fantastic.© 


~ In regard to employment, the entry of women into various kinds 
of occupations was started during World War Two, to replace the 
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working men summoned to the colors. After the war, however, 
more and more women began to take additional jobs. The total 
number of working women was about 3,000,000 in 1948, and it grew 
to over 10,960,000 in 1970, which accounted for 33.2% of the total 
employment. Furthermore, the female population of the labour 
force reached 19,960,000 in 1974, which was 38% of the country’s 
labour force. 


During the 10 years from 1960 to 1970, the most remarkable in- 
crease in the number of working women took place in the manufac- 
turing industries, the personal service industries, and in wholesale 
and retail trades. These were followed by banking, insurance and 
real estate. According to a 1974 statistic, more than 8095 of work- 
ing women were concentrated in manufacturing, personal service 
and the wholesale and retail trades. 


While until 1950, the majority (about 60%) of the Japanese 
workingwomen continued to be engaged, as in pre-war times, in 
agriculture and in forestry, it is interesting to note that with the 
growth of Japan's economy since 1955 the number of working women 
in agriculture and forestry fell greatly. In 1974 only 17% of work- 
ing women remained in these industries." This was due to the in- 
creased industrialization of Japan. 


Today, Japanese women hold professional and technical jobs. 
Among them are hundreds of thousands of teachers, doctors and 
pharmacists. Women are active in such fields as mass communica- 
tions, advertising, foreign trade, and even scientific technology. New 
opportunities for women are also opening up in fields that have al- 
ways been male preserves. For instance, Midori Sato operates a 
detective agency that employee 30 people, including her own hus- 
band. She is so well thought of that the Imperial Palace asked her 
to investigate the background of a young woman whom Crown 
Prince Akihito wanted to marry. Mrs. Sato approved.” 


In 1974 Aiko Noda became the first woman to sit on Japan's 
High Court, the equivalent to the United States' Court of Appeals. 
She observed: 


Perhaps twenty years ago I was a pioneer. But these days 
things are different and there are fewer obstacles for women.” 
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Now, while many jobs still remain closed to Japanese women, 
the barriers to their advance are breaking down, as in Aiko Noda’s 
case. But is it noteworthy that women constitute only 8% of doc- 
tors, half of 1% of the lawyers, and 1५ of civil servants in managerial 
jobs. They comprise half the elementry school teachers, but only 
1% of all elementary school principlas. Moreover, despite the law 
of equal pay for equal work, the pay of Japanese women averages 
only one-half that of men, and men get all the choice position.” And, 
with the increase of working women who continue their work after 
marriage, the shortage of such facilities as day-care centers raises 
complicated issues. 


In discussing today’s Japanese women in employment, we can- 
not help but think of the traditional Japanese society, in which a girl 
from a good family would rarely have been permitted to work be- 
fore marriage. Nowadays, however, work outside the home is the 
norm even for well-to-do-girls. As Paul F. Langer points out: 


They are eager to escape the restrictions of the home, have 
fun and gain sophistication — and perhaps, a husband — through 
employment in one of Japan’s modern, large-scale enterprises. 
Such girls are swelling the ranks of what the Japanese call 
‘BG’ (an abbreviation of the Japanese-coined words ‘business 
girl’, meaning a girl working in a business enterprise). Smartly 
dressed and made up, they set the style in the larger cities to- 
day.” 


Today’s Japanese society sheds its prejudice against the working 
women. 


The position of Japanese women in marriage and the family 
has also been liberalized since the war. Since 1947 the principle 
of equality of sexes is established in relation to freedom of marriage 
and divorce, property and inheritance rights, parental rights, and 
so forth. 


By law parents may not force their children into marriage 
against their wishes. Parental consent is no longer required for 
marriage over the age of twenty, and below that age the consent of 
one parent will suffice. Regarding divorce, it is no longer a unila- 
teral act of the husband. According to the new Code, infidelity by 
the husband, not only by the wife, can be a ground for judicial di- 
vorce. Women can now, therefore, obtain a divorce as easily as 
men. And alimony as well as settlements are now as commonplace 
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as they are in the United States, although the amounts are smaller. 
As for the inheritance of property, it is now based on equal division 
between children of both sexes with a reserved portion for a surviv- 
ing spouse. The new provision removes from the husband the for- 
mer powers to restrict his wife’s exercise of property rights. The 
new Code also does away with the category of “shoshi” — illegiti- 
mate children of the husband which the old Code required the wife 
to recognize as her own. Husbands and wives now cooperate to- 
gether and determine their place of residence by mutual consent. 
Where once the father was the sole authority under the law, parents 
now share authority in the upbringing and education of their child- 
ren. The new Code eliminates the position of househead and the 
powers over family members which it entails.” 


These new laws proclaimed the equality of the sexes in matters 
pertaining to marriage and the family. Yet, it is hardly believed 
that the emancipation of Japanese women can be realized by a 
mere change in the laws. Thus, Kurt Steiner rightly cautioned that: 


...a system that is as strongly entrenched in the past and 
has as far-reaching ramifications as the Japanese family system 
cannot be altered by the strike of the pen of any lawmaker.?6 


Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that the enactment of the 
new laws has had considerable effect in elevating the status of Japa- 
nese women. 


Aside from the legal changes discussed thus far, there is no dis- 
crimination between the sexes regarding freedom of assembly, asso- 
ciation, and speech. Japanese women have begun to organize them- 
selves into political, religious, and economic groupings such as, for 
example, Housewive's Federation, the League of Women Voters, 
YWCA, WCTU (the Women's Christian Temperance Union), the 
Council Regional Women's Clubs, the Council Widow's Organiza- 
tion, etc. Today, "two thirds of the female population belong to 
some kind of active women’s association,"" and their collective 
voices are heeded to an extent undreamed of in pre-war days. 


In addition to the legal protection and safeguards, technological 
changes have also freed the Japanese housewife from much of the 
drudgery which used to keep her busy in the home all day long. 
House appliances have given her more free time. For example, 
electrical appliances such as refrigerators and washing machines 
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have reduced the time spent on shopping and laundering. The.post- 
war invention of the electric rice cooker has also been a tremendous 
boon to the Japanese housewife. Television is also thought to have 
helped perfect the liberation of Japanese women. 


The increase in social mobility associated with urbanization has 
weakened the traditional extended family concept — “the elaborate, 
many generationed structure of siblings and in-laws and adopted 
sons, of ‘main families’ and ‘branch families’ ruled by paterfamilia- 
ses on the principles of unbroken family line and inheritance by the 
oldest son.” Consequently, many young couples are now setting 
up their own nuclear family — a family comprising of a married 
couple and their children. This is shown by the fact that the aver- 
age number of persons in a household in 1965 was 4.05. It then 
shrunk to 3.7 in 1972.” 


As the nuclear family comes in, many Japanese women begin 
to lead a life apart from the harshness of their mother-in-law. As 
we have discussed. already, in the old dispensation, a son's new wife 
was virtually her mother-in-law’s maid. With a reduction in the 
size of the average family, it became easier for the average Japa- 
nese housewife to take care of her duties and still have some free 
time left for outside activities. Furthermore, instead of being urged 
by the government to produce children every year, like animals in 
the field, Japanese women were pleasantly startled to hear that they 
should practice birth control. In more recent years, the birth rate 
in Japan has been about 17 per 1,000, one of the lowest in the world. 
In connection with birth control in Japan; a foreign observer remark- 
ed: 


Nowadays, a great many Japanese women have themselves 
sterilized after their first or second child. The pill is gaining 
' ground, and, consequently, abortions are becoming less frequent. 


Continuing to say: 
This wholesale acceptance of birth control, unique in world 
history, has been so successful that the government, faced with 
a possible depletion of the national work force, is considering a 
change of policy.?! 


Today, in Japan, relations betweeri the sexes have unquestion- 
ably become far freer than they had been. Men sometimes do the 
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dishes, and it is commonplace to see young couples stroll hand-in- 
hand through city streets, a thing unheard of in the past. Young 
people, boys and girls, gather for long hours in coffee shops. They 
also roar noisily about the town on motorcycles or scooters. In re- 
cent years one can also see millions of young Japanese women wear- 
ing, not the kimono (traditional women’s dress in Japan), but jeans. 
They think jeans are very American, and yet, they have become an 
integral part of the Japanese life style.@ | 


Increasingly, women are bringing their sexual affairs questions 
and problems out into the open. Some women’s magazines print a 
continual stream of articles and surveys about sex and the young 
girl. For example, in the May 1976 issue of Fujin-Korong, a popu- 
lar Japanese women's magazine, included are articles such as: 
"What is Sexual Freedom?"; “Women can Love Many Men at the 
Same Time"; "The Reason for Recommending Wife-Swapping”; 
“Happy Divorce I Have Experienced"; and so forth. 


Now Japanese girls often summarize the qualifications of an 
eligible boyfriend in a cynical cliche: “Iye tsuki, car tsuki, baba 
nuki”, (with a house, with a car, without an old lady). 


Today a wife usually has control of the household finances. Ex- 
plaining how the Japanese woman is the target of the consumer- 
marketing man, Frank Gibney went so far as to say: 


She controls most of the money. Today, in almost 90 per 
cent of Japanese households, the husband brings home his 
monthly pay.envelope and turns it over to the wife. She doles 
out his pocket money, decides about purchases, and does most 


of the buying.55 


These things are depressing or rather shocking in the eyes of 
the older generation who remembers vividly the withdrawn, silent, 
subdued women of Japan. Perhaps the contemptuous feeling to- 
ward the new Japanese woman may best be illustrated by the case 
of Shoichi Yokoi, the Japanese Imperial Army corporal who lived 
in a cave on Guam for 28 years and only emerged from that hiding 
place in January, 1972 about whom Time magazine reported: 


Youth is not the only group that.Yokoi finds dismally al- 
tered. Women, he rages, have become ‘monsters’. Virtue has 
‘all but gone from them’, and so has gentleness — ‘they screech 
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like apes’. In Tokyo, right after his return from Guam, he saw 
a woman who proved typical of many Japanese females. ‘She 
was in what is known as a mini. Her hair was dyed red, her 
fingernails were painted, and her eyes were so shadowed in pur- 
ple that she looked like a ghost. She was everything I didn’t 
dream about in the jungle’. 


The magazine goes on to say: 


What he did dream of was the kind of girl he knew before 
he was shipped off to war: "Then women were everything that 
made life blissful for men — virtuous, obedient to commands 
from menfolk, lovely to look at, gentle and retiring. 


This is how the modern Japanese women have struck the older 
generation. 


The Tenacity of Old Custom 


After the war, nothing and no one in Japan has changed as much 
as the woman. Yet, the position of women in Japan still seems to be 
a subordinate one. In villages and rural towns, especially, life con- 
tinues to follow the old ways. 


One may notice that tbe husband still is supreme in his house. 
The wife must never call her husband by his first name. She should 
not omit the honourable title due to her husband. So she will ad- 
dress her husband as Sir. The father as the male head of the house- 
hold is served first at meals. In the family bath, the husband, and 
then the sons have absolute priority at the pinewood bathtub or at 
the ceramic basin. The father receives with a nod the deep bows 
of his family. 


In terms of American standards, there are many other subordi- 
nations which make women come second to men. For example, 
when her husband receives guests in their home, the wife, most of 
the time, eats in the kitchen. In this respect, an American describ- 
ed his own experience: 


Within five days after first reaching Japan, I was guest for 
dinner in a Japanese house at which the wife did not feel en- 
titled to eat with the men, talked animatedly with her husband 
but said ‘yes’ to his every remark, and trotted rather than walk- 
ed back and forth to the kitchen. 
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The same American cautioned American women newly arriving in 
Japan that “if they board elevators first, as is the custom at home, 
they bump into men who are boarding first, as is the custom in 
Japan. So it is not unusual in Japan that a woman steps back 
to allow her husband to go first and she will let him take the last 
empty seat on the subway. 


For Japanese workingwomen there are legal protection and safe- 
guards, which allow maternity leave, ban underground labour, gua- 
rantee twice-daily nursing periods for mothers of babies, and pro- 
vide for menstruation leave. Yet one can still witness residual 
forms of discrimination, not only financial as we have already dis- 
cussed, but more subtle patterns which include relegating women 
to serving tea and waiting on men in various ways. As Horbis 
explained: 

The most scandalous evasion is the ‘thirty and out’ custom, 
whereby employers fire white-collar women at that age or ear- 
lier on such grounds as that girls are just ‘office flowers’ whose 
job (as one feminist puts it) is ‘to meet guests, to be charming 
and young, and to pour tea.'? 


Consequently, it is not unusual that women rarely move on to 
senior jobs and are often denied promotions equal to those of men. 


In Japan a small group of lawyers and feminists were recently 
pressing for the dismissal of a law school dean for his statement that 
women lawyers should get out of the legal profession and stay home. 
Nevertheless, judging from reports filed with the investigating com- 
mittee by four professor-judges, change does not seem to be immi- 
nent. In their reports male chauvinism prevails: 


‘I don’t like girls to study because girls who like to study 
are not charming. That is my personal opinion.’ 


‘I think it is better for women to become housewives and 
mothers than to become businesswomen, because to marry and 
have children is a very valuable task. I recommend that wo- 
men not be lawyers. It is the traditional Japanese system.’ 


‘If a woman requires maternity leave, her male colleagues 
have to work harder, so men judges don’t welcome women 
lawyers as judges. If women have the will to achieve difficult 
tasks, they should study harder and have more ability than 
men.’” 
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There is also another indication of the disadvantages that Japa- 
nese women have in connection with divorce. This is true despite 
the fact that legally getting a divorce in Japan is very simple. If 
the couple agrees on the divorce (and 90 per cent of them do) they 
just march down to their local ward office and submit a form that 
has been signed by two adult witnesses. The cost is nominal. Di- 
vorce in Japan, however, brings social stigma and loss of face. In 
the recent years the divorce rate in Japan was only one out of ten 
marriages as compared to one out of three in the United States.?! 
Of course, divorced women can also make their way in Japanese 
society. But it is very difficult in Japan where male prerogatives 
are still all-pervasive. It “is thus liable to discourage all but the 
most unhappily married or the strongest in character."? 


Another example of the low status of Japanese women may be 
discussed in the light of arranged marriages. Today there is no 
doubt that the love marriages are gaining in popularity. The Im- 
perial family itself set an example in this respect. Crown Prince 
Akihito reportedly met his future wife, Michiko, on the tennis court 
in a fashionable mountain resort near Tokyo. Akihito succeeded in 
his love marriage in spite of considerable opposition from court con- 
servatives.? 


Most marriages in Japan (roughly two out of three marriages), 
however, are still arranged by the families. Marrying the women 
their parents have chosen, many Japanese males are prone to keep 
family and romantic love separate, as was the case of traditional 
Japanese society. Thus, it is not unusual to see men fulfill their 
romantic love through their relationships with other women. On 
the other hand, for many Japanese females, they are put in the posi- 
tion of simply dreaming romantic love and putting up with the dou- 
ble standard. By Western yardsticks Japanese women must be 
very unhappy. 


The vicissitudes of prostitution (one of the Japanese words for 
which is baishun, or "selling spring") can be regarded as another 
indicator of the status of women. 


Historically speaking, the brothels in which Japanese girls 
worked were mostly concentrated in the regulated.areas throughout 


91. Horbis, op. cit., p. 34. 

92. The New York Times, May 6, 1975, p. 44. 

93. The New York Times Magazine, September 26, 1971, p. 64. 

94. Delassus, op. cit, p. 127. Today there has been also an amalgamation of old 
tradition (arranged marriage) and modern custom (love marriage). Son or 
daughter falls in love and then he or she asks parents consent or approval. 
If they consent, then marriage takes place. 
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the country. These were often surrounded by walls or moats, like 
Tobita in Osaka and Yoshiwara in Tokyo. Yoshiwara became the 
most famous in Japan and lasted from the early 1600’s until its end 
by government decree on the first day of April, 1958. 


In its heyday, it was a city within a city, with fine shops 
and all the sources of supply and service it needed to function 
as a municipal entity. Called the Fuyajo (the castle that knows 
no night), it closed its gates at midnight, which was the hour 
of curfew, but the revelers trapped within merely continued 
their bacchanalia until the gates were opened again at six o’clock 
the following morning.?5 


The prostitutes confined to the environs of Yoshiwara were almost 
similar to the birds in the cage. They could leave Yoshiwara for 
only two reasons: “to visit dying parents or, in a group, to see the 
cherry blossoms in Ueno,which betokens the importance of cherry- 
blossom viewing in the Japanese scheme of things.’ 


As the status of women was rising after the Second World War, 
Japanese wives began to cry out against money spent on geisha par- 
ties, bar girls, and whores.” A vocal minority of Japanese house- 
wives demanded that the government take steps to abolish legalized 
prostitution, including, of course, Yoshiwara. In 1949 laws were 
already introduced to abolish Yoshiwara and all places like it. For 
nine years the male members of the Diet fought this. Finally, in 
1958, prostitution was forbidden and Yoshiwara, as well as other 
places like it, were abolished. 


Oddly enough, according to the Anti-Prostitution Law, it be- 
came a crime for a woman to sell her body, and yet it was not a crime 
for a man to buy it. In 1966, therefore, Japanese women tried to 
correct this oversight. They attempted the passage of a bill that 
would make it illegal for a man to buy the services of a prostitutes 
or even to ask anyone to help find such a woman. Nevertheless, 
the bill was defeated, mainly for the reason that Japan’s male law- 
makers were in no mood to consider any extension of the Anti-Pro- 
stitution Law. 


The abolition of Japan’s red-light districts did not eliminate the 
prostitutes. Most of the former prostitutes went underground, ren- 
dering their services in the guise of masseuses, girl guides, Turkish 


95. Seward, op. cit, p. 91. For a detailed discussion on Yoshiwara in Tokyo, 
see Longstreet, op. cit., pp. 9-225. 

96. Seward, loc. cit. . 

97. It should be noted that unlike a prostitute a geisha and a bar girl do not 
usually earn their living by sexual favours. 

98. Seward. op. cit., p. 93. 
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bath attendants, waitresses, cabaret hostesses, and models at nude- 
posing studios. Today those who work with pimps find themselves 
slaves to masters more heartless and demanding than any Yoshi- 
wara brothel-keeper. 


The degradation of the Japanese women of the past may be also 
seen in terms of tourism. According to an entertainment guide to 
Japanese night life, it presents advice about modern Japanese girls 
available to the tourist who thinks of himself as a sensualist: 


Japanese woman is a national treasure. At her best, she is 
a living art form ... and much too good to be true. But she. 
is true ... Japan puts armies of young women to work in facto- 
ries and offices, but it also employs thousands more like lilies 
of the field, neither to toil nor spin, but mainly to gladden the 
heart and beautify the scene...” 


This sound outrageous to those who regard and treat women as true 
human beings. 


Japanese men with the long history of exploitation of women 
are shamelessly looking for their hedonism even outside their coun- 
try, especially the neighbouring countries. Of course, sightseeing 
must be the prevalent motive when the Japanese tour Europe or the 
United States, and the groups include both husbands and wives. 
Nevertheless, many groups who go to nearby countries in Asia are 
entirely made up of men. In this case the motive of their desire 
to travel is “a little wander plus a lot of lust.”!% 


For example, according to a description of Japanese tourists 
made by a Japanese newspaperman in Bangkok, Thailand: 


... group-tour guides there, with flags held high, common- 
ly march their platoons into bordellos and crisply call out the 
numbers of rooms to which each man has been assigned. ° 


To our disgust, it is a safe, orderly, and accepted part of the tourist 
business. 


A JAL stewardess who flies to Taiwan also makes a shocking 
report that "men on the planes unabashedly summon her to ask, 
‘How much does it cost in Taipei?’ "€? 


In South Korea, Japanese men seek out kisaeng (Korean coun- 
lerpart of the Japanese geisha) parties. Some indignant girls from 


99. Quoted in Longstreet, op. cit, p. 221. 
100. Horbis, op. cit., p. 176. $ 

101. Ibid., pp. 176-177. 

102. Ibid., p. 177. 
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a Christian Women's University went so far as to stage a demon- 
stration at the Kimpo Airport in Seoul against Japanese kisaeng 
tourism. Their placards made this appeal: 


Morals are corrupted and personalities degraded just to 


earn foreign currency Stop the prostitution tours that are 
turning our fatherland into a red-light district for Japanese 
men. 103 


Thankfully their protest was soon taken up by women in Japan who 
staged a similar demonstration at Tokyo's Haneda Airport. The 
Japanese women carried placards “pleading with the ‘sex animals’ 
to ‘feel ashamed,’ and to cease and desist from ‘prostitution sight- 
seeing.’ "^ Despite this joint Korean-Japanese women’s struggle, 
the same malpractices are still going on. 


Considering these facts, Japanese men still seem to take for 
granted their privilege to have sex outside the home. Pearl Buck 
who is well versed in Japanese culture, ruefully observed: “The 
Japanese man has not yet learned to enjoy woman as a human be- 
ing."105 


Thus, it is obvious that the supremacy of the male still holds in 
all areas of Japanese life. 


Conclusion 


One should not hastily conclude, however, that the tradition of 
male dominance did always prevail in Japan. As we have discuss- 
ed already, there had been clear-cut matriarchal overtones at times 
in the distant: past. In other words, Japanese women once played 
important roles in various fields of their society based on a matri- 
archal system 


- But even that much of their privileged status ultimately went 
downhill, especially throughout the Feudalistic Age which lasted 
until Japan decided to open its doors to the outer world in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century 


Though Japan began to emerge as one of the modern nations 
since the middle of the last century, women were still placed in the 
lowest position of society. It was only after World War Two that 
Japanese women were liberated legally and spiritually from the old 
bondage of the family system. For the first time in the history of 


103. Sekai, ed., Letters From South Korea, trans. by David L. Swain (New York: 
IDOC/North America, 1976), p. 86. 

104. Horbis, op. cit, p. 177. 7 

105. Buck, op. cit, p. 128. 
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Japan, women were :allowed to know and to enjoy their human 
rights. By the new Constitution and new civil laws they are now 
guaranteed the right to participate in various activities in their 
society on an equal basis with men. Although their numbers are 
still small, women now play important roles in many fields. 


But old attitudes die hard. The customs of the centuries and 
inherent traditions cannot be changed simply by Western example 
or even by constitutional decrees or labour law revisions. 


The weight of tradition that casts women as mothers and wives 
has so far been a formidable block to the big and radical liberation 
movement. But it is also true that today’s Japanese women are 
slowly becoming more aware of their disfavoured status. This self- 
awareness of Japanese women should be considered a hopeful sign 
that may eventually liberate them. The passions that sparked the 
American feminist movement in the recent past may yet be seen in 
Japan. Time will tell. 


YASKA AND THE PADAPATHA OF SAKALYA 
By 
S. A. UPADHYAYA 


YASKA knows well the tradition of the Padakaras of the Rgveda. 

In fact, he emphatically points out that the analysis of word is 
not possible without the knowledge of etymology. cf. athapidaman- 
tarena padavibhago na vidyate.! ‘Moreover, without this (i.e. the 
science of etymology) the division into words (of the samhita text) 
is not possible.” To divide the samhita text into different 
padas, one must know their meaning; and for the pada- 
artha-jnàna, the knowledge of the Nirukta-sastra is inevitable. cf. 
arthavasena hi padanyavatisthante, na cedam antarenarthaparijni- 
namasti tasmad ata eva padavibhagaprasiddhir iti? Thus a Pada- 
kara is an etymologist first. To illustrate his point, Yaska refers 
to the word avasáya which the Padakara splits in two different deri- 
vations. Let us examine these two contexts: 


(i) Rgveda: X.169.1: 


mayobhürváto abhí vatüsrá 
árjasvatirósadhirá rigantam / 

pivasvatirjivddhanyah pibantv- 
avaséya padvdte rudra mrla // 

Translation: May the delightful wind blow towards the. cows. 
May they eat the nourishing herbs. May the fattened ones, rich 
in life, drink (water); O Rudra, be gracious to the provision en- 
dowed with feet (i.e. to the cows who provide food to people, parti- 
cularly when they are travelling). 

The word avasáya is dative singular of avasa.? Therefore the 
Padakara has not slit up the word avaséya in the padapātha. cf. ava- 
tergatyarthasyásau nimakaranah tasmannavagrhnanti.4 
1. Nirukta 1.17.1. 

2. Durgacarya’s comm. on Nirukta 1.17.1. 

3. The word avasá is derived from the root av ‘to go’ with the addition of the 
suffix asa; cf. Nighanfu IL14, avasd, thus, means “that with the help of which 
one goes on a journey, i.e. ‘provision’; in the context it refers to the cows; cf, 
avasdya annüya gorüpüya — Sayanabhasya; padváte avasdya: “wandelnden 
Zehrung" — Geldner; “die fussbegabte NaHrung”, d.h, das Vieh, dessen Milch 


die tagliche Nahrung bietet" — Grassmann. Wörterbuch zum Rigveda, col, 128. 
4. Nirukta 1.17.2. 
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(ii) Rgveda 1.104.1: 
Yónista indra nisáde akari 
támá ni sida svünó márvà / 
vimücya. váyo' vasáyásvan 6056 
vdstorvéhiyasah prapitvé // 


Translation: O Indra, a seat is prepared for you for sitting; 
(coming) like a neighing horse, occupy it, having freed the birds and 
unyoked the horses? who are your better carriers to destination$ both 
by day and at night. 


Here the word avasáya is to be derived from the root sd, with 
the addition of the preposition ava; ava + sé means ‘to unbind, to 
release’. avasáya, therefore, is split up as ava saya in the pada- 
pātha. cf. "avasüyáévün" iti syatirupasrsto vimocane tasmüdavagr- 
hnanti.7 


The padapaütha does help in the correct understanding of the 
samhita text. To illustrate, the padapütha, rightly explains the 
word rodasi as singular at Rgveda V .56.8: l 


rátham nú márutam vayám 
Sravasyimé huvāmahe / 

á yásmin tasthaü suránani bibhrati 
sácà maritsu Todas // 


Translation: We, indeed, invoke the fame-seeking chariot of 
the Maruts, on which together with the Maruts, has stood Rodasi, 
carrying the delightful gifts. 


The word rodasi is singular and refers to the beloved of the 
Maruts.9 


Yaska does not follow the padapétha blindly, though he recog- 
nises its importance in interpreting the samhita text. He criticises 
the Padakara Sakalya for incorrect splitting of the word vayah as 


5. Váyah-Nom. plu. of ví. Here it is construed as an irregular Acc. plu. Indra's 
horses are often compared to birds to suggest their great speed. Sayana ex- 
plains váyah as a$vabandhanürthün rasmin; “das Geflügel (collect-iv), bildlich 
von Indra's Rossen” — Grassmann, Wörterbuch zum Rigveda, col. 1214, “die 
Kraft ausspannend, die Rosse anhaltend" — Geldner; “having unyoked and 
brought to a halt the flying horses" — Velankar, H. D. Hymns to Indra:in 
Mandala I, Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. XVIII, 2, Sept. 1949, p. 21. 

6. Prapitvá is derived, following Velankar, from pra-pat, meaning ‘resting place, 
destination’. 

7. Nirukta 1.17.2 

8. According to Yaska, rodasi is the wife of Rudra (Nirukta XI.49.2). Sayana 

explains as: rudrasya patni marutüm mata / yadvà rudro vüyuh / tatpatni 

madhyamika devi / It rather refers to the beloved of the Maruts; cf. Rgveda 

1.167.3; VL50.5 (mimyáksa yésu rodasi nú devi): VI.66.6, etc. 
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va/yáh in his Nirukta VI.28.3. The Rgvedic mantra under discus- 
sion is X.29.1: 
váne ná và yo nyadhayi cākáñ- 
chicirvam stómo bhuranivajigah / 
ydsyédindrah purudinesu hota 
nrnám náryo nrtamah ksapüvàn // 


Translation: ‘He who is released in the fuel like Soma in the 
tub, is laid down; he has loved (the hymn). The pure hymn has 
awakened you two, O restless Gods, of which alone in ample days, 
Indra and the priest (who is) most heroic among heroes, a friend 
of the nights, kind to men, have been enamoured.’’? 


Yàska discusses only the first püda. He reads vàyah as one 
word and explains it as “8 young bird; an offspring of a bird" (veh 
putrah). Sskalya in his padapatha reads vayah as two words: và/ 
yüh/Yàska objects to this reading of Sakalya and points out that it 
contradicts the accent of the finite verb ni/adhayi/. If yah is taken 
as a separate word, the verb adhéyi should have been accented. 
cf. veti ca ya iti ca caküra Sakalya udéttam tvevamakhyatamabhavis- 
gadasusamüptascürthah/.? Besides the reading và yah leaves the 
sense incomplete. 'The word và cannot be understood either in the 
sense of samuccaya or vikalpa in the context. It cannot have the 
sense of upamd as the same sense is conveyed by the word ná. The 
word yah also has no meaning in the context.!! Yaska, therefore, 
disapproves the padapatha of Sakalya and prefers to read vàyah as 
one word. May be, Yàska had some other padakira to support his 
standpoint. 


In a few cases, Yaska, in his enthusiasm for etymologising, dis- 
regards the padapatha. To illustrate: Rgveda V .39.1: 


yádindar citra meháná- 
sti tvédatamadrivah / 
Tüdha sténno vidadvasa 
ubhayahastya bhara // 


9, Velankar, H.D., Hymns to Indra in Mandala X, Journal of the University of 
Bombay, Vol. XXI, 2, Sept. 1952, p. 9 

10. Nirukta VI.28.3, Read Durgacarya’s comm: “va” iti “yah” iti ca pade cakāra 
$ükalyah padakarah / tadetad vicüryamàmam ma sidhu bhavati, kim küranam / 

. evam etasmin padadvaye sati, yadetat akhyitam nyadhüyiti etat udüttam 
abhavisyat vadvrttat parasya nityamakhyátasya nighéto na bhavatiti laksanavido 
manyante, na cedamudattam, tasmat yah iti nedam yadvrttam / kim tarhi / 
vayah iti ekam padam / 

11. Read Durgacarya’s comm:  evametasmin padadvaye sati mantrasyirtho’ 
susamüpto bhavati / katham / dvipadatve hi sati “va” Sabdasyirthena kenacit 
bhavitavyam, na ceha vikalpah samuccayo va kascidartho’ sti / syàdetat 
upamartho bhavisyatiti tadapi na sambhavati, nakürenopamarthasya krtatvāt 
ya ityasyapiprthagbhiitasya na ka$cidartho'sti / tasmüdakhyatasya | anudütta- 
tvadarthasambhavacca dvipadatve “vayah” ityetadekapadameva “sakuniputrah” 
eva cüsyübhidhaeyah upapadyate / 
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. Translation: O wonderful? Indra, O wielder of thunderbolt, 
bring us with (your) both hands that gift which is assigned by you 
(to us) in your liberality, O finder of wealth. l 


Here the word mehánā is explained by Yāska in two ways: 
(i) maùhanīya — i.e. worthy to be given. The word is derived 
from manh “to give”. (ii) yanma iha nāstīti, i.e. “whatever is not 
mine here”. Here the word mehánā is supposed to be consisting of 
three words: me, iha and nā. This second interpretation is, ob- 
viously against the padapātha. However it may be noted that 
Gārgya in his padapatha of the Sāmaveda (1.345) analyses the word 
mehánā into three words me iha nā. 


At Rgveda 1.142.10 Yaska! reads three words puri và dram 
as one word, notwithstanding the padapatha. The Mantra is: 


ténnasturipamddbhutam 

puri váram puri tmánā / 
tvdsta pósüya vi syatu 

rüyé nábhà no asmayüh // 


Translation: May Tvastr, loving us, himself release often that 
wonderful, abundant, — indeed sufficiently abundant — semen (ex- 
isting) in our navel for the sake of prosperity (of our race) and 
riches. E 


Here the words purú váram are analysed in the padapafha as 
purü/và/áram/meaning “abundant” (puri) enough (dram).” 
Yàska however understands puruváram as one word, meaning “‘col- 
lected” (sambhrtam). 


Similarly while interpreting Rgveda 1.105.18, Yaska! under- 
stands māsakrt (maker of months and fortnights) as one word, 
whereas the padapitha reads two words: mé/sakrt/(mé = me; 
sakrt = once). Durgacarya in his commentary on Nirukta V.21.1 
refers to this tradition of the padapatha, viz. ma/sakrt/. 


Yàska, sometimes, explains a word according to the padapatha 
as well as in his own way to accommodate his etymology. 


12. citra is vocative. Yaska reads citram, and construes it as an adj. to rddhah. 

13. Yaska understands mehéné (f) as an adj. to rédhah (n). It is better to under- 
stand mehdné as an adverbial instrumental meaning “liberally”. The word is 
derived from mih “to shower”. cf. Grassmann: Wörterbuch zum Rigveda, col. 
1064; “die Gabe, die freigebig von dir zugeteilt wird” — Geldner. 

14. Nirukta VI21. 

15. Nirukta V.21.1; cf. másakrnmüsánüm càrddhamásánam ca kartā bhavati / 
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To illustrate: Rgveda VI.75.2: 
dhánvanā gá dhánvanàjím jayema 
dhénvana tivréh samádo jayema / 
dhánuh $átrorapakamám krnoti 
dhánvanà sárvàh pradíéo jayema // 


Translation: With the bow, may we win the cattle; with the 
bow, the battle; may we win the fierce battles with the bow. The 
bow produces aversion for an enemy; may we conquer all the (four) 
quarters with the bow. 


Here the word samádah means “a battle". Yaska first gives 
his own interpretation as sam adah, i.e. “eating together", i.e, “a 
battle" where people appear to devour each other. Then follow- 
ing the padapàtha he explains the word as: sam-madah “raging to- 
gether”.!7 f 


Thus Yāska has not only recognised the importance of the 
padapāțha in the interpretation of the samhitā-text but has also cri- 
tically assessed it. In his enthusiasm for etymology, he, sometimes, 
disregards the padapatha and splits the word in his own way, and 
in a few cases, explains them. in a manner which cannot be easily 
accepted. His readings which are different from the pada-text of 
Sakalya probably indicate that he might have followed a different 
tradition of the padapatha. 2 


16. cf. Nirukta IX.16.1: samadah samado vitteh / Durgacarya explains: sampar- 
vasya atteh bhaksanarthasya, bhaksita iva hi tatra parasparatah / 

17. cf. Nirukta IX.16.1: sammado và madateh / Durgacarya explains: samhrstüstatra 
hi parasparato yuddhyante / = 


JAINISM QUA HINDUISM 
H. S..URSEKAR 


IN this paper I propose to consider the position of Jainism vis-a-vis 
Hinduism. It is indeed a controversial topic and hence it calls 
for a detached attitude and dispassionate approach. 


There are four. possible theories urged: 


(1) Jainism is the child of Buddhism, (2) Jainism is the child 
of Hinduism, Jaines being Hindu dissentors or reformist section of 
Hinduism, hence a sect of Hinduism, (3) Hinduism is the child of 
Jainism, (4) Jainism is considered as a separate independent pristine 
creed parallel to Hinduism. 


Regarding the first view that Jainism regarded as child of Bud- 
dhism it is true that there is a section of scholars who believe that 
Jainism is only the child of Buddhism and it is of recent origin. 
Dr. Jacobi has conclusively shown that Jainism is older than Bud- 
dhism.! Dr. Radhakrishnan following the opinions of Guerinote, 
Jacobi and Bulher has opined: “It is now conclusively established 
that Vardhamana was an historical person distinct from Gautama 
Buddha and Jainism a system quite independent of Buddhism.'? 
Dr. Winternitz has pointed out as follows: ‘An essential difference 
between the’ two religions is, however, that Jainism has always re- 
mained a national Indian Religion, whilst Buddhism developed into a 


world religion"? 


The next three views whether Hinduism is a child of Jainism 
or Jainism is a sect of Hinduism or whether Jainism and Hinduism 
are parellel creeds which developed side by side on this ancient land 
can be considered together. 


At the outset it is better to bear in mind the observation of 
Satprem a French Scholar “India is a country of vast spiritual liberty. 
So-called Hinduism is an invention of the West. The Indian speaks 
only of the eternal law (Santana Dharma).” Historically speak- 


1. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Part II, intro. p. XXXIII. 

2. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 291. 

3. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. IT, p. 425. 
4. Satprem, Shri Aurobindo, p. 22. 
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ing it is well accepted as is shown by Prof. Toynbee that the Indian 
or Vedic civilisation emerged during 2000 B.C. to 1000 B.C. That 
civilisation withered away and there after arose the Hindu civilisa- 
tion during 1000 B.C. to 1000 A.D. 


C. R. Jain a great scholar has advanced a theory that "Hinduism 
cannot possibly be the source of Jainism; on the contrary. Jainism 
may well be the source of Hinduism.” Thus Mr. Jain claims that 
Jainism is older than Hinduism and it is the latter that has borrowed 
from the former and hence Hinduism is a child of Jainism. 


But the consensus of scholarly opinion is against this view. 
Mrs. Stevenson after considering the available material has conclud- 
ed that “Modern research seems to have proved that this great mon- 
astic fraternity arose at the end of the sixth century B.C. and one 
of its great claims to interest lies in the fact that enshrined in its 
rules and precepts it has, like some slow moving glacie, brought down 
to this materialistic century the thoughts of a time when men, ignor- 
ing the present were ready to stake their all on a future life.” 


Max Weber in his book "Religion of India" described Mahavir 
as the Author of the Jain aceticism and calls Jainism as a Sect.? 


According to Jain tradition there are 24 Tirthankaras starting 
from Rhishabhdev or Adishwarji. The Jains trace their antiquity 
'inter alia on the strength of following legend namely that God Arish- 
thanemi, 22nd Tirthankar according to Jain works was the cousin of 
Lord Krishna (See: The Jain Religion and Literature (Vol. I) and 
(Introduction to Outlines of Jainism).? Archy J. Bahm writes in 
his book “Worlds Living Religions”, “Vardhaman, Mahavir who 
lived from 599 to 527 B.C. is the Chief founder of Jainism."!9 


Now the consensus of the opinion of scholars is to the effect that 
Lord Parshwanath the 23rd Tirthankar is believed to have lived from 
877 to 777 B.C. He was the son of King of Banaras. He lived about 
250 years prior to Mahavir and was the founder of Jainism and that 
the earlier 22nd Tirthankaras are not historical personages. Dr. 
Jacobi has observed "That Parshwa was a historical person, is now 
admitted by all as very probable." 


Mrs. Guseva a Russian Research Scholar in her book “Jainism” 
has said: ‘The community which was founded by the 23rd Tirthan- 


. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. I, p. 186 


5 

6.C Jain, Jain Law, p. 14 

7. Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 7 

8. Max Weber, Religion of India, p. 193. 

9. H. R. Kapadia, The Jain Religion and Literature, Vol. 1, p. 24. 
10. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Part II, intro. p. XXI. 
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kar, Parshva (Or Parshvanath) was called "Nirgrantha" (or. Niggan- 
tha), which means ‘free from fetters’ (from attachments). Both men 
and women could be members of the community.”!! 


Dr. Maurice Winternitz in his book “4 History of Indian Litera- 
ture" (Vol. II) has observed as follows: “On the strength of the 
unanimous tradition of both Buddhism and Jainas, we may take it 
as certain that Mahavira was a senior contemporary of Buddha, and 
that both were contemporaries of Kings Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
of Magadha. The year of Mahavira's death is, however, at least as 
uncettain as that of Buddha's. Appendix VI, H. Jacobi (Ind. Ant. 
9, 1880, 158 ff; SBE-45, p. xx ff.) has made it seem very probable 
that Mahavira was not the founder but only the reformer of an 
earlier sect of the Niganthas founded by Parsva. Nevertheless, 
when the tradition says that Parsva lived exactly 250 years before 
Mahavira, we are not by any means justified in taking this as a cer- 
tain historical fact.” 


According to Dr. Radhakrishnan “Vardhamana was not so much 
the founder of a new faith as the reformer of the previously exist- 
ing creed of Parsvanatha, who is said to have died in 776 B.C.”3 


Thus Jainism can be traced back historically to about 2800 years 
from today which is certainly a period less ancient than the Hindu 
Religion which spreads over a long period of at least 4,000 years. 


Having considered the historical view let us take up the geo- 
graphical argument. It was Veer Savarkar who defined Hinduism 
based on territorial basis. According to him one whose father-land 
and land of religion or sacred land extends from the ocean to the 
Indus river is a Hindu. In applying this test we find Jainism is 
essentially a religion confined to India and that the Jains consider 
India as their father-land (Pitrubhu) and that they also consider it 
as their sacred land of religion (Punyabhu) because the founders 
thereof were sons of the Soil of India including Lord Parshvanath 
and Lord Mahavir. According to the geographical significance also 
it will be reasonable to conclude that Jainism is the child of 
Hinduism. 


Turning to the definition of Hindu adopted by Supreme Cour. 
in the case of Yadnapurushdasji versus Muldas the Supreme Court 
has accepted the definition of Lok Manya Tilak as given in his Geeta 


11. Mrs. Guseva, Jainism, p. 44. 

12. Winternitz, A History of India Literature, Vol. II, p. 424. 

13. Dr. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 287. 

14. आसिन्धु सिन्धुपय न्ता यस्य भारतभूमिका । पितृभूः पृण्यभूष्चेव स॑ वे हिन्दुरिति स्मृतः ।। 
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Rahasya. According to that definition one who accepts Vedas with 
reverence and recognises the fact that the paths to salvation are 
diverse and realises the truth that the number of Gods to worship 
is large is a Hindu. 


Applying this authoritative test we find in the first instance some 
scholars saying that the Jains do not believe in the authority of 
Vedas. In this connection Ganadharavada is a very crucial book. 
It is a part of Vishesh Avashyak Bhashya by Jeenabhadra Suri who 
lived from 489 to 593 A.D. and is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant basic books on Jainism as it gives the essence of Jain Aga- 
mas. Dr. Solomon the editor of Ganadharavada has observed that 
“The Visesavasyaka-bhasya occupies a unique place in the history oí 
Jaina literature, esp. philosophical literature.” “The Ganadharavada 
occupies a peculiar position and deals with all the main topics of 
Jaina philosophy and as such can hold its own independently, like 
the Gita, as a book worthy of being studied by all curious readers.''!$ 


Lord Mahavira had attached to him 9 Ganas (schools) and 11 
Ganadharas, Chief Disciples. It is pertinent to note that Lord Maha- 
vira did never condemn the Vedas. We have the authority of Dr. 
Solomon “Another point that claims our attention is that the doubts 
of the Brahmin doubters are based on the authority of the Veda 
which at times seems to present contradictory statements. This is 
as it ought to be even though the Visesavasyaka Bhasyz is a Jaina 
work, because Indrabhuti and the other ten were originally Brah- 
manas. But what is worth appreciating is that Mahavira is not 
made to brush aside the statements of the Veda as not acceptable 
to him. But with due respect to them he explains that the contra- 
diction is only apparent. Thus the Veda is explained throughout 
the Veda and there is no attempt to condemn or cavil at the scrip- 
tures of other schools."!7 


In the Kalpa Sutra of the Jains the prophesy about Lord Maha- 
vir was that he would be a person who would know the secret of 
the four Vedas and would be the upholder of the Vedas.” 


It is true that Jains do not believe in the Divine Origin (Apau- 
rushyatwa) of the Vedas but certainly it is clear on the authority 
of Ganadharavada that nowhere has Lord Mahavir condemned or 
ran down Vedas or their authority. On the other hand we find Lord 


15. 1966 A.I.R.S.C.J. 1119 at p. 1131. 
प्रामाण्येबुद्धिवे देषु साधनानामनेकता । उपास्यानामनियमश्चेतद्वमंस्य लक्षणम्‌ ।। 
16. Ganadharavada edited by Dr. Solomon, p. 22. 
17. Ganadharavada, edited by Dr. Solomon, pp. 33-34. 
18. Kalpa Sutra of Jains, p. 47. 
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Mahavir expressing his opinion about the Vedas with reverence and 
is quoting the Vedas. 


एवं fg भूतधर्मो णाणं तब्भाव भावता बुद्धा । 
तच्णो तदभावम्मिवितं णाणं वेतसमयम्मि ॥। 


Dr. Solomon translates the above verse as follows: “Even thus 
one may have the notion that knowledge is an attribute of material 
elements, because it exists only when they exist. (But) it is not so, 
since even in their absence, there is knowledge (in general) as poin- 
ted out in the Vedic tradition."!* 


Even Charvaka the great atheist has condemned the Vedas and 
is notorious as a Veda Nindaka (calumner of Vedas) and yet nobody 
says that the followers of Charvaka are not Hindus. On the other 
hand, Jains are never dubbed as Veda Nindakas. 


The second test of a Hindu is that he should recognise the fact 
that means to salvation are diverse. This test is satisfied by the 
Jainism. In the Tatwarthasutra which is regarded as a great autho- 
rity, the first sutra lays down that: 


सम्यग्दशन-ज्ञान-चरित्राणि मोक्षमागः । 


This sutra (aphorism) represents the well known Ratna Traya 
(three jewels) known to the Jain Philosophers. It means that the 
way to salvation lies through the right belief, right knowledge and 
right conduct. 


The idea of Moksha or salvation is given in the same book as 
follows: 


कृत्स्नकम क्षयो मोक्ष: । 


That means the salvation is freedom from the bondage of Karmas. 
The decidertum of every Hindu is also the salvation or freedom from 
the cycle of births and deaths which is kept going due to the 
Karmas. According to Jainism the soul is not freed from the bond- 
age of re-birth till there is a destruction of all the Karmas. Hence 
the Jainism satisfies the second test too. 


Turning to the 3rd test namely that there must be realisation 
of the truth that the number of Gods to be worshipped is large. 
There are 24 Tirthankaras of the Jains beginning with Rhishabha- 
deva. A suggestion may be offered here as to how the number of 
Tirthankaras came to be fixed at 24. This perhaps reflects paralal- 


19. Ganadharavada, edited by Dr. Solomon, p. 7. 
20. Tattvarthasutra by Vachak Umaswati, p. 97,.verse 1. 
21. Tattvarthasutra by Vachak Umaswati, p. 131, sutra 3. 
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lism from the Hindu Theology namely that there are 24 names of 
gods mentioned in the Sandhya Vidhi performed daily by the Dwijas 
starting from Bow to Keshav, Narayan, etc. 


It is well known that Jains build their temples dedicated to 
any one of the 24 Tirthankaras who is called the Mulnayak of the 
said temple. They keep the Temples very clean and manage them 
in an orderly manner. They have a special feature called Deva 
Dravya (Temple Fund) which is used exclusively for the purpose 
of upkeep of the Temple. Jains are called Ajjas (Aryas) and be- 
long to the Aryan race. They are nowhere called as Ahindus or 
non-Hindus. 


The observations of the Supreme Court of India in the case oí 
Yajnyapurushdasji versus Muldas conclude the matter authoritative- 
ly. “Ihe development of Hindu religion and philosophy shows that 
from time to time saints and religious reformers attempted to re- 
move from the Hindu thought and practices elements of corruption 
and superstition and that led to the formation of different sects. 
Buddha started Buddhism. Mahavir founded Jainism; Basava be- 
came the founder of Lingayat religion, Dhyaneshwar and Tukaram 
initiated the Varkari cult, Guru Nanak inspired Sikhism; Daya- 
nanda founded Arya Samaj and Chaitanya began Bhakti cult; and 
as a result of the teachings of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda Hindu 
religion flowered into its most attractive, progressive and dynamic 
form. If we study the teachings of these saints and religious re- 
formers, we would notice an amount of divergence in their respec- 
tive views, but underneath that divergence it is clear therefore 
that there is a kind of subtle indescribable unity which keeps Jains, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Lingayats within the sweep of the broad and pro- 
gressive Hindu religion.” That is why they are all governed for 
their personal law with covers, marriage, divorce, adoption, succes- 
sion, guardianship, maintenance and other matters by the different 
statutes like the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, Hindu Succession Act 


1956 and other statutes. 


It will be seen that Jain religion satisfies the test of a Hindu 
as laid down by Lokmanya Tilak and as approved by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Yajnapurushdasji vs. Muldas. It may be fur- 
ther pointed out that Jainism has in common with Hinduism fea- 
tures as divisions into castes, the theory of Karma and cycle of births 
and deaths, the existence of the soul and its salvation, the concepts 
of Papa and Punya and 'this above all' viz. the basic values of life 
like non-violence, truth, charity, peace and freedom of the indivi- 


22. A.I.R. 1966, p. 1119 at p. 1130. 
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dual. For it is the community of fundamental values of life that 
loads cohesion to a religion. 


In the matter of division into castes amongst Jains the verse 
from Uttar Addhyayan Sutra is relevant. It can be translated as 
follows: “It is by action that one can be a Brahmin. It is by action 
that one can be a Kshatriya. It is by action that one can be a 
Vaishya. It is by action that one can be a Shoodra.’”3 


Max Weber a great authority has observed in his book “Religion 
of India" as follows: "Among the theophratries in India are Jai- 
nism, Buddhism, some of the revivals of Vishnu faith in a re- 
deemer, and the Shiva sect of Lingayat. 'These communities are, 
regarded as heretical, even though, at least from our stand-point 
and for the most part from that of Hinduism, there is not basic 
difference between their particular sacred values and paths and those 
of orthodox Hinduism. R. William in his book “Jaina Yoga" has 
observed “The differences which separate Jainism from Hinduism 
and Buddhism, the other two religious which India has given to the 
world, are largely differences of emphasis for all have built from 
common material Ahimsa for example, is preponderant in, but not 
peculiar to, Jainism; it is extolled even in such Hindu texts as the 
Manu-smriti.'?25 


Archie J. Bahm said that Jainism and Buddhism, objected to 
some in effective local practices and have been declared heresies. 
Yet they express the dominating mood and logic of the Hindu mind 
in essentially the same way as other movements, and their achieve- 
ments and teachings have been absorbed into the general Hindu cul- 
tural tradition.?6 


In fine we may conclude that Jainism is a dissenting faith of 
Hinduism, of a reformist nature because of its emphasis on ethical 
values of life like Ahimsa and others. 


23. Uttar Addhyayan Sutra, Adhyayana 25 and 12 by Sudharma Swami. 
कम्मुणा बम्मणो होई । कम्मुणा होई खलियो । कम्मुणा वेसय्यो होई | कम्मणा होई सुदृश ।। 

24. Max Weber, The Religion of India, p. 23. 

25. R. Williams, Jain Yoga, Intro. p. XXII. 

26. Archie J. Bahm. World Living Religions, p. 32. 


CHRONOLOGY AS RELATED TO SOURCES FOR 
THE STUDY OF INDIAN MARITIME 
HISTORY, 1500-1800 A.D. 


LOTIKA VARADARAJAN 


[N a sense the period A.D. 1500-1800 is possessed of a basic the- 

matic homogeneity in as much as it is one in which indigenous 
maritime activity flourished despite the growing presence and intru- 
sion of European shipping into the waters of the Indian Ocean. The 
presence of European ships and traders in ever increasing numbers 
after the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama 
presented Indian merchants and shippers with new opportunities 
and increasing challenges. European models began to influence 
patterns of indigenous ship construction particularly as a result of 
the introduction of ordinance on board. There is, however, little 
evidence that techniques of navigation changed on ships manned en- 
tirely by local crew. After A.D. 1800 the indigenous trader began 
to sink increasingly into the background and this led to a corres- 
ponding decline in local maritime activity. A study of the period 
A.D. 1500 to 1800 would form a necessary pre-requisite in any 
attempt to strive for an understanding of the colonial experience 
and modern times. This paper is aimed at highlighting repositories 
likely to provide information relating to levels of navigational ex- 
pertise, nautical techniques, organisation and deployment of crew 
and methods of ship building. This was the basic structure which 
made it possible to engage in trade and all the other activities asso- 
ciated with such enterprise. 


It would be self defeating to restrict the study of the period 
A.D. 1500 to 1800 exclusively to sources set within the same chro- 
nological limits. There is a considerable degree of continuity in the 
Indian maritime environment stretching from the pre-Portuguese to 
the post-Portuguese period and continuing into modern times. 
There were no significant departures in techniques of ship-building 
or nautical practices in vogue. An ethnocultural study of sailing 
vessel traffic in the post A.D. 1800 period can be expected to yield 
valuable results. The practice of sailing vessel traffic is being rapid- 
ly eroded but navigators with a mastery of traditional techniques 
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may still be found. The development of modern means of trans- 
port along the east coast of India has virtually obliterated earlier 
patterns. Along the west coast however, the picture is a little diffe- 
rent. In the absence of effective land communications along the 
Western Ghats, sailing vessel traffic made sound economic sense 
until the recent past! A study of material dated to pre-1500 and 
post-1800 A.D. can be expected to yield a considerable quantum of 
data of a kind which may not be available in contemporary sources. 
The dangers associated with transgression of chronological barriers 
in choice of source material is, of course, very real However, the 
possibility of distortion can be reduced by comparing material de- 
rived from these sources to known facts relating to the period under 
review. The risk taken has to be a calculated one. 


From early times Indian maritime activity was associated inti- 
mately with the requirements of trade. This trade was not loca- 
lised in nature but formed part of a much broader Afro-Asian net- 
work. Channels of trade flowed along two lines of communication 
by land and by sea. Once a channel had been made operative it was 
rarely closed although the volume of traffic circulating along it may 
have been subject to severe fluctuation. There was the well known 
silk route linking Ceres to the Roman world. There were also the 
eighth century routes described by Kia Tan which wound their way 
from Tonking through Indo-China, Thailand, Burma to north-east 
India and found an outlet past Kamrupa at Tamralipti. The stages 
along the sea routes from the South China Seas via Indonesia, Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands, Ceylon, Peninsula India, the Gujarat shore- 
line to the Levant and Egypt via the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea 
had been effectively charted? The sea routes along the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf linked up with the overland route. "Through 
Persia there were two branches, one leading to the north of the 
Caspian Sea to the Black Sea by way of Sarai and Tana and the 
second proceeding south of the Caspian Sea and finding outlets 
through Aleppo and Constantinople. The Red Sea route had links 
via Jiddah with the caravan route to Cairo, Alexandria and Suez. 
In Africa, there was the northern caravan route across the Sahara 


1. In Gujarat mechanization and reliance on modern tools such as the compass 
can be dated back only to the past ten years. 

2. Bulletin de L'Ecole Francaise de l'Extreme-Orient, IV, 1904, Paul Pelliot, "Deux 
itineraires de Chine en Inde a la fin du VIII siecle", pp. 132-139, 175-178. 181- 
185, 209-229, 269-413; G. Ferrand, Instructions Nautioues et Routiers Arabes et 
Portugais, Vol. III, Paris, 1928; G. R. Tibbets, Arab Navigation in the Indian 
Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, London 1971; G. F. Hourani, Arab 
Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval Times, Princeton, 
1951. For the dating of Arab pilot manuals please see Studia 11. 1963, Taxiera 
da Nota, "Methodes de Navigation et Cartographie Nautique dans l'Ocean Indian 
avant le XVI siecle", p. 55; ibid., Jean Aubin, “Y-a-t-il eu interruption du 
commerce par mer entre le Golfe Persique et l'Inde du XI siecle?", p. 16. 
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linking up with the Ashanti coast via Timbuctoo. There was also 
the sea route across the Arabian Sea ranging from Mogadisciu in the 
north to Sofala in the south? 


The commerce which flowed along these arteries of communi- 
cation was well defined. Navigational expertise of a high order had 
been developed. 'The Phoenicians had perhaps been first in the 
field: followed by the Greeks and Romans, Persians, Arabs! and 
Chinese? There are references to Indonesian navigational exper- 
tise. In India, Gujaratis! and the groups referred to loosely as 
Chola Telaing and Kling! played a special role, Malayali sailors ap- 
pear to have adhered more closely to the shorelines of the Indian 
sub-continent.!2 Bengal receives mention but little is known about 
its navigators. 


3. See Lotika Varadarajan, "Portuguese Source Material and the Indian Textile 
Trade of the Seventeenth Century, ms. p. 9, paper presented at International 
Seminar on Indo-Portuguese History, Goa, 1978. 

4. For Phoenicians please see Studia, 11, 1963, M. P. Nougarede, “Qualites Nauti- 
ques des navires Arabes", pp. 117-118; G. R. Taylor, The Haven Finding Art. 
London, Sydney, Toronto, 1972, p. 43; Michel Mollat, Societes et Compagnies 
de Commerce en Orient et daus l'Ocean Indien, Paris, 1970, G. Charles-Picard. 
“Le Carrefour Phenicien", pp. 93-99. 

5. The tradition of Arab crafts had been that of following the winds and currents 
associated with the North-East monsoon. The innovation introduced by the 
Romans and ascribed to Hippalus was that of utilising the South-West monsoon 
for the outward voyage. Studia, II, 1963, T de Mota, p. 51; ibid. M. P. Nou- 
gareds, pp. 114, 119, G. H. Hourani, op. cit., pp. 25-28. 

6. See Journal Asiatique (henceforth J.A.), Tome CCIV. 1924, G. Ferrand, "L'ele- 
ment Persan dans les taxtes nautiques Arabes des XVe et XVIe siecles" 
pp. 234-257. 

7. For Arab nautical practices please refer to citations in n. 2 above and A. 
Kammerer, La Mer Rouge, Abyssinie l'Arabe aux XVIe et XVIIe Siecles, 
3 Vols, Caire, 1945-52: J. A., 1948, J. Sauvaget, "Sur d'anciennes instructions 
nautiques arabes pour les mers de l'Inde", pp. 16-19; The Geographical Journal, 
Vol CXXVII, 1961, G. R. Tibbets, "Arab Navigation in the Red Sea", p. 322. 
For Arab vessels please see Studia, II, 1963, M. P. Maugarede, pp. 96, 98. 

8. Memoirs of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. III, 1918-1923, (henceforth Memoirs), 
J. Hornell, *The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian boat desiens" 
pp. 204-206; F. Hirth, W. W. Rockill Chau Ju Kua; his work on the Chinese 
and Arab Trade called Chu Fan-Chi, St. Petersburg, 1911, pp. 32, 33; G. 
Ferrand, op. cit, p. 73; Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1886, George Phillips, "The seaports of India and Ceylon", p. 30-42, 

9. J.A., Xe serie, tome XV, 1910, G. Ferrand, “Les Voyages des Javanais a 
Madagascar", pp. 281-330: ibid., G. Ferrand, “A propos d'une carte Javanaise 
du XVe siecle", pp. 158-161. f 

10. Ibid., 1919, G. Ferrand, “Le kouen-Louen”, pp. 489-490; Journal of South- 
East Asian History, 1969, C.R. Boxer, “A note on Portuguese reactions to the 
revival of the Red Sea spice trade and the rise of Atjeh, 1540-1600", p. 416. 

11. According to G. R. Tibbets (op. cit, p. 38), the second half of the seventh 
fa'ida of the Fawaid by Ibn Majid has been almost literally taken from the 
sailing instructions of a Chola pilot. Gabriel Ferrand is of the view that when 
Arab authors such as Suliman Mahai and Ibn Majid compiled their sailing 
instructions they designated under the term chola, all Hindus of the East coast 
including those of Kalinga. See J.A. 1918, G. Ferrand, p. 165. 

12. Tome Pires noted that among Malabar seamen much use was made of a boat 

without a keel known as lada. This was more suited to coastal and riverine 

traffic. See Armanda Cortesao, The Suma Oriental of Tome Pires and the 

Book of Francisco Rodrigues, Kraus Reprint, Liechtenstein, 1967, pp. 65, 75-76, 
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Throughout the Indian Ocean there was a strong tradition of 
navigation by means of astronomical reckoning. The compass of 
twenty-four quarters was in usage among the Chinese and Indo- 
nesians,? whereas the Arabs preferred the star compass of thirty- 
two quarters.'4 


The Kamal! was used for fixing locations by star at sea, and 
signals to facilitate accurate landfalls were well imbibed by the 
muallam. The day was divided into set units of time," and rough 
and ready methods for assessing mean speeds of sailing had been 
devised. The magnetic compass first developed and used by the 
Chinese in chariots used to traverse the desert,? was adapted to 
navigation and absorbed by the Arabs.” Indian tradition points to 
a greater reliance on the star rather than the wind or magnetic 
compass?! During the day position finding with the help of the 
sun also appears to have been utilised although the date to be as- 
cribed to the practice is not known.” 


In methods of ship construction there was a clear line of demar- 
cation between the Arab stitched bark and the sturdier nailed junks 
of the Chinese. The lateen sail, well suited to navigation across the 
Arabian Sea during the North-East monsoon, could be contrasted 


13, Studia, II, 1963, T. de Mota, p. 60; Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (henceforth J.N.C.B.R.A.S.), 1877, J. Edkins, “On 
Chinese names for boat and boat gear with remarks on the Chinese use of the 
mariner's compass", p. 134; G. R. Tibbets, op. cit., pp. 294-295. 

14. Ibid., pp. 272-273; J.N.C.B.R.A.S., 1877, J. Edkins, p. 132. 

15. For kamal see Studia 11, 1963, T. de Mota, pp. 52-53, 56. 

16. Maullam referred to the pilot of an ocean going vessel, rubban to a pilot of 
the Red Sea. Tibbets. op. cit, p. 3. Under the Portuguese rubban was 
changed to rebooes and carried the meaning of pilot. Studia, 11, 1963, T. de 

` Mota, p. 57, n. 9. In India the term sukani carried the same meaning. See 
Harilal Rangil Mankad, Vahan ne Parivasha (Nautical Vocabulary), Gujarat 
Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad, 1935, p. 12. 

17. The Arabs based it on the zam which was the equivalent of one watch or 
three hours sailing time (G.R. Tibbets, op. cit., p. 299). The Chinese kem^ or 
watch was equivalent to two hours and twenty-four minutes (J.N.C.B R.A.S., 
1877, Edkins, p. 132). For sandglass and use of incense sticks for measure- 
ment of time see E.G.R. Taylor. op. cit., Joseph Needham, Appendix. p. 271. 

J8. Ferrand, op. cit., IIT, p. 28. 

19. J.N.C.B.R.A.S., 1877, J. Edkins, pp. 128-132. 

20. Based on a Chinese source it is stated that the Arab adoption of the compass 
did not predate 1090 A.D. Studia, 11, 1963, J. Faublee and M. Urbain-Faublee 
"Madagascar vu par less auteurs arabes avant le XIe siecle", p. 455. 

21. See Harilal Rangildas Mankad, op. cit, p. 19. 

22. Museum Bulletin, XXVI, 1976-77, S. K. Bhowmik, ed., special issue to Honour 
the Centenary celebrations of the Kutch Museum, Bhuj, M. B. Pandhi, “Kutch 
nu vahan vatu", (Navigation of Kutch), Plate XXVI. Alan Villiers (Sons of 
Sindbad, London, 1940, p. 159) remarked that Arabs had lost the ability to 
navigate on the high sea but Indian muallam were able to steer a course by 
measurement of the sun c.f. A. Taxiera de Mota (Studia, II, p. 56), who re- 
marks on the absence of reference in Arab text to the utilisation of the sun 
to determine location at sea. 
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with the kind of rigging developed by the Chinese junk. Along 
the coast of peninsula India James Hornell has divided ship types 
into three broad overlapping classifications: Bulchistan, Sind Kutch 
and Kathiawar, zones of Arab influence, Gulf of Cambay to Manga- 
lore, partly Arab partly indigenous apart from European influences, 
Goa to Travancore where there has been an induction of Indonesian 
influences. Apart from sewing planks together, carvel jointing 
and the practice of rabbeting have also been noted. Rabbeting is 
the most labour intensive and also the most seaworthy method of 
boat building. The place of origin of the rabbet technique or 
Vadhera as it is known in Gujarat, remains in intriguing mystery. 


While there is a fair amount of information available on the 
subject of Asian trade during the period under review comparatively 
little is known about Asian navigational techniques and practices, 
apart from information relating to the Arabs and Chinese. Leav- 
ing aside the question of scale and tonnage, it appears reasonable to 
infer that many different kinds of boats could be found in any given 
anchorage enjoying entrenot commerce at any given point in time. 
Narrowing the point of vision to strictly Indian waters, how much 
do we know about medieval Indian shipping and navigation? 


European travel accounts devote some attention to indigenous 
methods of boat building. ‘There are some references to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit texts on navigation, boat building% and literary tracts 
on terms."  Hornell? gives a very complete account of existing 
traditions along the pre-independence Indian coastline. What is 
perhaps required is a comprehensive analysis of the subject. The 
location of suitable and exhaustive source material is, however, a 


23. For Chinese methods of shipbuilding and nautical technology see M. Mollat, 
op. cit., J. Needham, “Abstract of material presented to the International Mari- 
time History Commission at Beirut", pp. 157-163. 

24. Mariners Mirror, 32, 1946, James Hornell, "The Sailing Craft of Western India” 
pp. 195-196. 

25. Jean Deloche, "Techniques Anciennes de Construction Navales en Inde: Le 
Probleme de la Liaison des Bordages", manuscript, courtesy author, pp. 11-14 

' (paper presented at VIth European Conference on Modern South Asian Stu- 
dies, Paris, 1978). 

26. For the Hindu science of navigation based on the lost Sanskrit text entitled 
Niryamaka please see Journal of the Uttar Pradesh Historical Society, p. 183. 
For reference in Prakrit see R. C. Dwivedi, Contributions of Jainism to 
Indian Culture, Varanasi, 1975, P. S. Jain “An account of the trade and 
shipping in Prakrit literature", pp. 277-278. The nautical expertise of the 
Bodhisattva who practiced as the pilot, Suparaga, at Broach is graphically 
described in the Jatakas. See J.A. 1918, S. Levi, “Pour l'histoire du Rama- 
yana", p. 86. 

27. A phenomenon of the medieval period was the development of a category of 
material comprising a compendium of terms used by Kathakas or reciters to 
embellish their stories and enable them to.grip the attention of the audience. 
This category of Varna literature has stray references on a variety of sub- 
jects. 

28. For citation see Memoirs. n. 5 above. 
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serious probiem. Some of the boats which Hornell was able to 
locate on the east coast have disappeared. For the period under re- 
view it appears essential to try and bring new categories of source 
material to light. Varna literature of the medieval period may 
prove useful particularly the kathakatasika material available in 
Bengal.” The forthcoming issue of Archipel may also provide in- 
dications as to the new lines of investigation. Oral traditions also 
need to be probed and customary practices in the construction of 
Sailing boats need to be systematically recorded. The west coast 
of India would lend itself particularly well to this type of investi- 
gation. If on the spot surveys are conducted at certain eentres 
whieh still cater to sailing boat traffic, or if persons who still carry 
memories of sailing vessels and their construction and techniques 
could be interrogated, a great deal of valuable information could be 
gleaned. In this context mention may be made of E. P. Thammuty, 
Maistry, Boat Building Yard, Baypore, Calicut-15, and Narsibhai 
Morarji Wadia boat building Yard, Bilimora, Gujarat. At the 
former establishment, apart from indigenous models, boats are made 
to Arab specifications, and an old practitioner can still describe how 
stitching used to be done. A person with the proper technical 
qualifications could work but changes effected as a result of in- 
crease in tonnage and placement of an engine to further improve 
the viability of what essentially remains a sailing vessel. The 
Narsibhai Morarji Wadia Boat Building Yard appears to be one of 
the few places left on the west coast where Vadhera jointing is still 
being done. K. B. Vaidya has done sterling work in providing a 
detailed physical description of the shores and creeks of the Sau- 
rashtra-Kutch coastline! Since mechanisation on a wide scale 
dates back only to about the seventh decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury interviews of different members of the various sailing communi- 
ties along with their community leaders can be expected to reveal 
a considerable quantum of information. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Vaishnavite machhwas of South Gujarat, the Hindu 
Lohana Khattris of Mandvi, Muslim Vaghers of Okha, Dwarka, 
Salaya, Kutch-Mandvi and Jamnagar, and the Muslim Machhiwars 
of Nawabandar, Jaffrabad, Sutrapada, Diu and Venakbara. 


Two traditions are in evidence today. Firstly are those who 
sail without the help of any charts or technical devices trusting 


29. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Babu Misra, eds. Varna-Ratnakara of Jyotirisvara- 
DR Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1949, pp. XXII- 
XXIII. 

30. Archipel, Vol 18 (Ecole des Hauets Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 54, Boulevard 
Raspail, Paris 75006). 

31. K. B. Vaidya, ed. Kaybees Indian Shipping Annual, 1951, The Ports Number, 
Bombay, 1951, pp. 257-274, 499-501, 516-535. 
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solely to experience and their own sensory perceptions. Secondly, 
in North Saurashtra and Kutch there are remnants of a tradition of 
navigation on the open sea with the help of some form of marine 
charts, and drawing on the repositary of astronomical position 
finding. 


Relations between the owner of the ship and the captain, the 
relations of the captain with his crew, the distribution of work load, 
responsibilities and functions follow the Arab model rather than 
the European one. Links with an earlier pre-Muslim tradition 
have been obscured if not lost. With the increasing switchover to 
mechanised craft in preference to sailing vessels there is a danger 
that if material existing today is not documented it will be irretrie- 
vably lost thus irrevocably destroying gossamer links with a living 
past. 


32. They would perhaps fall into the category of pilots such as the Arab, Nedji 
mentioned by A. Villiers, op. cit., p. 159. Such men were very skilful shore- 
line navigators with unerring accuracy in landfall 

33. The Indian muallam mentioned by A. Villiers, who, unlike his Arab counter- 
part circa 1940, could navigate on the high seas by measurement of the sum 
was in all probability a Kutchi navigator. See ibid., loc. cit., Cf. n. 22 above. 

34. See M. Mollat, op. cit, M.R.B., Serjeant, “Maritime Customary Law of the 
Arabian Coasts", pp. 201-204. 

35. Unlike the indigenous tradition where there is job differentiation more for 
convenience than rank, it was noted of Portuguese vessels during the sixteenth 
century that even if the ship was sinking each man would only perform what 
was properly his job. P. A. Tiele. The Voyage of Jon Huyghen Van Lin- 
schoten, II, London, 1885, p. 237. 


INDIAN AESTHETICS 
AND SOME OF ITS PRINCIPLES 


P. N. VIRKAR 


MEANINGS of the word ‘aesthetics’ given by dictionaries are 
(i) The science of the beautiful, (ii) that branch of science or 
ms philosophy which deals with the beautiful, 
Dictionary mean- vis है i हु s 
ing of the word (iii) appreciation of the beautiful in accordance 
‘aesthetics’ with the principles of good taste and so on. 


Baumgarten (1714-1762) is said to be the first Western thinker 
to propound that art has an independent importance. He declares 
Baumgarten ud that the problems of art form a separate science 
importance of and to that science he gives the name ‘Aesthetic’. 
aesthetics Aesthetics, then, is nothing but the plural form 
of the word ‘Aesthetic’. 


According to Baumgarten, thus, aesthetics appears to mean 'the 
theory of art." One dictionary happens to give ‘the theory of fine 
Aesthetics strictly arts’ as a meaning of the term aesthetics’. We 
means ‘theory of have, therefore, to know first the distinction be- 
fine arts’ tween an ‘art’ and ‘a fine art.’ According to the 
Indian terminology, the word Kalà may be taken to stand for an 
art and Lalita Kala to stand for a fine art. 


In, ancient Sanskrit works, Kalas were said to be sixty-four. 
‘Kalanaém  catussastitvüt! says Vatsyayana in his Kamasutra. 
A commentary on Srimad bhagavata, while com- 

Kalas or Arts menting on the 36th verse of the 45th adhyaya of 
the 10th skandha says that sixty four Kalas are 

mentioned in the Saivatantra. The commentary reproduces the list 
of sixty-four Kalas. In the Lalita-vistara, supposed to have been 
written in the second century A.D., a list of 88 topics is given and 
the words 'evamadyaásu Sarvakarmakalasw follow that list. It is 
possible to dissolve the compound karmakaléh as karmüni ca kalah 
ca. So, even if we ignore this list occuring in the Lalita Vistara 
and cast a glance only at the lists given in the Kamasutra and Saiva- 


1. Aesthetics, thus, concerns itself only with art, ie. beauty produced through 
human effort. It cannot take natural beauty into account, as, even if rules 
were to be framed regarding 'natural' beauty, who is expected to observe them? 
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tantra, it wili reveal that not only such activities as Gitam, 
Natyam, Nrtyam, Alekhyam, etc. but those like Sayanaracana, 
Dyütaviéesa, Bhüsanabhojana, Udakaghata and others were also re- 
garded as Kalas. Some of these are mainly utiliterian in character, 
while some others appear to be passtimes, serving the purpose of 
recreation, more or less. 


But those like Gitam, Natyam, Alekhyam, etc. from these very 
lists stand out as activities belonging to quite a different type. The 
joy that one derives from these stands on a plane 

" inie arte or Lalu much higher than the pleasure yielded by most 
of the otner activities in the list. Beauty is the 

feature that dominates these activities in a strikingly large measure. 


An art or a Kalā may, therefore, be broadly described as an 
activity that lends some beauty to the piece of work it produces, 
चि TA whatever the main purpose served by that pro- 
an art and a duct may be. When, however, an artist strives 
fine art to produce a piece of beauty mainly to derive from 
it aesthetic pleasure for himself and to give a similar pleasure to 
rasikas, i.e., to those having the capacity to appreciate beauty, we 
may call his artistic activity by the name ‘a fine art’ or ‘a Lalita 
Kala’. 


Out of so many arts, therefore, the following six are, in India, 
looked upon as ‘fine arts’ or ‘Lalita Kalas’:— 


(i) Natya (dramatic representation), 
ase dad fine arts — (jj) Kavya (Poetry), (iii) Sangita? (music), 
(iv) Citra or Alekhya (drawing and painting), 

(v) Murtisilpa (Sculpture) and (vi) Vastusilpa (architecture). 


For our purposes then, the word aesthetics may be taken to 
mean ‘the theory of (the above mentioned six) fine arts. It is al- 
. ready pointed out earlier in this article that ac- 
at Er dne term cording to the Indian terminology we shall be 
using the term Lalita Kala for a fine art. The 

name Lalita Kalü does not appear to have been used in connection 
with these six fine arts or some other fine arts, in any of the an- 
cient Sanskrit works. It happens to be a somewhat modern usage. 
It is, however, possible that Kalidasa's famous line— प्ियशिष्या ललिते 
कलाविघौः might have suggested to someone the idea of using the 


2. नृत्यं गतं च वाद्यं च वयं सडगोतमृच्यते । 
(Dancing, singing and instrumental music — these three are said to bear the 
name ‘Sangita’). 

3. Raghuvamsa, VIII-67. 
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word Lalita Kala for fine arts. The word Lalita means ‘beautiful’. 
Mallinàtha renders Kalidasa's ‘Lalite’ as 'Manohare'. So a Lalita 
Kala is a kala that appeals to the mind because of its beauty. 


In India, fine arts have been flourishing since very very ancient 
times. Works on the science of each of these six fine arts were also 
पळ “ck noie written many centuries ago. We have, for in- 
Sanskrit works stance, the Nafyasastra of Bharata written about 
on fine arts two thousand years ago. It deals mainly with 
Natya, but dwells upon some other arts as well, as subsidiary to 
Natya. The Sangitaratnakara of Sarngadeva and some other works 
treat of music at length. The Abhilasitarthacintamani of Some- 
$vara, the citra Sutra in the third khanda of the Visnudharmottara- 
` purāņa, the Samarànganasütradhara, Sukraniti, Kasyapasilpa and 
others contain a fairly elaborate treatment of drawing and painting, 
sculpture and architecture. The number of works written on 
Kdvyasastra or poetics is perhaps the largest of those written on 
any of these fine arts. 


No Sanskrit work, however, seems to have been written on 
aesthetics or Saundaryasastra, i.e., a work dealing with the prin- 
ciples of beauty common to or applicable to all the 

Rue ad fine arts. Still, there are so many topics dwelt 
for a book on upon in the works on the Science of each of the 
Indian Aesthetics fine arts in general and in the Nàtyasástra and the 
large number of works on poetics in particular, that are capable of 
being applied to any of the fine arts. It is necessary to discover 
and properly interpret all those ideas and to weave them into one 
whole, i.e., into full-fledged work on ‘Principles of Indian Aesthe- 
tics.’ The work is expected to give a clear and complete idea re- 
garding what the Indian way of looking at aesthetic problems had 
been. l 


It will be enlightening to quote here the following remarks 
made by Raniero Gnoli:— 


“The Indianst were keenly interested in the study of aesthetic 
consciousness on the part of both the spectator and the poet...... 
Indian thinkers recognised the unique charac- 


Raniero Goole : teristics of the poet with an insight anticipating, 
Mon Indian py some ten centutries the developments of 


modern Western aesthetics. The first Indian work 
on aesthetics, the Nàtyasastra, is a work of deep psychological in- 
sight...... Bharata's work, however, variously interpreted, is un- 


4. Encyclopedia of World Art, Vol V, p. 62, under the 'Indian Aesthetics. 
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deniably the foundation of Indian aesthetic thought. However, for 
simple and a clear statement of the Indian attitude to aesthetic pro- 
blems one turns not so much to Bharata’s as to another, later ap- 
proach, — that of Anandavardhana.” 


In this article, I intend to draw the attention of the readers 
to some places in ancient Sanskrit works, wherein we can find light 
shed on the way, the Indians of the ancient times 
This article shows had been thinking about aesthetic questions. My 
rae Rap ds n attempt will mainly be directed towards showing 
applied to other how ideas, though expressed in the context of one 
fine: arts as- well of the six fine arts (say, in the context of poetry) 
can hold good in the case of the other fine arts as well. Within the 
limits of this article, however, I can give but a limited number of 
illustrations, only to indicate the lines on which one will have to 
proceed. 


We may begin with citing two mantras from the Rgveda, the 
oldest of the available Sanskrit works. Although the Rgveda is not 
a work on the theory of any art, some mantras 
m P from serve to prove that thoughts of aesthetic import- 
ance had begun to occur to poets. Mantra II of 

the 71st hymn in the tenth mandala runs thus:— 


सक्तुमिव तितउना पुनन्तो यत्र धीरा मनसा वाचमक्रत । 
अत्रा सखायः सख्यानि जानते भद्रेषां लक्ष्मीनिहिताधि वाचि ॥ 


(Wise men fashioned their words after having thought of them 
in their mind. It was like cleaning barley grains from chaff with a 
sieve. It is in the speech of such people that kindred minds res- 
pond to kindred thoughts. Beauty dwells in the speech of thesé 
people). bl 


“If one carefully ponders over this stanza, one does find an aes- 
thetic principle embodied in it. That principle is: Poets have to 
think well and select the right words with which they compose their 
poems. The words chosen by them are pregnant with beauty 
Rasikas are fascinated by such poems only. 


:Now although this stanza seems to speak of poetry, the ideas 
therein are applicable to any work of art. A singer has to select 
his tunes; a painter his lines and colours. Beauty abides in what- 
ever they select and in the way they present it. Rasikas alone can 
capture that beauty. 
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The fourth stanza in the same hymn is:— 


उत त्वः पश्यन्न ददशं वाचम्‌ उत त्वः CAA शुणोत्येनाम्‌ । 
उतो त्वस्मे तन्वं विस्र जायेव पत्य उशती सुवासाः ॥। 


(One who sees speech does not see (the spirit behind) it, 
Another who hears the speech does not comprehend (the spirit be 
hind) it. Speech, however, reveals its true spirit before an expert, 
just as a wife full of passion lays bare her body before her husband.) 


This stanza also brings out a similar idea. The beauty of any 
work of art — whether it be a poem or a picture or a song — can 
be appreciated only by a rasika. This reminds me of the 7th 
Karika of the first Uddyota of the Dhvanyaloka:— 


MSTA शासनज्ञानमात्रणेव न वेद्यते | 
वेद्यते स हि काव्याथंतत्त्वज्ञेरेव केवलम्‌ ।। 


(It is not possible to catch the hidden meaning of a poem only 
by studying the science of words (ie. grammar) or the science of 
meaning (ie. going through a dictionary or an encyclopaedia). 
That meaning is understood only by those who know what the true 
essence of the poetry is.) 


Now although this Karika says something about poetry, it holds 
good in the case of any work of art. One must be a rasika to be 
able to appreciate the beauty whether of a poem or of a painting 
or of an artistically erected edifice. 


Slokas 2 to 7 from the 3rd Sarga of the Ramayana of Valmiki 
tell us what that great sage did before he commenced writing the 
epic. The purport of those verses is:— 


The sage sipped water and folded his hands in supplication. He 
sat on a mat made of darbha grass and began to mentally visualise, by 
his yogic power the whole of Rama’s life-history. 
Aesthetic principle He was able to see. exactly as it took place what- 
embodied in what Ra " 
Valmiki did before ever was done by ma, Laksmana and Sita, as 
he wrote the also by King Dasaratha and by his queens and 
Ramayana. P ड s ins : 
by his people. He visualised vividly their smiles, 
their talking and all their movements. He saw all that had hap- 
pened to Rama, Laksmana and Sita when they were roaming about 
in the forest. He saw whatever happened there with the objecti- 
vity of an emblic fruit resting on the palm of one's hand. 


The account given above is an excellent illustration of a prin- 
ciple of great value to aesthetics. The principle is this: A great 
artist first of all directs all his efforts towards bringing before his 
A.S.—22 
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mental eye a complete and vivid picture of the work of art he is 
going to produce and it is then. alone that he actually proceeds to 
give shape to it. It has been our experience even in modern times 
that an architect has first to mentally visualize the plan, elevation, 
design, etc. of a building, and it is then that he actually puts that 


plan on paper. 
In his Sivasitravimarsini, Ksemaraja has explained the word 
Kala (art) as:— g l 


A derivation of = c 
the word ‘kata’ कलयति स्वस्वरूपावेशेन तत्तद्‌ वस्तु परिच्छिनत्ति इति कलाव्यापारः । 


(An artistic activity is that activity of an artist which deter- 
mines the subject of the work of art by the infusion of his mind 
into it.) l 


Mahimabhatta in his Vyakti-Viveka says:— 


रसानुगुणशब्दा्थचिन्त।स्तिमितचेतसः | 
क्षणं स्वरुपस्पर्शोत्या प्रसव प्रतिभा कवे: ।। 


(A poet’s genius is the same as his intellect activated by the 
infusion of his mind into the subject of his poem.) 


The quotations given above remind me of the following remark 
made by no less a person than Dr. Rabindranath Tagore: ‘In art, 
man reveals himself and not his objects.’ 


‘Objectives of an art’, is a topic of great concern to any aesthe- 

tician.. It has been discussed at a considerable length in our ancient 

m Sanskrit works. Bhamaha’s Kdvydlankdra is the 
Objectives of an 


art — according to earliest available work on poetics. He says there- 
Indian standpoint in:— 


धर्माथंकाममोक्षेषु uv कलासु च । 
करोति कोति प्रीति च साधुकाव्यनिषेवणम्‌ UU 


(Application to good poetry gives proficiency in the attainment 
of Dharma, Artha, Kima and Moksa as also in the various arts. It 
also brings fame and joy.) 


Now although these have been described by Bhamaha as the 
objectives of Kavya, they can be taken to have been the objectives 
of any other art according to the ancient Indian viewpoint. In the 


5. Vimarsa 2, Karika 117. 
6. Rabindranath Tagore in ‘Art and aesthetics’, p. 6. 
7. 1-2. 
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case of drawing and painting (Citra-Kala), we find the following 
statement in the third Khanda of the Visnu-dharmottara-purüma:— 
कलानां प्रवरं चित्रं धर्माथकाममोक्षदम्‌* । 
(Citrakala is the most excellent of all arts and it helps in the 
attainment of Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksa.) 


The Sangeeta Ratnakara says thus regarding the art of music:— 
तस्य गीतस्य माहात्म्यं के प्रशंसितुमीशते à 
धर्मार्थकाममोक्षाणामिदमेवकसाधनम्‌? ॥। 

(Who are capable of praising adequately the greatness of that. 


Sangeeta? It is the only means of securing Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Moksa.) 


But, just before this stanza, the following line occurs in the 
Sangitaratnakara itself:— 
गीतेन प्रीयते देवः uia: पार्वंतोपतिः । 
(The omniscient God, Siva, is delighted by music.) 
Two stanzas later, we are told in the same work:— 
(बालः) गीतामृतं शृत्वा हर्षोत्कषं sea । 
(A crying child is highly pleased on hearing a nectar-like song.) 


So, the Saágitaratnákara mentions joy as an objective of music 
in addition to the attainment of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. . 


‘Several centuries even before Bhamaha, the Naàfya-Sastra had 
said thus in connection with the dramatic art:— 
दुःखार्तानां श्रमार्तानां शोकार्तानां तपस्विनाम्‌ i 
विश्रामजननं लोके नाट्घमेतद्‌ भविष्यति! 
(The drama will give peace of mind to the unlucky people afflic- 
ted with pain and grief and who are exhausted as a result of ex- 
cessive Work.) 


A few stanzas later, it says: - 


विनोदजननं लोके नाट्यमेतद मविव्यति!! ॥ 


(This drama will be a means of recreation in this world.) 


So joy had been looked upon as an objective of art from times 
ancient enough. Anandawardhana in the very first Karika of the 
Dhvanyüloka says:— 


तेन ब्रूमः सहूदयमतःप्रीतये तत्स्वरूपम्‌ । 


Fae Cee Adhyaya 43, Verse 38. 

9. Adhyaya 1, Prakarana 1, Verse 30. 
10. I-115, 116. 

11. 1-124, 
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(Hence we shall describe the true nature of that Dhvani, for the 
delight of the Sahrdayas.) 


As already pointed out just a few paragraphs earlier, Bhamaha 
mentions Priti or joy as one of the objectives of poetry. Quoting 
this verse of Bhamaha in his locana, Abhinava- 


Of the so many gupta further says: 


objectives joy is 
the highest 


तथापि तत्र प्रीतिरेव प्रधानम्‌! à 
(But out of the so many objectives mentioned (by Bhamaha), 
joy alone is the principal objective.) 


Taking clue from this sentence of Abhinavagupta, Mammata in 
the second Karika of the first Ullasa of his Kavya-prakasa states six . 
objectives of Kavya and in his Vrtti on it speaks of joy with the 
words:— 


सकलप्रयोजनमोलिभूतं समनन्तरमेव रसास्वादनसमुदभूतं विगलितवेदान्तरमानन्दम्‌ . . . . . 


He thus places joy above all the other aims of poetry. We can 
say this in the case of the other fine arts also and observe that though 
art, according to ancient Indian writers, was meant to serve some 
other ends also, joy was considered to be the highest of them all. 


Before proceeding to the next point, it is essential to dwell for 
a short time on the nature of this ‘joy’, as described by the ancient 
Indian aestheticians. They describe that Joy as 
Nature of the Joy  Brahmanandasahodarah, ie. similar to that ex- 
resulting from perienced when one loses oneself in meditating 
portene Manic over the omnipresent ‘Brahman’. 
Leaving aside the consideration of the other 
details describing this joy, the main feature to be borne in mind is 
that this Joy is higher and purer than worldly joys in that self-in- 
terest is absent when one is enjoying the beauty of a work of art. 
Kant, a famous Western philosopher, who flourished several cen- 
turies after Abhinavagupta, also declared that aesthetic judgment, 
ie, appreciation of the beautiful, is disinterested as it clings only 
to the idea and not to the object proper. 


The six objectives of poetry mentioned by Mammata in his 
Kavyaprakdsa include the objective ‘conveying advice in the man- 
ner of a beloved.’ The mention of this as an ob- 

Art and Morality — jective leads us to discuss a subject forming an 
Indian Viewpoint important part of aesthetics, viz. Art and ora- 
lity. ‘Art is for art’s sake and hence instruction 


12. Dhvanyáloka, Kasi edition, p. 40. 
13. काव्यं........ कान्तासंमिततयोपदेशय्‌ज i 
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can never by thought of as even one of its objectives — many 
artists will say. We have to understand correctly what the 
viewpoint of the ancient Indians in this matter had been. 
Neither Mammata nor any other Indian aesthetician means to say 
that the business of poetry (or any other art), is to preach, or to 
give a sermon on morality. A work of art should instruct, but only 
indirectly, presenting the matter in the sweetest possible form. It 
is to be presented in a manner one’s beloved would present, i.e., 
after first attracting him towards herself by giving him the highest 
delight. 


We shall be able to understand this view of Mammata correct- 
ly, if we try to catch the spirit behind it. Everyone will agree that 
the main business of any work of art is only to give joy. The gods 
when they approached Brahma, wanted from him an object of diver- 
sion, ie. for enjoyment and Brahma gave them the Natya-Veda. 
So a work of art is primarily meant for giving joy, no doubt. But 
that joy has got to be one on a higher plane, a pure joy. It must 
be pure, that is, free from any base, polluting matter, free from any 
evil or self-interest. The joy arising from the appreciation of a 

work of art must elevate the mind. That is the 

Knut deve idea behind regarding 'instruction' as one of the 

man by giving ‘pure’ objectives of art. That is what the great Marathi 

unpolluted joy novelist Shri Hari Narayan Apte meant when he 

, wrote — ‘That work of literature is truly great 
which serves to ełevate man from beastliness to godliness’. 


One of the most important contributions of the ancient Sanskrit 
authors to aesthetics is the doctrine of Rasa. This is not a place to 
discuss that doctrine in all its details. My task here is only to show 
how it is of prime importance not only in the field of poetry or 
drama, but in that of any other fine art. 


The main idea underlying the Rasa doctrine is that an artist 
must aim at delineating some feeling in the work of art he intends 
to produce. It goes without saying that he should 
Art and the doctrine delineate it beautifully, but what he should beau- 
MEE tify must be a feeling rather than anything else. 
The reason is obvious. It is only when a work of art touches the 
feelings of the Rasika that he considers it as something full of life; 
else it is something lifeless, howsoever outwardly beautified it may 
be. This state of affairs reminds me of a Sanskrit Subhasita:— 


कि कवेस्तेन काव्येन कि काण्डेन धनुष्मतः | 
परस्य हृदये लग्नं न घर्णयति यच्छिरः ॥ 


14. Nàtya$süstra, 1-11, 
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(Of what avail is that poem to a poet and of what avail is that 
shaft to an archer, which, when it comes in contact with another’s 
heart, does not make him nod his head or which doesn’t make his 
Head reel.) 


And the reader will nod his head only when a poem arouses 
some feeling in his heart and a feeling will be aroused if the poem. 
itself manifests some feeling. 


And what is true of a poem, is true of any other work of art. 
That song sounds the sweetest the tunes in which touch the heart 
of the hearer. No other song will attain that 
Pip Pos art level if it merely displays proficiency in the science 
delineates a of music. Similarly, that picture or painting will 
feeling be deemed to be full of life in which the painter 
has striven to depict some feeling. Even if we take the case of 
architecture, the impression that the Taj produces would not have 
been so. overpowering if it had not meant an embodiment of Love 
of Shahajahan for his beloved Mumtaj. 


` Well, this, in brief, is the importance of the Rasa-Siddhanta in 
aesthetics. Even Western thinkers have admitted the importance 
of depicting feelings in works of art. 
- Abhinavagupta, when offering his own interpretation of Bha- 
rata's Rasa-Sütra, draws our attention to a very significant point, 
: worth noting. If a poet has delineated a parti- 
a हर कसा po cular feeling in his. poem, a similar feeling is 
Abhinava-Gupta aroused in the heart of the reader. It is of course 
i l aroused in a ‘generalised’ form. The rasika then 
forgets all the details concerning himself. He is ‘concentred all’ in 
the enjoyment of that ‘generalised’ feeling, glistening in the pure 
light of the reader’s soul l 


. It has been observed above that the feeling has, of course, to be 
delineated beautifully, Anandavardhana says that the words em- 
KM ployed by the poet in his poem should be 'Lalita'!5 
Importance of that is, endowed with gunas and alankaras. And 
beauty of form 
whatever is laid down in the case of a poet is ex- 
pected to be borne in mind by any other artist as well He also 
must strive to present a sentiment in as beautiful a form as pos- 
sible. So the beauty of form is also a very important consideration 
in aesthetics, but Indian aestheticians tell us that the beauty of 
form will appear to be a real beauty only when it serves to enhance 
the beauty of the feeling depicted in the work of art — feeling. 


15. Dhvanyüloka, Kasi edition, p. 45 and the Locana on the word ‘Lalita’, 
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which must be regarded by an artist as the King in the realm of 
aesthetics. 


This consideration obliges us to turn to Aucitya, a principle of 
paramount importance in aesthetics. Anandavardhana was the first 
to advocate this principle emphatically and ela- 
Principle of Aucitya  borately, with ample illustrations. ‘The only in- 
(propriety) — its  tention of a poet i i t be th 
supreme importance poet in composing a poem must be the 
delineation of a sentiment, says Ananda- 
vardhana:— 


कविना!0 प्रबन्धमुपनिबध्नता सर्वात्मना रसपरतन्त्रेण भवितव्यम्‌ | 


Sometime later, he again emphatically declares that a mature 
poet should not take a pen in his hand if he does not have the de- 
sire to lead rasikas to realise some. sentiment: 


परिपाकवतां कवोनां रक्षादितात्पयंविरहे व्यापार एव न शोभते | 


And having every now and then emphasized that the depiction 
of a sentiment should be a primary consideration before a poet, 
Anandavardhana tells us that every idea and every expression used 

by a poet must be chosen only suitably, that is, 
All details must be every detail that goes to make up his poem must 


हक sie to serve to enhance the beauty of that sentiment 
sentiment alone. If the principle of Aucitya is not strictly 


followed, the composition even of a poet fails to 
give delight, he says: 


अनोचित्यावृते नान्यद्‌ रसभङ्गस्य कारणम्‌ । 
- - प्रसिद्वौचित्यबन्धस्तु रसस्योपनिषत्‌ परा ॥। 


‘And the observance of the rules of Aucitya being all-important, 
Anandavardhana devotes over eighty pages of his book to a detailed 
and elaborate discussion of the topic. He gives 
Importance of ample guidance and a number of illustration re- 
Aucitva stressed by garding what a poet should do in order to be able 
| to pay due regard to the observance of Aucitya. 
On pp. 363-364 of the Kasi edition of the Dhvanyiloka, he goes to 
the length of admitting: 
अत एव चेतिवृत्तमात्रवर्णनप्राधान्ये हगाड्गभावरहितरसभावनिवन्धेन च कवीनामेबं 
विधानि स्खलितानि भवन्तीति रसादिरूपव्यङ्ग्यतात्पयमेवेषां युक्तमिति यत्नोओस्माभिरारव्यो न 
ष्वनिप्रतिपावनभात्राभिनिवेशेन । | 


(If therefore, poets are interested only in describing a plot and 
if they don’t discriminate between what is principal and what is 


16. Ibid, p. 336, 
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subordinate, their poems do suffer from such lapses. It is in order 
to bring home to them that they should place the delineation of a 
sentiment above everything else that we have taken pains to write 
this book, and not merely with the desire to propound the doctrine 
of Dhvani.) 

Now although the importance of the Aucitya prineiple has been 


emphasised by Anandavardhana in the context of Natya and Kavya, 
it is of supreme importance to other fine arts as 


Aucitya is of well. I can here illustrate the point only in brief. 
importance also T itt 

i Ce he tunes and rhythm employed must suit the 
poetry, e.g. music rasa intended to be delineated. If, for example, 


MN the principal rasa is Karuna the tunes must nou- 
rish the tragic sentiment only. The rhythm must not be fast but 
slow. Fast rhythm is bound to damage the tragic sentiment. 


The use of an alankara, says Anandavardhana, does not serve 
to beautify a poem, simply because it is an alankara. It enriches 
its beauty only when it is suitably used. The 


An Alankara is ; डं 
truly so, if used poet should not make a special effort to introduce 
suitably. ‘an alankara. It must enter a poem even without 


the poet’s knowledge, while all his attention is directed towards the 
manifestation of Rasa. 


Abhinavagupta, while commenting on this portion, gives two 
very apt illustrations. Ornaments do not serve to adorn a dead 
body, as that body is without a soul. Nor does it beautify a her- 
mit, as the tendencies symbolised by an ornament 


Illustrations ; hi 
given by and those by a hermit are not ‘matching? A 
Abhinavagupta hermit is an embodiment of renunciation, while 


an ornament is suggestive of the tendency to enjoy. 


.And what is true of poetry is true of any other art. An illus- 
tration from music has already been given. To take the example 
of painting: if a painter desires to represent an occasion wherein a 
beloved is mourning over the demise of her husband, it will not be 
proper for him to show that her attention is directed at that time, 
even for a moment, towards putting on, ornaments, howsoever 
attractive and costly they may otherwise be. He must depict her 
as Kālidāsa has depicted Rati, lamenting the loss of Madana: 


वसुधालिडःगनघूसरस्तनी; विललाप विकोर्णमूर्धजा... 
(She lamented, with her breasts dusty on account of her roll- 
ing on the ground and with her hair dishevelled.) 


Symbolism is a topic that cannot be done without while dis- 
cussing aesthetics. It is of great importance in the fields of sculp- 
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ture, painting, etc. Now symbols are made use 
Art and Symbolism of every now and then in everyday life. The 
Use of symbols words that we use are symbols of the objects they 
in every day life signify. The letters that we write symbolise the 

sounds of the words we hear. Coins and paper- 
currency are symbols of the value they represent. Symbols are also 
used for securing brevity. We call them shortforms. ‘A’ for area, 
‘L’ for length, ‘X’ for multiplied by, are all symbols. 


But the meanings of all these symbols are fixed by convention. 
They are as good as the Vacya or the expressed meanings of the 
symbols. The use of some symbols is akin to the 

a fled jong use of laksana (i.e. secondary usage) in litera- 
convention. Such ture. If, for example, one draws only a few dis- 
symbols do not tinguishing features in a picture, they.can be in- 
eee toond dicative of the whole building, whether it be a 


beauty 
post office, a temple or a school. 


Some symbols, however, are suggestive. In a cinema show, for 
example, a flame is shown to be extinguished to suggest the demise of 
a character. Even out of the suggestive symbols, 


RE bean is however, it is only the use of those symbols that 
BRN dn the is of value in the field of art, which use serves to 
eld o r 


invest a piece of art with beauty. 


Vyafijanà and Dhvani propounded by Anandavardhana in the 

context of poetry and drama are of paramount importance in the 

field of aesthetics — in the field of any other art. 

Vyafijanà, Dhvani Clever people usually suggest what they hold to 

Sume be dear and valuable. They do not describe it 
directly, says Ánandavardhana: * 


प्रसिद्धिश्चेयमस्त्येव विदग्धविद्वत्परिषत्सु यदर्भिमततरं वस्तु व्यङ्ग्यत्वेन प्रकाश्यते, न 
साक्षाच्छन्दवाच्यत्वेनः? । 

An artist, therefore, aims at ‘Suggesting’ his subject by employ- 
ing symbols. This choice of symbols will speak of his Pratibha, 
i.e., genius. In the 15th Karika of the lst Uddyota of the same 
book, he says: 

उक्त्यन्तरेणाशक्यं यत्तच्चारुत्वं प्रकाशयन्‌ । 
शब्दो व्यंजकतां fav ध्यन्युक्तेविषयो भवेत्‌ ॥ 

(That word alone will deserve to be given the name ‘Dhvani’ 
which, in addition to being suggestive will manifest beauty that is 
incapable of being manifested by any other word (or group of 
words.) 


17. Dhyanydloka, Kasi edition, p. 533. 
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So not only a poet, but any artist, whether an architect or a 
musician or a painter, must use symbols that are not only sugges- 
tive, but are capable of lending such beauty to 
Doctrine of Dhvani the work of art as cannot be lent by substituting 
of impo mt. the them by anything else. According to Ananda- 
|: vardhana, then, a great artist should aim at de- 
lineating a sentiment and at delineating it most artistically, through 
the employment of symbols suggestive of uncommion beauty. 


‘Before coming to a close I must draw the attention of the 
readers to the following Sanskrit verse quoted by Yasodhara in his 
Jayamangalà commentary on the Kàmasütra of 
Six “Angas’ of Vatsyayana (The source of the. verse is’ un- 
painting oot 
known) :— 


रूपभेदा: प्रमाणानि, भावलावण्ययोजनम । 
सादृश्य वणिकाभङग इति चित्रं घडझुगकम्‌ ।। 


“(i) The various kinds of appearance, (ii) the different propor- 
tions, (iii) investing the picture with feeling, (iv) as well as beauty, 
(v) similarity and (vi) different kinds of brushes (or colours) — 
these are the six essential components that go to bring about a 
picture. 


Now herein we are told something about the art of drawing 
and painting. But most of these characteristics are applicable to 
arts other than Citrakala. Take, for instance, Bhàva-yojana. The 
painter must introduce ‘feeling’ in his picture, we are told. But 
Anandavardhana tells us that a poem or a dramatic play as well 
must manifest a feeling. I have said earlier that a sweet song is 
that which touches the feelings of the listeners. Turning next to 
Lavanya-yojana, no work of art — whether a poem or a song Or any- 
thing else, can be called a work of art, if the element of beauty is 
not there. Sādrśya (similarity) is also worth our attention. There 
Truè meaning must be the element of similarity in a picture. 
of Sadrsya But similarity between what? That is the ques-: 
tion. It is not ordinary similarity, that is, the composer does, not 
mean when he uses the word Sadréya, that there should be simi- 
larity between an actual tiger. and the picture of a. tiger. For 
though that similarity must be there, it is not necessary that an 
expert should tell us that. It is just a matter of common sense — 
the commonest man will say that the picture of a tiger must bear 
similarity to a real tiger. What similarity, then, is implied here in 
the word Sadrsya? It is the similarity between the experience the 
Sádréya of import- painter wants to convey through his picture and 


to th. ; नि Rin 
fic ant T PS the experience that a rasika spectator has when 
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he sees that picture. It is then that we can say that the painter is a 
great artist and that spectator is a true rasika. This, again, is true 
of any work of art — whether a poem or a play. That is why 
Bhatta Tauta has observed that — 


नायकस्य FX: श्रोतुः समानोऽम्‌ मवस्ततः | 


(Then, i.e., when the reader is enjoying a poem, the experience 
of the reader, that of the poet and that of the character depicted in 
his poem by the poet are exactly alike.) 


One important point in the case of these six components of a 
picture that the artist must fully bear in his mind is that these are 
but angas or subsidiaries, and that none of them is the principal 
thing. 


The whole work of art is the chief thing and the six parts must 
subordinate themselves and cooperate so as to give the ‘whole’, i.e., 
m the work of art the highest prominence. This 
ese are but 5 A 
'ahgas and must be Was What Anandavardhana meant when he laid 
DP o nue to stress on the observance of Aucitya. This was 
what he had in view when he said that Guna- 
pradhàna-bhàva must not be lost sight of. That is, the poet must 
never forget whet is principal and what is subordinate (vide the 
quotation from the Dhvanyáloka cited on page 13 of this article.) 


This leads us to take into account a principle known as the 
Gestalt principle in psychology. The principle tells us that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts. Now, 
what more is there in the whole than the sum of 
all its parts? It is the peculiar arrangement of the parts that is 
the extra-ordinary thing. It is in arranging parts in that particular 
manner that the genius of the artist works. A well known Sanskrit 
Subhasita runs thus:— f 


The ‘Gestalt’ principle 


त एव पदविन्यासास्ता एवार्थविभूतयः । 
तथापि नव्यं भवति काव्यं, ग्रथनकोशलात्‌ 1178 


(A poet employs the very same words that other men employ 
in everyday language. The meanings of those words are also the 
same as the meanings that are understood by common people. But 
even then a good poem appears to be new or extra-ordinary on ac- 
count of the skill of the poet in arranging the selected words and 
meanings, on account of his skill in composing the poem.) 


18. The source of this Subhasita is unknown. 


UNMATTAPRALAPAKAM- A RARE AND 
LITTLE-KNOWN VEDANTA WORK 
SIDDHARTH Y. WAKANKAR 


THE title of this short poem itself is indicative of the contents and 

the tendency of the unknown poet. It is an off-beat poem of 28 
verses. It may be termed as a ‘heterodox poem’ — if at all this’ 
term can be used — since, it does not follow the accepted pattern of 
orthodox poetry, though dealing with a Vedanta topic. The novelty 
of this short composition lies in the fact that herein the ethically 
accepted/declared vices or demerits are shown to be virtues or 
merits. Of course, the poet, it may be accepted, does prove his 
view-point successfully. 


The contents of the composition may be summarised as under: 


In the very first verse itself, the poet says that though he is in- 
terested: in ‘tasting the nectar in the form of Pure Knowledge’ 
(Suddhabodhasudhasvadi), he is prattling like an intoxicated person 
and the meaning of his Pralāpa is secret or hidden and let the vir- 
tuous try to unfold it with their intelligence. In the next verse, 
going against the orthodox or traditional way of thinking, the poet 
says —- Kama, Krodha, etc. — the six positively crooked and wick- 
ed enemies of mankind, the Sadripus, in fact, the Samsdramarano- 
payah — are declared to be Samsdratiranopayah, since, the persons 
possessing these vices attain Liberation in the end. From the third 
verse onwards, the poet explains his way of thinking. A few in- 
stances may be cited: ` 


That Krodhi, i.e. the enraged Nrsimha, who out of. anger tore 
off the chest of HiranyakaSipu, the infatuated demon, is a receptacle, 
ie. giver of Liberation. That rogue, i.e. shrewd fellow, who has 
cheated (i.e. defeated or brought under control) those ‘great chea- 
ters in the form of Kāma, etc., who have been cheating the three 
worlds’ — is liked by Lord Siva. In this same vein of Paradoxes, 
the poet goes on giving examples to corroborate his view. 


Language: 
The language throughout is very simple and lucid. The metre 
used is Anustup. Every Sloka is a unit by itself. The poem is a 
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‘good example of Analaükrti punah kvapi. Sometimes, some Alam- 
küras can be seen, e.g. Yathdsamkhya in verse 6, Anuprasa general- 
ly everywhere. The entire poem is studded with the instances of 
Virodhalarkdra. At times, the examples given are quite striking 
and appealing. Sometimes, some unusual words like Varikapafa 
and Khandaláduka (last verse) also occur. The compounds pose no 
problem. But, grammatical and orthographical mistakes do occur 
and hinder the smooth understanding of the text. 


The Author: 


The author of the poem is not mentioned. But, at the end, it 
is said that one Bhatta Laksmirama, belonging to Mewada commu- 
nity and hailing from Broach, has written (and not composed) this 
poem. Though the poet composes this type of poem, it, seems, he 
believes in the worship of Lord Siva. An obeisance to Ganega at 
the beginning and to Vi$vanàtha at the end prove this. 


The importance of this poem is its peculiar way of composing, 
suggestive of the mode of this type of thinking existing in Sanskrit 
literary history also. Herein, the other side of the coin is promi- 
nently brought forth, which can not be summarily rejected as ‘non- 
sense', because, followers of these vices do get Liberation as proved 
by the poet every now and then. 


Critical Remarks: 


The poem is composed, of course, in a lighter vein, though very 
appropriate and convincing instances drawn from Hindu Mythology 
are cited by the poet to substantiate his point. The examples that 
are described herein are generally known to almost every one. It 
is true that the concerned deities did exhibit the qualities, associated 
with their personality. These qualities, however, are not the per- 
manent attributes of those respective deities. It may be added 
further that they were the 'sham-shows' (Lilah) in which the dei- 
ties are known to indulge fondly, as the occasion demanded, to carry 
home the truth that the Gods could go to any extent just to satisfy 
and save their devotees. These sports or Lilds also had greater 
effect and did inspire awe and fear in the minds of the enemies of 
those devotees, on whose behalf, the deities had put up the sham- 
shows! It may be very fitting for the Gods to resort to these quali- 
ties, but, surely, they will not win social sanction if a human being 
were to. deal in the same manner, under the very same circumstances, 
etc. The appearance of Lord Visnu as Nrsimha was the most ap- 
propriate form of the God of Death, since, Hiranyakasipu had secur- 
ed invincible prowess and laid down such conditions that Death 
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should not approach him in this form or that, at this or that hour, 
indoors or outdoors, etc. and still, the essential nature of God-to put 
an end to all evil life — was brought to bear in His ferocious and 
ghastly form. But, this was all His Lili, since, when the devotee 
— the tiny-tot Prahlada-sang prayers to appease Him, He was the 
same whole-some, smiling and peace-inducing Self again. However, 
such a demonstration of Krodha will hardly help any one today and 
will not be even tolerated, perhaps, except in a house-hold domi- 
nated by fear. Hence, it is much less useful as an approach to God- 
hood or Self-Realization. The other examples can easily be ex- 
plained in a similar way. It must be borne in mind that what is 
important here is not the attributes, but, the time, occasion, cir- 
cumstances, etc. when these should be manifested, that too, not by 
ordinary human beings, but, only by extra-ordinary and super men. 
That is, these vices of the Gods — which are ethically condemned 
in respect of human beings — can never help ordinary human be- 
ings in their pursuit of Spiritual Quest and Upliftment. It should 
also be noted that the Gods, pictured in mythology, reflect the human 
qualities, including their weaknesses, and hence, though the cited 
examples seem at first sight to be appealing, appropriate and con- 
vincing, yet, they in fact are only apparently convincing or true. 


It may be recalled here that Bhartrhari and Shakespeare have 
already ably expressed that human beings are actors on the stage 
of life, performing their respective roles in the puppet-show con- 
trolled by the Highest God. It could be said with equal justice 
that the God is the greatest Actor of all and He does it in the interest 
of His devotees and certainly neither for His selfish interest nor to 
advertise His essential nature, which is Sat, Cit and Ananda 


Ms. Material: 


The present work is available in only a single MS., deposited in 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda. (See New Catalogué Catalogorum, 
Vol. II, p. 344). The MS. can be described as follows: Accession 
No. 10799; Subject — Vedanta, F.-2; Slokas-28; Size-25.6 x 11.2 cms.; 
Lines-9 to 10 per folio; Letters-26 to 32 per line; Language-San- 
skrit; Script-Devanagari; Not dated. The text follows: 


N.B.:—The corrections in the text are suggested in the footnotes. 


att: 
श्रीगणेशाय नमः ।। अथोन्मत्तप्रलापकम्‌ । 
शुद्धबोधसुधास्वादी प्रलपामि प्रमत्तवत्‌ । 


तत्प्रलापं निगूढाथं erenreg qui धियः uii 


UNMATTAPRALAPAKAM 


कामः क्रोधश्च लोभश्च मोहश्च मदमत्सरौ | 
संसारतारणोपायास्तेषां विवरणं WT UV 
विश्रान्तिसुन्दरीदत्तरतिलावष्यलम्पटाः | 
एकान्तलीलाचतुराः कामिनो मुक्तिगामिनः ।।३॥। 
यढलान्मोहदेत्यस्य योगी नरहरिः स्वयम्‌ । 
बक्षो विदारयाङचक्े स॑ कधी मुक्तिभाजनम्‌ ।।४।। 
भृकुटी कुटिलं यस्य मुखमीक्षितुमक्षमाः i 
लाभलोमादयो भावाः स द्वेषौ केशव प्रियः ।।५॥। 
शाश्वते सुप्रसञ्चानां नश्वरे भूकुटीमृताम्‌ | 
रागद्वेषवतां तात मुक्तिः करतले स्थिता ngh 
येन वणश्रिमाचारवेहसो! धनादिष्‌ । 
म्‌ ह्यन्ति गलितात्मानः स॑ मोहः परमं पदम्‌ uou 
मत्तो नान्यत्परं किञ्चिदहमेद महेश्वरः | 
अहमेवोत्तमश्चेति मदो म्‌ क्तिप्रदो मतः ue 
दृश्योत्कषं सहते दृगृत्कषंबलात्तु यः । 
स नु संवत्सरशतं ज्येष्ठो निर्मत्सरान्मुनेः usu 
क्षणं न क्षमते यस्तु बाह्यस्फुरणमक्षमी । 
तद्ठामचरणाम्भोजे निबद्धाः क्षमिणां गुणा: ।।१०॥। 
कामादयो महाधूर्ता धूतितं येजंगत्त्रयम्‌ । 
तान्‌ adaf यो युक्त्या स धूर्तो घूजं टिप्रियः 119900 
यो लालयति लोभावीनन्तमूलानि कृन्तति । 
बहिरन्योन्य एवायमन्तर्गंतकपद्यसी? ॥१२॥ 
गुणात्मिकेषु सवेषु दोषमेवान्तरात्मन: । ` 
कर्ण जपति यो नित्यं पिशनोऽसो विमुक्तिभाक्‌ ।।१३॥। 
परापवाद एवास्ति हृदये यस्य सर्वदा । 
पारङगतोऽसो दुष्टश्च समयी मुनिशेखरः uv 
मिथ्येवेदं जगत्सवंमिः निश्चितचेतसाम्‌ à 
ते मिथ्यावादिनो लोके बुलंभा: सत्यवादिनाम्‌ ॥१५॥ 
नेव किञ्चित्करोमीति यः सदाचारर्वाजतः | 
आचारिणो न गच्छन्ति तस्यानाचारिणो गतिः ॥१६॥। 
1. It should be भोगः 
2. कपद्यंसौ 


3. मितिः 
4. It should be गतिम्‌ 
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पुर्व तु यानि मित्राणि विचारादीनि तान्यपि । 

विहाय तत्परं याति मित्रद्रोहो स मुच्यते ॥॥१७॥। 
पञ्चभूतात्मकं विश्वं निमितं येन मायाया? । 

स एवा हि" मया दुष्टो मायावी मुक्तिभाजनम्‌ ॥१८॥ 
स्वेच्छयैव कृतं विश्वं स्वेच्छयंव निहन्ति a: à 
कृतज्ञादपि पुज्योऽसौ कृतघ्नो मोक्षमश्नृते ॥१९॥। 
आश्चर्यं योऽभिमन्येत जीव आत्मानमीश्वरम्‌ । 
सोऽभिमानो गति याति साधूष्वपि स पुज्यते ton 


गुणेषु दोषं पश्यन्तो विश्वमात्रविनिन्दिकाः' à 
आत्मस्तुतिपरा यान्ति नित्यं वेकुष्ठमन्दिरम्‌ usu 


बुघ्वापि® शुद्धमात्मानं व्यावहारिकलोकवत्‌ | 
करोमि न करोमोति दम्भकृत्‌ शम्भुवल्लमम्‌?॥। २२॥ ` 


धर्माधर्मविनिर्मुक्ता अपि धर्मपथे स्थिताः ॥ 
ये धमंध्वजिनस्तेषां बन्द्याश्चरणरेणवः ॥२३॥ 


बोधखड्गेन तीक्ष्णेन मोहाहङकारदुधियाम्‌ । ` 
घातकः पातकं हन्ति पुरुषजन्मशताजितम्‌ !° ।।२४॥। 
अहङकार हरिहर ब्रह्म॑वाहमहं fara: । 

इति विश्वासहन्तारः पुण्या विश्वासघातकाः iut 
भवेतां कमं मार्गस्थो तावुभावपि निन्दितो i 
अस्माकमभिनिर्मुक्ताभ्युदितो पडिक्तपावनो ॥२६॥ 


मुक्तो विधिनिषेधाभ्यां निश्चितः स्वेच्छया चरन्‌ । 
कर्मस्यानामपाडिक्त य: सोऽस्माकं पिक्तपावनः 1131 


दत्वा! वारिकमाटंय्यः? खण्डलाड्कदन्मुनिः । 
एकाकी मिष्टमिमश्नात्ति!' स याति परमां गतिम्‌ ieu 


श्रीविश्वनाथाय नमः । 
मेवाडाज्ञाप्ति भरुचना भट्ट लक्ष्मोरामे लख्यु छे ॥। 


. मायया. 

एव 

विनिन्दका: 

बुदध्वापि. 

°वल्लभः 

. Metrically faulty. 

. दत्त्वा. 

. Not clear. 

. Metrically wrong, it should be मिष्टमश्नाति! 


PANDITA JAGANNATHA’S EQUIPMENT 
AS A POETICIAN 
Y. S. WALIMBE 


SANSKRIT poeticians, including Jagannatha, have invariably em- 

.phasised the equipment of a poet, and elaborately stated what 
qualities go towards the making of a poet — whether it is genius 
alone, or genius coupled with vast erudition and constant application, 
and so on. The point as to whether a poet is born or made, has also 
been too often discussed. The opinions of poeticians like Dandin, 
Bhamaha, Rudrata, Mammata, Rajasekhara etc. in these matters are 
too wellknown to need a specific mention. However, very surpris- 
ingly, they have not bothered to state, at least most of them, as to 
what qualities go to make a good poetician or a literary theorist. We 
have Abhinavagupta’s classic exposition of what constitutes an ideal 
spectator or reader: it emphasises the power to become one with the 
theme or the story, coupled with a mirror-like pure mind as a result 
of constant appreciation and familiarity with poetry. Perhaps this 
was enough in the eyes of the ancients even for a literary critic or 
theorist. 


However in Jagannatha we find a number of qualities which 
made him an eminent poetician and literary theorist in his own right. 
He possessed a very vast background of traditional knowledge and 
especially Sastras like Navyanyaya, Vyakarana and Vedanta. This 
rigorous discipline in these basic sciences like logic and grammar 
went a, long way towards Jagannatha's equipment.as a poetician. 
The entire discussion in the Rasagangadhara is interspersed with 
technical terms and concepts from Neonyaya, and words like 'ava- 
cchedya’ and ‘avacchedaka’, 'vyapya' and ‘vyapaka’, ‘dharma’ and 
‘dharmi’ etc. are constantly met with. It is this profound knowledge 
of Nyaya which has enabled Jagannatha to define each and every 
Alamkara in the most precise and clearcut manner, in striking con- 
trast to Mammata's discussion of the same in the Kavyaprakasa. Jaga- 
nnatha's definitions are exact and mostly free from all the three 
defects of being too narrow (avyapti), too wide (ativyápti) or totally 
improbable (asambhava). When he defines a figure like Upameyo- 
pama, Rüpaka, Bhrantiman or Utpreksa,? it is this logical accuracy 
that immediately strikes one’s mind. It is again this proficiency in 
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Nyaya that has enabled Jagannatha to subject the definitions and 
discussions of other poeticians to a strict logical scrutiny, and to point 
out the loop-holes and inaccuracies in them. His criticism of the 
views, especially of Appayya Diksita is a concrete instance of this 
point, and requires separate discussion. Jagannatha’s great profi- 
ciency in Vyàkarana has helped him in achieving perfect accuracy 
in grammatical discussions. Grammar has always been the second 
love of Sanskrit poeticians, and more so of Jagannatha. 


Thus when Jagannatha discusses the sub-divisions of Upama 
like Samisagata, Karmakyajgata, Adharakyajgata, Kyangata, Kar- 
manamulgata and Kartrnamulgata following Mammata, he has enter- 
ed the field of grammar rather than of poetics proper. His etymolo- 
gical explanation of the word ‘yuvati’ in the context of Smarana, 
his discussion of Vacyotpreksa based on Kyang and Acarakvip, of 
‘Kartari krt’ and ‘Lah karmani’ in connection with the verse, ‘Lim- 
pativa tamo’nfani ........ ' etc. and of the definition of Kartrtva in 
the context of Nidarśanā, are only so many examples of his pro- 
found knowledge of grammar. The grammarian in the Manorama- 
kucamardana is very much conspicuous here also. Jagannatha’s 
leanings towards the grammarians are also clearly visible in his de- 
finition of Abhidha. The constant sprinkling of technical terms 
from both Nyaya and Vyakarana often proves bewildering to an ave- 
rage student of the Rasagangadhara, and even advanced scholars may 
find it a challenging job to wade through these discussions — often 
involved and longwinding — and to get at Jagannatha’s exact point. 
But this is how Jagannatha writes: this is his idiom, perhaps enfor- 
ced by the vogue of scientific and technical dialectic of his time. 


Vedànta is one more traditional Sastra that has enabled Jaga- 
nnátha in systematizing many a basic concept in Sanskrit poetics. The 
most conspicuous instance of this is the way in which he has explain- 
ed the, theory of Rasa. It is a well-known fact that Abhinavagupta 
established the doctrine of Rasa (as found in the Natyasastra on the 
solid foundation of the Pratyabhijia school of Saiva philosophy, to 
which he himself belonged, and which he brilliantly advocated in 
his works like the Tantraloka and the Isvarapratyabhijnavrttivimar- 
simi. However, in course of time, this Saiva basis of Abhinavagupta's 
aesthetics appears to have lost ground to the Vedanta philosophy, 
as we find it reflected, for example, in Mammata's Kaivyaprakdasa, 
and in Visvanatha’s Sahityadarpana. In Abhinavagupta's scheme 
of Saiva philosophy there is hardly any room for Brahmisvada about 
which Mammata and Visvanatha talk. Though the latter two em- 
ploy the Advaita Vedanta terms and concepts in the context of Rasa, 
it is Jagannatha who erected a complete scheme of the relish of Rasa 
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on the foundation of Vedanta. According to him Rasa is nothing but 
the Cit or the self-luminous consciousness of the samajika freed from 
all of its limiting adjuncts, and the only distinction between the 
relish of Rasa and the enjoyment of Parabrahmasvada is that the 
relish of Rasa is accompanied by the contact with the objects of the 
poetic world like the Vibhavas etc., which is totally absent in Brah- 
masvida. It is again on the basis of this Vedanta philosophy that 
he refuses to accept the Gunas as the properties of the Rasa, since 
the Rasa is equated with the Atman or the soul of poetry, and the 
Atman is without any properties or attributes. Jagannatha’s deep 
acquaintance even with other schools of Indian philosophy, like 
Purvamimarnsa and Samkhya is reflected in the  Rasagangadhara, 
though it is not so prominent as Nyàya and Vedanta etc. All this 
deep erudition of Jagannatha has created a proper philosophical 
background for his discussions which is very essential for a work 
like the Rasagangadhara, which professes to deal with all aspects of 
Sanskrit poetics in a profound and scientific manner. 


However, all this erudition in Nyaya, Vyükarapa and Vedanta 
has not fortunately succeeded in the annihilation of Jagannatha’s 
poetic susceptibilities, or the drying up of his creative springs. On 
the contrary we find in him a very rare quality of literary apprecia- 
ton which does not invariably go with men of extraordinary lean- 
ing. The Rasagangadhara is replete with innumerable examples of 
Jagannatha's fine studies in literary appreciation. With his powers 
of brilliant analysis he throws light on a number of subtle shades 
of meanings which do not normally catch the attention of the rea- 
der. His fine comments on his own examples of Uttamottama and 
Uttama kavya are very significant in this connection, and bring out 
his subtlety of interpretation. In connection with the verse, ‘Hata- 
kena maya vanantare ........ ' etc., which Jagannatha uses to illus- 
trate the Bhava of Dainya, he has beautifully explained why Rama 
compares himself to a fallen person (patita), throwing away the 
sacred knowledge of Vedic lore, instead of comparing himself to a 
Sidra etc. In the case of a Sidra, he points out, there is no question of 
discarding the Vedic lore, since he is not even entitled to. acquire 
it. A fallen Brahmin, however, loses his natural right to that lore 
because of his sinful behaviour, and hence Rama’s comparison with 
such a patita, and Sita’s comparison with that sacred knowledge 
really nourishes the feeling of Dainya here. We come across an 
equally fine analysis of the verse, ‘Satenopayanam ...... etc. which 
Jagannatha gives to illustrate Rasabhasa. Here the Rasabhasa, he 
says, does not consist in unilateral love, as the royal lady’s trepida- 
tion has been already suggested by the word ‘cakitanayanim.’ On 
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the contrary, he points oui that the trepidation was due to the un- 
expected arrival of a stranger in her harem, and what she felt was 
really joy after she recognised him and his bravery. One. cannot 
but appreciate Jagannatha's fine quality of appreciation here. Even 
in the verse, 'Badhana drageva....' etc., from the Gangalahari which 
he cites to illustrate Ajahatsvartha Laksana, Jagganatha points out 
that the word ‘Jagannathasya’ itself conveys the sense of ‘one who 
possesses a number of sins', and the idea is to suggest that no other 
word can properly express the sense of these sins.'? 


Jagannatha's verse style and its excellences as we find them in 
his poetical works are themselves interesting subjects for a detailed 
study. But what is more noteworthy is that these qualities have 
helped him to a considerable extent even in his job as a poetician. 
It goes without saying that almost all the verses that Jagannatha. 
employs for the sake of illustrations are poetic. However he does 
not rest contended by giving an illustration; he endeavours to im- 
prove upon it by making proper alterations or emendations, and 
very such alteration or emendation makes a significant change either 
in the form or in the content of the verse. In the verse, 'Sapadi vilaya- 
metu....' which Jagannatha uses to illustrate Dharmavira, he 
changes only the last line slightly, and shows that it can be a good 
example of Satyavira also.! In the course of the letters, compounds 
etc. to be avoided in compositions abounding in Madhurya, 
he makes such quick changes in the wording of his illus- 
trations, that one is simply left wondering at his ver- 
satility. In the verse, ‘Kalitakulisaghata....’ etc., which he gives 
as. an instance of Jihvamiuliyapracurya, he suggests an. emendation 
in the first two quarters, and the defect is immediately removed.!2 


Again in the verse, 'Vacane tava yatra madhuri ....' etc., which he 
cites to illustrate the defect of ‘tavargajhaypracurya’, he alters the 
second line as 'Adhuna sakhi tatra hà katham....’ etc. and removes 


the defect. But Jagannatha even goes a step further, and improves 
upon the faculty or defective illustrations cited by his opponents like 
Appayya Dikéita. Thus in the verse, "Tavamrtasyandini . padapaii- 
kaje....' etc., cited by Appayya as an instance of Prativastupami, 
Jagannatha hits at the defect of unevenness of construction (asarn- 
sthulata) and suggests an emendation in the second line as 'Sthito- 
sravinde makarandanirbhara...' instead of 'Sthiteravinde...' which 
removes the said defect. Even in the famous verse, *'Upasanametya 
pituh sma rajyate...’ from the Naisadhiyacarita (1.34) Jagannatha 
points out the ‘Camel-like unevenness’ (kramelakavadasarmsthulata) 
and suggests an alternate wording as 'Upasanartham pituragatapi 
sa...’ etc. which would lend to it ‘the loveliness as of the proportion- 
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ate disposition of a beautiful woman's limbs’ (lalanangasannivega 
iva kamaniyatamavahet).!5 


Thus it may be safely concluded that Jagannatha’s role as a 
poetician and literary theorist was considerably helped not only by 
his erudition in the various branches of traditional learning, but also 
by his extraordinary poetic abilities. His was not the case of ‘A 
critic is a failed poet', but of a successful critic also being an equally 
successful poet, a case rather analogous to that of Matthew Arnold or 
T. S. Eliot. Jagannatha possessed the creative and critical faculties 
almost in an equal measure. 
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= pp. 120-21 

10. Cf. de aa एवानेकपापविशिष्टत्वेन लक्ष्यते | पापानां पदान्तरेणानिर्वाच्यत्वं व्यङ्ग्यम्‌ । 

E — P 

11. Cf. प्राचीन एव ‘safe facra mq. इत्यादिपद्ये 'मम तु मतिर्न मनागपतु सत्यात्‌’ इति चरमपदव्यत्यासेन 
पद्यान्तरतां प्रापिते सत्यवीरस्यापि संभवात्‌ —R-G.p 

12. 0. ITT कथमिवाशा जायतां जीविते में. . .कृतान्ताः इति विधीयले, तदा नायं दोष: । 
—R.G.p. 87. 

13. Cf. ‘agar afa तत्र हा कथं. . .इति त्वनुगूणम्‌। —R.G.p. 88. 

14. Cf. —R.G.pp. 461-62. 

15. Cf. —R.G.p. 461, 


THE PROBLEM OF MULTIPLE AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE MAHABHARATA: A STATISTICAL 
APPROACH 
‘M. R. YARDI 


THIS paper is the first of a series in which it is proposed to identify 
the original Bhārata by the application of statistical methods to a 
linguistic study of the Mahābhārata. In my paper on the Theories of 
Multiple Authorship of the Bhagavadgītā, published in the Diamond 
Jubilee Volume of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute (1978), it was pointed out that the statistical study of the 
versification style of the Bhagavadgita did not disclose significant 
differences of style between the eighteen adhyayas and therefore did 
not justify the assumption of its multiple authorship. It was also 
further indicated in this paper that the application of the same me- 
thod to all the parvas of Mahābhārata would enable us not only to 
recover the original text of the Mahabharata, but also to determine 
the major interpolations, which have been made therein in the course 
of its chequered history. This study has now been completed for the 
Bhismaparva, Karnaparva and the Sauptikaparva of the _Mahabha- 
rata. The study of the Dronaparva, Salyaparva and Striparva has 
been taken in hand and the results will be available in due course. 


The Mahabharata contains sufficient internal evidence to justify 
the assumption of three major revisions of this epic poem. At the 
outset, ‘we must mention that there is no clear statement that the 
title of Vyasa's work was Jaya or the Triumph. It is true that the 
mangalacarana or benedictory verse with which the Adiparva begins, 
states.that after saluting Nara and Narayana and the goddess Saras- 
vati, one should relate Jaya. Apart from the fact this it does not 
state clearly that Vyàsà wrote a work by name Jaya, this verse does 
not find a place in the Southern receasion of the Mahābhārata. Only 
two other verses, which mention this term are B.1.56.19 which 
refers to the Mahābhārata as a historical tract by name Jaya? and 
B.5.136.18 where it is applied to the episode Vidulaputrünusasana. 


1. नारायणं नमस्कृत्य नरं चेव नरोत्तमम्‌ | 
देवी सरस्वती चैव ततो जयमुदीरयेत्‌ ii 


2. जयो नामेतिहासोऽयं श्रोतव्यो विजगीषुणा । 
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The editor Adiparva (critical edition), therefore, observes that 
perhaps Jaya is a technical term applicable generally to certain 
works and not a specific name of the original work of Vyasa, as is 
generally supposed. There is, however, a clear mention that the 
Mahābhārata was recited by Vaisampàyana, a pupil of Vyasa, at the 
sarpasastra of Janmejaya, grandson of the war hero, Arjuna. This 
event seems to have taken place within about fifty years at the close 
of the battle, as Janmejaya’s father Pariksit was born within a year 
of the close of the battle, and Janmejaya was a teen-ager at the time 
of the sarpasastra. The Mahābhārata further mentions that this 
Vaisampayana text did not contain the subsidiary legends and con- 
sisted of 24,000 Slokas. It will be seen that this Vaisampayana text 
is called as Bharata Samhita and Ur Mahābhārata by the western 
scholars. The scene thereafter shifts to the Naimis forest, where 
the Mahabharata text is recited by Ugrasravas sauti, son of Loma- 
harsana, at the conference of hermits presided over by Saunaka. It 
is obvious that the incorporation of various ancient tales and legends 
is due to the bardic embellishment of the epic poem. The final text 
is known as Mahābhārata and is said to consist of a hundred thou- 
sand §lokas. It now contains not only a vast variety of myths and 
'legends but also discourses on political, religious and philosophical 
topics — nay almost all topics so as to justify the boast that what 
it does not contain is rarely to be found elsewhere.® 


In a scholarly and thought provoking paper, The Bhrgus and 
the Bharata: A text historical study,’ the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
has pointedly drawn our attention to the many digressions contain 
in the Mahabharata, which have the sole intention of eulogising the 
members of the Bhargava clan. The epic contains the story of the 
birth of Bhargava Rama and his great exploit of the extirpation of 
all the bad old kings. In order to justify this insertion, he is re- 
presented as the teacher of the Mahabharata heroes, Bhisma, Drona 
and Karna, although they are separated by one full yuga. The epic 
further relates the well-known story of Yayati, who had married 
the Bhargava Devayani and the episodes (upakhydnas) of Aurva, 
Dadhica, Rucika, Cyavan, Markandeya, Vipula and Uttanka, who 
are either direct descendents of Bhrgu or connected with the Bhrgu 
clan. Even Srikrsna was distantly connected with the Bhargavas, 
being a descendant of Yadu, the son of Yayati by Bhargava Deva- 


3. See Addenda and Corrigenda to Adiparva, note on the verse B.1.56.19 at page 
989, 


4. चतुविशतिसाहस्त्वीं चक्रे भारतसंहिताम्‌ | 
उपाख्यानेविना तावद्‌ भारतं प्रोच्यते q3: ।। B.1.1.61. 
. B.1.56.13. 


5 
6. B.1.56.33. 
7. Essay VI. Sukthankar Memorial Edition Vol. I. Critical Studies in Mahabharata. 
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yani. The entire Pauloma and a large section of the Pausya, two 
independent sub-parvas of the epic are also devoted to the legends 
of the Bhargavas. Dr. Sukthankar has further pointed out that an- 
other striking feature of the Bhargava legends is their repetition 
on different occasions in the epic. For example, the birth of Bhar- 
gava Rama is related in all four times and his exploit of the exter- 
mination of the ksatriyas thrice seven times has been repeated ten 
times in nearly identical form. Besides these there are important 
discourses attributed to:the celebrated Bhargavas, such as the Bhrgu- 
Bharadvaj-samvdda, the Cyavana-Kusika-samvada and the Markan- 
deya-samasya. Dr. Sukthankay further goes on to observe that the 
Dharma and Niti are the two topics in which the Bhrgus had spe- 
cialised, and this would explain the inclusion of topical discourses 
on these subjects in the enlarged Mahābhārata. Dr. Sukthankar 
finally concludes with the following observation: “The infiltration 
of masses of Bhargava myths and legends, the manner of its treat- 
ment, and even that strange admixture of the epic and the Dharma 
and Niti elements which latter especially has so long puzzled many 
enquirers into the genesis of the Mahābhārata thus appear to find 
a simple and straight forward explanation in the assumption of an 
important unitary disakuasis of the epic under very strong and direct 
Bhargava influence."? 


However, it is not necessary for a linguistic study of the Mahā- 
bhürata to start with any such assumptions. The only assumption 
that need be made is that the original Bharata should contain the 
record of the victory of the Pandavas in the fatricidal war with the 
Kauravas.? Hence the ‘war books’ consisting of Bhigmaparva, 
Dronaparva, Karnaparva, Salyaparva and Sauptikaparva must con- 
tain portions of the original Bharata. The statistical problem is, 
therefore, to find out whether these portions of the 'war books!, 
dealing with the fall of Bhisma and the deaths of other Kaurava 
generals and the massacre of the sleepers in the Pándava camp by 
the enraged A$vatthaman, display a homogeniety of style, and if they 
do, to regard this as the original Bharata, The next step is to find 
out whether the remaining portions of these parvas display the same 
style or different style or styles by the application of suitable statis- 
tical tests. When a similar study is made of other parvas, it should 
be possible to identify the different styles, including the one which 
we have identified as the style of the original Bharata. The number 
of different styles so identified will represent the different ‘layers’ 


8. fa: aaga: पृथिवीं कृता निःक्षत्रिया पुरा i 
9. Sukthankar Memorial Edition, Vol. I. p. 336. 


10. The verse 1.55.43 gives the original plan of the epic as dissension, loss of king- 
dom and final victory. 
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or ‘strata’ of the Mahabharata and indicate the occasions on which 
major revisions of the epic have taken place. 


Such a linguistic study is made possible by the happy circum- 
stance that the Mahābhārata is written mostly in the Amustubh 
metre, which has a flexible pattern. This metre consists of thirty- 
two syllables, eight in each quarter and requires that the fifth 
syllable should be short, the sixth long and the seventh alternately 
long and short in each quarter. A syllable is long if it contains 
either a long vowel or a short vowel followed by a conjunct conso- 
nant. If we take the half lines (slokardhas) with sixteen syllables, 
the fifth, the thirteenth and the fifteenth. syllables should be usual- 
ly short, the sixth, seventh.and the fourteenth long. The remain- 
ing ten syllables, namely the first, the second, the third, the fourth 
and the eighth and the nineth, the tenth, the eleventh, the twelfth 
and the sixteenth can be either short or long: If the number of 
long syllables is counted in these ten different positions for groups 
of adhydayas, statistical methods can be applied to the distributions 
of long syllables so obtained to ascertain whether these distributions 
are homogeneous or significantly different. There are a few hyper- 
metric lines, in which one of the pddas or quarters may have nine 
syllables instead of eight and in such cases, we have to omit in the 
count that syllable which makes the least disturbance to the accept- 
ed pattern. 


The statistical method used is known as the Analysis of Vari- 
ance. This method, although strictly applicable to normal distribu- 
tions, is also found to be valid for non-normal distributions, which, 
for large samples, approach the normal. In this particular instance, 
as the syllables can be either short or long in ten positions, the dis- 
tribution is a multinomial one and the justification for the use of 
the analysis of variance lies in the fact that for large samples the 
multinormal distribution approaches the normal. A count of long 
syllables in the ten different positions has been taken for all those 
adhyayas in Bhismaparva, Karnaparva and Sauptikaparva which 
consist wholly or mainly of anustubh $lokas and the analysis of vari- 
ance worked out for those of groups of adhyáyas which relate to 
the principal events of the war. . 


The Bhismaparva consists of four parts, the Jambukhand-Vinir- 
münaparva. Bhümiparva, Bhagavadgitaparva and the Bhismavadha- 
parva. The latter is divided, for the purpose of easy computation, 
into four parts, adhydyas 41-60, adhydyas 61-70 adhydyas 71-94 and 
adhydyus 95-117, which deal with the defeat of the first Kaurava 
general, Bhisma. The Karnaparva is divided into three parts, 
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adhyayas 1-21, adhyayas 22-37 and adhyüyas 38-69 dealing with the 
installation of Karna as General, the 16th and 17th days of the war 
and the death of Karna. The Sauptikaparva consists of two parts, 
the Sauptikaparva adhyáyas 1-10, which describe the massacre of 
Pandavas’ kith and kin while asleep and the Aisikaparva which deals 
with) the lament of Draupadi and reprisals against Asvatthàman. 
Adhyiya 7, however, in which Agvathaman seeks the help of Lord 
Siva to counteract the protection of Pandavas by Lord Krsna is taken 
along with Aisikaparvan adhydyas 11-18. It will thus be seen that 
the adhydyas 41-117 of the Bhigmaparva, all the adhydyas of the 
Karnaparva and the adhyayas 1-10 (exclusing adhyàya 7) of Saup- 
tikaparva refer to the principal events of the war. We shall, of 
course, have to exclude all adhyaáyas, which consist wholly or mainly 
of long metre stanzas or prose passages. 


If we now take the first group of 19 adhydyas 41-60 of the 
Bhigmaparva (excluding adhyáya 56, which consists of long metre 
stanzas see Table 1), the analysis of variance is as given below: 


TABLE A 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF COUNTS OF LONG SYLLABLES 
Bhismaparva adhyásas 41 — 60* 


Sources of Degrees of Sum of squares Mean square F 
variation freedom 


Between adhyayas 


Regression 1 221658 , 85 221658. 85 888.04. 
Deviation from 
regression 17 715.05 42.062 0.16 
Within adhyayas 171 15196, & 264. 81 -- 


Total 189 267570 .7 — 


The total sum of squares 267570.7 is separated into two parts, 
222373.9 due to variation between the adhyiyas and 45196.8 due 
to variation within the adhyéyas. The sum of squares due to the 
regression of the adhyiya means on the number of slokardhas is 
221658.85, the deviation from regression being 715.05. The appro- 
priate degrees of freedom are shown in the Table. It will be seen 
that a large part of the sum of squares is ascribable to the differen- 
ces in the sizes of the different adhyayas. An estimate of the vari- 
ance due to the variation between the adhyayas after allowing for 


* Adhyiya 56, which consists of long metre stanzas has been excluded. 
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their different sizes is 42.062. This is obtained by dividing the sum 
of square due to deviation from regression 715.05 by its degrees of 
freedom 17. An estimate for the variance within adhydyas is ob- 
tained by dividing 45196.8 by its degrees of freedom 171 as 264.31. 
The quotient of the two estimates of variance of a normal popula- 
tion has a distribution discovered by Fisher, who has tabulated it 
in the form, Z = log; ./F. Snedecor named the variance ratio F 
after Fisher and has given a Table for the distribution of F itself. 
The quotient of the two estimates of variances is .16, which is less 
than 1.68, the 5% tabulated value of F for n, = 171, n; = 17. This 
indicates that the style is uniform over the 19 adhyàyas 41-60 of the 
Bhismaparva. 


If we now turn to the group of Adhyáyas 67-70 (Table 3), we 
notice that the estimated variance due to the variation within adhya- 
yas is only 96.67, as against the estimated variance 264.31 within 
the adhydyas 41-60. If we leave this for the present and go to the 
next group 71-94 (omitting adhydyas 76 and 81 which consist mainly 
of long metre stanzas), we again find that there are no significant 
differences of style between the 22 adhydyas. The estimated vari- 
ance within the adhydyas is now 217.93. The question now to be 
answered is whether the two variances, 264.31 representing the vari- 
ation within the adhyáyas 41-60 and 217.93 representing the vari- 
ation within the 71-94 differ significantly. In order to test the ho- 
mogeneity of the two variances, we galculate F as the quotient of 
the larger variance by the smaller and then double the tabular pro- 
babilities. The latter follows from the fact that F so calculated is 
always greater than 1, so that only the upper part of the distribution 
is used, (see Snederor 10.13). In order to test the hypothesis of 
homogeneity between two variances, it would therefore, be neces- 
sary to utilise a Table giving 2.5 percentage points of F distribution. 
Such a table is given by Bowkef and Liebermann in their book, 
Engineering Statistics. In this instance the value of F is the quo- 
tient 264.31/217.93 = 1.21, (n, = 171, ne = 198). This value of 
F is less than 1.34, which is the tabulated value of F at 2.5 per cent. 
level, so that the value of F is less than the tabulated value in more 
than 5 per cent of cases. This indicates that the group of the adh- 
yayas 71-94 has the same style as the group 41-60. If we now pro- 
ceed to the next group of adhyáyas 95-117, we find that the estimat- 
ed variance within the adhydyas is 293.28 (d.f. 207), which can 
be shown by the same test to be not significantly different from 
the first two groups. If we add the mean squares within adhyiyas 
for all the 64 adhydyas of the Bhismaparva and divide the sum by 
the degrees of freedom 576, the estimated variance due to variation 
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within the 64 adhyayas comes to 258.78 with 576 degrees of free- 
dom (see Table 2). 


If we now turn to the Karnaparva, the adhyáyas 1-21, 22-37 and 
38-69 (of course omitting the adhydyas which consist wholly or 
mainly of long metre stanzas, see Table 2), do not display any sig- 
nificant differences of style between the adhydyas. The estimated 
variances due to variation. within the adhydyas are found to be 
280.38 (d.f. 180), 313.05 (d.f. 144) and 257.84 (d.f. 198) respec- 
tively. The estimated variance within all the 58 adhyàyas of the 
Karnaparva is 278.56 (d.£522). Similarly the 9 adhyàyas of the 
Sauptikaparva 1-10 (excluding adhyayas for the reasons mentioned 
already) do not disclose any significant variation of style between 
themselves. The estimated variance within the adhyàáyas, is now 
285.54 with 81 degrees of freedom. In order to test the homoge- 
niety of these variances, we again obtain the quotient of the two 
higher variances by the lower variance 258.78, as given below: 


Tanit B 
Parva adhyüyas — Mean Square Estimated F Degrees of 
9 within adhyayas varian freedom 
within adhydyas 
Bhisma (64) 149056. 8 258.78 = n, = 576 
Karna (58) 145409.7 278.50 1.08 n, = 522 
Sauptika (9) 28120 285.54 1.10 n, = 81 
Total’ (181) 317595 .5 2609.38 1.04 n, — 1179 
2.8 percentage points F —1.17,n, = 522, n, = 576 
E $ F = 1.86, n, = 61, ns = 576 
$ F —1.08,n, = 1179, n, = 576 


The F-test shows that at the 5 per cent level the values of F are less 
than the tabulated values, confirming the uniformity of style of all 
these 131 adhyayas. 


If we now turn to the Jambukhandavinirménaparva, adhyáyas 
1-13 of the Bhigmaparva (Table 3), we find that there are no signi- 
ficant differences of style between the 13 adhydyas. The estimated 
variance within the adhydyas is 85.37 with 117 degrees of freedom 
as compared with the estimated variance of 258.78 of the 64 chap- 
ters of the Bhigmaparva with 576 degrees of freedom. In this case, 
the value of F is the quotient 258.78/85.37 — 3.03, n, = 576, n = 
117, which is much in excess of the 2.5 per cent value 1.34, indicat- 
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ing that this group of adhydyas has a style which is significantly 
different from those of the 64 adhyayas of the Bhigmaparva in 
Table 2. Similarly the estimated variance within the adhyayas 
14-22 which include the Bhümiparva and the adhyayas 23-40, con- 
sisting of the Bhagavadgita are 74.98 (d.f. 81) and 77.21 (d.f. 162) 
respectively and do not reveal significant differences. Similarly the 
estimated variance within the 10 adhyayas 61-70 of the Bhzsmaparva 
is 96.67 (d.f. 90). The estimated variance of all these 50 adhydyas 
of the Bhigmaparva is 82.82 with 450 degrees of freedom. The same 
test applied to these variances show that they are not significant]y 
different from one another. The estimated variance within the adh- 
yayas 7 and 11-18 of the Sauptikaparva is 87.31 (d.f. 81) and the 
F test shows that this variance is not significantly different from the 
50 adhydyas of the Bhismaparva mentioned in Table 3. If we take 
all the 59 adhyayas in Table 3, the estimated variance due to vari- 
ation within the adhyayas is 83.50 with 531 degrees of freedom. 


To sum up the linguistic evidence, the three parvas, Bhigma, 
Drona and Sawptika, exhibit two distant styles. The style of the 64 
adhyayas of the Bhismaparva, 58 adhyàyas of the Karnaparva and 9 
adhyagas of the Sauptikaparva as mentioned in Table 2 may be call- 
ed the A-style. As the principal events of the war, namely the fall 
of Bigma, the death of Karna and the massacre of the innocents in 
the Pandava camp are contained in these adhyāyas, it would not be 
unreasonable to postulate (subject, of course, to confirmation after 
a study of all the Parvas) that this represents the style of the Vai- 
$ampayana text. Totally different from this style is the style of the 
50 adhyayas of Bhismaparva and the nine adhydyas of the Sauptika 
parva as shown in Table 3. We may call this style the B-style. 


The results of this study are summarised in Table 4. List A 
shows 145 adhydyas, which must have formed part of the original 
Vaisarnpayana text. The number of Anustubh Slokas, long metre 
stanzas and the total number of verses are also given in the Table. 
List B similarly summarizes the position in regard to the later addi- 
tions to the text. The statistical study shows that all the 59 adhya- 
yas, indicated in List B, have been written in the same style and 
so must have come from the same source, which will have to be 
identified later. These figures have, however, to be accepted with 
the following reservations. An adhyays, which wholly or mainly 
consists of long metre stanzas, has been included in a group of adh- 
yayas, if it comes in the middle of that group and helps in the conti- 
nuity of the narrative. Further as the statistical methods depend 
upon the law of large numbers, a statistical study can disclose sty- 
listic differences only between two sufficiently large groups of adh- 
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yáyas. When a particular adhydya in List A or particular .slokas 
therein have been added by a later diaskeuast they cannot be dis- 
covered by the application of statistical methods. If, however, adh- 
yüya or particular slokas in List A refer to the incidents mentioned 
in adhyayas in List B, there may be a strong presumption that they 
are later additions. If, after the completion of the study of Maha- 
bhàrata, the list A is found to contain 24,000 slokas or nearabout, 
which is said to be size of the VaisSampayana text, there will be a 
strong presumption that we have succeeded in recovering that text. 
This study has the additional advantage that it will determine the 
major additions that have been made subsequently. 
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TaBLE 1 
COUNT OF LONG SYLLABLES IN BHISMAPARVAN 


ADHYAYAS 41-60 (excluding 56) 


Bhisma No. of Sum Sum of Soum of 
Adhyayas Slokardhas 1 2 8 4 8 9 10 11 12 16 squares products 
41 208 102 185 14 180 188 128 128 167 109 156 1332 180828 277056 
42 56 81 88 87 40 46 81 82 4 25 46 368 14070 20608 
43 178 95 103 125 n3 125 108 80 148 86 146 1106 127574 191888 .. 
44 100 5T 56 82 44. 72 68 52 TT 38 86 627 41071 62700 
45 180 69 86 84 65 74 88 90 93 30 101 789 65129 102570 
46 118 72 71 8T 69 81 80 75 103 58 93 788 68763 93102 
4 60 39 41 45 44 33 35 36 57 31 49 410 17884 24600 
48 144 82 81 108 82 96 83 90 117 Ti 117 928 88130 133082 
49 82 45 58 47 41 56 56 49 72 47 69 540 80106 44280 
50 248 184 144 176 132 160 143 187 210 100 205 1541 248085 3874403 
31 86 52 44 68 41 61 40 44 78 41 65 538 30288 46268 
32 45 28 27 85 29 83 33 25 42 26 36 314 10118 14180 
58 70 85 42 48 48 44 47 28 60 34 54 435 19748 30450 
54 92 54 47 71 52 69 59 48 78 45 72 505 36709 54740 
55 145 61 100 94 75 93 86 76 124 82 111 902 84424 180790 
57* 72 39 46 50 89 56 45 44 55 21 63 458 22190 82976 
58 126 बा 76 88 79 88 79 70 104 61 103 819 68883 108194 
59 48 24 27 34 31 86 27 '88 84 22 45 318 10201 15024 
60 167 104 89 112 97 128 104 79 147 94 144 1098 125812 188366 
Sum 2178 1194 1808 1580 1226 1484 1844 1218 1808 1081 1761 18902 1284758 1985287 


SXYj 165222 182083 218158 170196 205387 185997 169505: 252887 144824 245678 

Sxyj 28666.11 88389.11 38174.32 29980.32 35664.27 32285.85 80488 46108 ,9 26410.16 44275 22 

bj . 5828 .6197 . 7095 .5572 .6629 .0001 . 5656 .8570 . 4908 . 8229 
*The adhyaya 56 consisting wholly of long metre stanzas is excluded. 


Sx? =302825 Sx? = 58802 , 48 Correction term —1017187.3 ‘Total sum of squares =267570.7 Between adhyayas =222872, 
Written adhyayas =45196.8 Degrees of freedom —171 mean square within adhyayas —264.31 Sxy = 345337.3 

(SXY)? 

osx == 221658 .85 Deviation from regression =222373 , 9----221 658 . 85 ==715.05 (d. f. 17) 
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TABLE 2 


COUNT OF LONG SYLLABLES IN: ADHYAYAS OF BHISMAPARVA KARNAPARVA AND SAUPTIKAPARVA 


ES I SI SS RS ED 


Sum of Estimat- 
Parva No. of , . Sum of Sum of squares Degrees ed 
Adhyaya Slokat- 1 2 3 4 R [ 10 11 12 16 Sum squares * products within of variance 
dhas ` j i adhyāyas freedom within 
y ; Pres M | adhyayas 
Sc er en a ne 
Bhisma 
adhyAyas : a inan b Poe Cie tea Sec! = 
41—60* 2173 1194 1808 1530 1226 1481 1344 1216 1808 1031 1761 18902 1284758 1985287 45196.8 171 264.81 


71—94* 2280 1216 1870 1534 1311 1502 1378 1133 1954 1187. 189+ 14536 1124798 1658214 48150.9 198 217.98 


95—117 2786 1506 1677 1909 1572 1951 1715 1415 2334 1856 2261 17696 1700898 2544678 60709.1 207 298.28 


Bhisma 7130 3916 4855 4973- 4100 4997 1487 3764 6096 2357! 5913 46134 4109954 0138179 1490568 576 258.78 
64 adyayas : 

Krana 
1—21@ 2171 1184 1838 1528: 1868 1614 1332. 1115 1916 1175 1845 14415 1368121 1996644 50469.8 180 280.88 
22—37 2071... 1191 1882 1456 :1300 1554 1295 1203 1826 1104 1676 13937 1643903 2865958 45075.6 144 318.08 


3868—69 (a: 2462 1415 1522 1692 1552 1791 1507 1388 2160 1348. 2032 10418 1638572 2827004 498604.8 198 251.84 


Karn 
$8 adhyayas ‘6704 3790 4192 4676. 4220 4959 4194 3656 5002 3627: 5558 44770 4650596 6689606 145109.7 529 278.56 


Sauptika f 
1—10£ 958 5388 027 674 596 696 576 558 885 496 816 6412 789588 1065267 28129 81 285.54 


The following adhyayas have been excluded as consisting of wholly or mainly of long metre stanzas. * adhyayas 50, 76 and 81. 
@ adhyayas 18, 47, 48, 53, 54, 60, 61, 64, 65, 67 and 68. — £ adhydya 7 has been omitted, as it properly belongs to group 11—18. 
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ase 3 
COUNT OF LONG SYLLABLES IN SOME ADHYAYAS OF BHISMAPARVA AND SAUPTIKAPARVA 


आ क क उ ट TG 


. Sum of Estimat- 
Parva No. of ह Sum of Sumof squares Degrees ed 
Adhyaya Slokar- 1 2 8 4 8 9 10 11 12 16 Sum squares products within of variance 
dhas adhyayas freedom within 
adhyaya 
Bhisma 
adhydyas 
1—18 950 606 688 643 627 568 562 574 826 510 705 6254 376864 554711 9987.8 117 85.8658 
14—22 542 813 384 à 394 334 881 338 315 452 283 442 3586 228364 833965 6073 81 74.9758 
23—40 1200 799 842 988 816 805 825 819 1107 666 992 8654 506852 737776 12507.6 162 77.2074 
61—70 740 484 4447 525 441 508 487 395 628 368 584 4767 268271 404665 8700.1 90 96.6678 
Bhisma 


50 adhyuyds 3522 2152 2256 2545 2218 2262 2162 2103 3013 1827 2723 23261 1379851 2031117 %7268.5 450 82.8189 


Sauptika 
T 11 to 18 601 828 857 456 362 420 361 388 501 204 475 3882 205148 305269 7072 4 81 87.31 


Total 59 É 
adhyàyas = = a > = = >> — — — -— — —  44840.9 581 88 50 
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Table 4 


List A (Vaisampayena Text) 


Long metre 


Parva Adhyayas Slokas stanzas Verses 
Bhisma 41—60 1086.5 69 1155.5 
: (excluding 56) 
56 28 28 
71—94 1115 8 1128 
(excluding 76, 81). 
76 8 16 19 
81 12 12 
95—117 1868 87 1405 
67 adhyayas 8572.5 170 8742.5 
Karna 1—21 1085.5 68 1158.5 
(excluding 13) 
18 4 21 25 
22—397 1085.5 78 1108.5 
88—69 1281 201.5 1482.3 
(excluding the 
following) 
47, 48 29 29 
58, 54 80.5 80.5 
60, 61 5 46.5 51.5 
64, 65 80 80 
67, 68 227 81.5 108.5 
69 adhyá jas 8388 631 4014 
Sauptika 1 to 10 479 15 494 
(excluding 7) 
Total for list A 145 adhydyas 7484.5 816 8250.5 
List B (Later Additions) 
Bhisma 1—13 475 7 482 
14—22 271 27 298 
28-40 645 55 700 
61—70 870 8 878 
50 adhyayas 1761 92 1858 
Sauptika 7, 11 to 18 800.5 800.5 
Total for list B 59 adhyayas 2061.5 92 2153.5 


THE RELEVANCE OF SANSKRIT POETICS TO 
CONTEMPORARY PRACTICAL CRITICISM* 
UMASHANKAR JOSHI 


I AM aware of the honour the authorities of the Asiatic Society of 

Bombay have done me by inviting me to preside over the function, 
for the award of medals to three outstanding scholars for their ser- 
vice in Oriental Research. If I did not hesitate to aecept the invi- 
tation, even though not qualified as an Oriental Researcher, it was 
just with a view to paying my humble homage to the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, which has become during the past 175 years of its existence 
almost a legend in the academic life of our country. 


While conveying that I could choose any date in April or May, 
the invitation letter carried a post-script that in case May 7 was con- 
venient to me, my address would be termed Kane Memorial Lecture 
as that date coincided with the birthdate of the great scholar. 


The moment I agreed to speak on the seventh of May, in order 
to be able to honour the memory of MM. P. V. Kane, the subject of 
my lecture had almost suggested itself. It could be one related to 
either of his loves, Sanskrit Poetics or Dharma Sastra. It seems, 
you have only to be well-meaning to find yourself in deeper and 
deeper waters. I like to play with the idea that I sheuld rather have 
spoken on Dharma S&stra, if only because it is always far easier 
to speak on a subject, the complexities of which one is not sufficient- 
ly aware of. Knowing full well as I do, how the field of Sanskrit 
Poetics bristles with problems and even conundrums which would 
require in-depth philosophical, metaphysical, psychological, linguis- 
tic and literary study, that should have been the last thing for me 
to get involved in. But 1 hazarded it, my purpose being a limited 
and specific one, that of investigating how far those of us, who are 
interested today in the critical activity in the various languages of 
India, can benefit from the ideas and tools made available by ancient 
Indian writers on Poetics. 


Perhaps it is more than a hazard inasmuch as I can hardly claim 
to be a regular student of Sanskrit Poetics or of Philosophy, of which 


* Lecture delivered at the Asiatic Society of Bombay on 7th May 1980. 
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Poetics forms a legitimate part. Even though I might have to stray 
far, sometimes perilously far, into these fields, my main concern will 
be with the possible enrichment of the contemporary critical acti- 
vity. And in that context, I feel, lies the hope for Sanskrit Poetics 
to survive. If it is not to be studied by a few specialists of a-past 
cultural phase only and is to form a part of mankind’s living know- 
ledge, it is only by proving itself to be a rich resource to practising 
critics in the various languages, that Sanskrit Poetics can flourish as 
a body of dynamic ideas. Even if those ideas are not frequently 
‘invoked, it would be enough if they are at the back of the mind; for 
that too is a use. If I put stress on the need for the awareness of the 
seminal ideas of Sanskrit Poetics, it is more with an eye on the shar- 
pening of aesthetic sensibility and equipping the mind with the capa- 
city for discerning beauty in whatsoever manner it manifests itself 
in a literary work. It seems the study of Sanskrit Poetics has reach- 
ed a stage where we can take stock of things, define fresh needs in 
terms of the pursuit of knowledge and try to visualize how possibly 
the ideas of the Acharyas — great writers of treatises on Poetics can 
be best availed of. 


Our current critical endeavour has to keep pace with that in the 
western world, as our creative writing during the past hundred and 
fifty years or so has been, by and large, under the influence of the 
West. We have freely borrowed genres, models and techniques from 
western literature. While our critical writings mainly follow west- 
ern norms, the critical terminology employed by us is, as it would 
.be in the nature of things, more or less borrowed from the works 
of the ancient Acharyas. Terms like ‘aucitya’ ‘vakrokti’, ‘riti’, 
‘upam’, ‘ripaka’, ‘sahrdaya’, ‘dhvani’ and the most enigmatic of 
them all ‘rasa’, along with ‘rasinubhava’, ‘rasdsvada’, are freely used, 
most of them not always strictly in the sense in which the Acharyas 
used them. 


In fact, we are in a fortunate position. We have at our dispo- 
sal the whole critical usage of the West, which has relevance to our 
modern creative writing, and we also have a rich critical tradition 
of our own from which, at least, we pick up terms in howsoever a 
casual manner. It is open to us to make a comparative study of the 
two traditions and forge a critical apparatus and a critical idiom 
which would meet the present need for enjoying and evaluating lite- 
rary works of any age or language. 


Let me hasten to add at the very outset that such a comparative 
study is beset with great difficulties. The ideas and the technical 
terms used are rooted in different cultural milieus. One such term 
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is ‘Tragedy’. In-order to make Sakuntalam a tragedy, the ringing 
down of the curtain at the end of the fifth act will not do. Tragedy 
is a concept, interwoven with the fabric of Greek life and is totally 
unknown to Indian culture. One should take care not to be taken 
in with apparent or superficial similarities. Take the term ‘meta- 
phor’ in Aristotle. Prof. D. R. Mankad argues how the metaphor 
is usually referred to in India as ‘rupaka’, but it might be sometimes 
a ‘samasokti’ as in ‘unbriddled rage’. It is said: metaphor is im- 
plied simile. Aristotle considers it by far the best gift of the poet 
— his ability to find similitude in dissimilar things. The Acharyas 
look upon upamā -simile as the greatest gift of a poet and Kaii- 
dàsa the greatest poet is accredited with the best use of the simile, 
which is normally described as sádharmyam - similitude, sharing 
of the same properties. Instead of getting bogged down into details 
of nomenclature or semantic quibblings, it would be worthwhile to 
look rather for the informing aesthetic principle. The sagacious 
Hemachandracharya calls the simile ‘hrdyam südharmyam — plea- 
surable (heart-pleasing) similitude, and this should lead us to the 
modern exploring of the link of analogy in feeling. 


Even if the concept of tragedy is foreign to India, and the 'tra- 
gic’ is not exactly ‘Karuna-rasa’, there is an aesthetic principle 
which is common to both. Plato talked of 'tragic pleasure' (Phile- 
bus, 47-8). Aristotle says that tragedy does not depress one, it raises 
the spirits of men. The Sanskrit writers (except Ramachandra-and- 
Balachandra) have constantly maintained that Pathos (the Karuna- 
rasa) also pleases, that all rasas are dominated by pltasure, that all 
art-experience ends in beautitude. 


Every critic who deals with a poem has to keep in his view the 
trinity of (1) the poet, (2) the poem, and (3) the reader. Where 
does he actually start from? Perhaps he thinks he starts from the 
second — the poem itself. But, what is a poem? Is it just a piece 
of paper with marks of ink on it or a video-tape? . Valery said, “It 
is the reading of the Poem that is the Poem." In other words, it is 
in somebody's experience of the poem that 'the poem' becomes itself. 
So, the critic, while dealing with a poem, has always to start with 
the third — the reader, himself, i.e. his own experience of the poem. 
The Sanskrit writers on Poetics, especially those who testify to rasa, 
could not be more right. One can speak about the poem and even 
the poet only after one's experience of the poem. 


It is surprising that no less an expert on Sanskrit poetics than 
the late S. K. De should chide the Acharyas for their preoccupation 
with the understanding of the nature of art-experience. He says, 
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*...they consider the problem indirectly and imperfectly from the 
standpoint of the readers and not directly and completely from that 
of the poet", and adds, "they are concerned mainly with the ques- 
tion of the reader's reproduction but not of the poet's production." 
But, there is no way of dealing with the poet's production but 
through the reader's re-production. Even if the poet himself chooses 
to say something about his production, outside of the production 
itself, he cannot be treated as a final authority. His account would 
be one of many such accounts available from discerning readers and 
the final authority has to be the critic himself engaged in the task 
of judging it aesthetically. 


However, it is not correct to say that the Acharyas have neg- 
lected the problem of poetic creation. In fact, their concern with 
it is interconnected with their concern with the problem of poetic 
experience. For, when the rasa-sitra ‘vibhivanubhdva-vyabhi- 
cdri-samyogdd rasa-nispattih lays down that art experience is the 
result of the co-mingling rather compounding of the Vibhdvas (the 
characters and the environment), Anubhàvas (the bodily manifes- 
tations of emotions) and Vyabhicari-bhivas (temporary states or 
emotions feeding the dominant emotion), it has already hinted at the 
process of the poetic creation as well. For example, the Vibhüvas, 
the hero, the heroine and other characters and the environment, the 
situation and events that follow — all should be adequate if the 
work is to satisfy as a work of beauty. 


If one looks at how a competent modern critic of the stature of 
T. S. Eliot gropes for neatly articulating what involves the creative 
process, one would feel grateful to the Acharyas for having given a 
clear and authentic description of it. Eliot has a difficulty with 
‘Hamlet’. He lays the blame at the door of Shakespeare's creative 
faculty and suggests that we are let down by it. Somewhere it fal- 
ters, he feels, and locates it in the poet's inability to discover, to use 
Indian terminology, an appropriate or adequate Vibhaàva. Let us 
hear him as he struggles to articulate it with the help of the, by 
now, popular phrase 'Objective Correlative, which, incidentally, 
was, not his coinage but was first used in 1850 by Washington Elston 
in his ‘Lectures on Art’ — a fact later acknowledged by Eliot also. 
Eliot says: "The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art 
is by finding an 'objective correlative'; in other words, a set of ob- 
jects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula of 
that particular emotion such that when the external facts, which 
must terminate in sensory experience, are given, the emotion is im- 
mediately evoked." 
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Eliot succeeds in formulating the need for finding Vibhavas, 
commensurate with the original emotion, which is to be expressed 
in the form of art. Thus far his account of the process of poetic 
creation is correct and finds support in the words of the Acharyas. 
But he is on no sure ground if he means that the Vibhavas when 
presented will evoke the same emotion in the mind of the reader 
or the spectator, for the emotion while being presented through the 
medium of the 'Objective Correlative', the Vibhavas, has suffered 
a sea-change. It is now no more the original emotion. (This is one 
example of how the fullest understanding of the reader's art-expe- 
rience is necessary for a proper understanding of the creative pro- 
cess). Valery knew better. He alerts us, “We must contrast as 
clearly as possible poetic emotion with ordinary emotion." 


Valery's statement of the creative and reproductive processes 
(for it aims possibly at covering both) comes very near to the truth 
of the matter. He says that a sort of a ‘sense of a universe’ is cha- 
racteristic of poetry and adds: “I said: sense of a universe. I meant 
that the poetic state or emotion seems to me to consist in a dawning 
perception, a tendency toward perceiving a world, or complete sys- 
tem of relations, in which beings, things, events and acts, although 
they may resemble each to each, those which fill and form the tan- 
gible world — the immediate world from which they are borrowed 
— stand, however, in an indefinable, but wonderfully accurate, re- 
lationship to the modes and laws of our general sensibility. So, the 
value of those well-known objects and beings is in some way alter- 
ed. They respond to each other and combine quite otherwise than 
in ordinary conditions.” 


Kuntaka, who flourished in the tenth century, refers to the veil- 
ing of the real nature of objects (samdchchhadita-svabhavah), when 
they are presented, by a sudden inspiration, in the poet’s imagina- 
tive world. He adds that when this special predicament (tatha- 
vidha-visesa) finds a masterly utterance in words, it becomes a thing 
of wondrous beauty to the mind. 


It was Bhatta Nayaka who had, a century before Kuntaka, en- 
unciated the idea of generalised emotion (sadharamikarama), which 
proved to be the greatest aid in unlocking the meaning of the rasa- 
theory. It showed how the aesthetic consciousness resulted when 
objects or beings were visualised not as related to the immediate 
tangible world, but in a generalised, i.e. universal manner. 


Valery almost suggests this when he says that the poetic state 
or emotion occurs when the values of the objects and beings of the 
world are altered because of their relationship to the laws of our 
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general sensibility, i.e. when they cease to have personal or indivi- 
dual interest and appear in a generalised, universal, way. Eliot 
also hints at the same thing when he talks of an escape from perso- 
nality. 


Abhinavagupta and his guru Bhatta Tauta say that this poetic 
emotion or aesthetic consciousness or rasa is primarily of the poet. 
The actor on the stage as well as the spectator or the reader of the 
work consequently attain it. The generalised consciousness per- 
taining to the poet (kavi-gata-sidhdranibhita-samvit) alone is in 
reality rasa (paramürthatah rasah). 


So, those who appreciate the work of a poet need an equal mea- 
sure of genius. Rajashekhar calls the creative genius ‘karayitri pra- 
tibha’ and the appreciative genius ‘bhivayitri pratibhà'. One, who 
experiences the work of art, has to re-live the poetic emotion of the 
creator. He has to re-evoke the aesthetic consciousness of the poet, 
re-construct the aesthetic object. 


The best connoisseur of aesthetic beauty is called ‘sahrdaya’ 
one who is of the same heart. Abhinavagupta describes him as one, 
the mirror of whose mind has become clear due to constant contact 
with poetic works and who has the capacity to identify himself with 
what is presented i.e. with the heart of the poet. 


The art-experience of such a sahrdaya is, indeed, subjective, 
Abhinavagupta describes it as ending in ‘prakasa’ — illumination 
and ‘ananda’ — beatitude. 


The poem, the word-construct has also received a fair amount 
of attention. Some of the writings on Poetics were of the nature 
of manuals for prospective writers. The discussions on alamkaras, 
gunas, riti, vakrokti and aucitya were meant to be a valuable help, 
though it was maintained that when the creative spirit worked, all 
the embellishments and graces and properties entered the composi- 
tion in an onrush vieing with one another (ahampürvikayà parāpa- 
tanti) and they did not remain exterior (na tesém. bahirangatvam) 
to the poem, which was an organic whole. For the organic unity 
there is a happy expression — ‘ekavakyata’ which literally means 
one-sentence-ness. The ancients consider even a long work, if it is 
a creative work, to be just one sentence. Even the Mahabharata 
with its more than one hundred thousand verses is just a one-sen- 
tence piece. The very term 'sáhitya' — togetherness is most fortu- 
nate and it at once emphasises the crucial fact about a poetic com- 
position that the verbal correlative is commensurate with the poetic 
emotion and it is this sáhitya — togetherness which the aesthetic 
object is. 
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The seminal ideas in Sanskrit poetics are three: 


1. First and most significant is the rasa-siitra, which has come 
to enjoy the status of a kind of an Einsteinian formula in the realm 
of poetic theorization. It seems to be the distillation of the aesthe- 
tic thinking of generations. Though it occurs in the encyclopaedic 
Nátyasástra of Bharata, it may as well have been picked up from 
an earlier work, for Bharata refers to Druhina as an authority re- 
garding even the names of the eight rasas. 


2. The second important idea is that of ‘dhvani’ — suggestion. 
Rasa came to be associated with plays or other entire works and a 
need was felt for accounting for the beauty of smaller compositions 
or even single stanzas. The alamküra school came into existence 
cutting rasa to size, by naming a ‘rasa-vat’ alamkdra also. The 
gunas (qualities) and riti (composite poetic diction) came to be 
emphasised later. It was Anandavardhana, who laying his hand on 
dhvani, succeeded in explaining the presence of beauty in all kinds 
of compositions, muktakas — single stanzas as well as prabandhas 
— entire works, by referring it to either vastu-dhvani, alamkéra- 
dhvani or rasa-dhvani. It was also he who reconciled the claims of 
rasa with other approaches, by yielding in no ambiguous terms that 
even though varieties of dhvani were mentioned they were all to be 
comprehended through the medium of rasa and bhàva which were 
preponderent. 


Since the alamkdra-school started, the emphasis came to be laid 
on stanzas rather than entire works. The wood was lost for the 
trees. Anandavardhana was the first to discuss an entire work, as 
a practical critic. He raised the important question of what the 
rasa of Mahābhārata was and answered by saying that it was $ünta- 
rasa. Kuntaka, who followed him, was perhaps the greatest prac- 
tical critic amongst the Sanskrit writers on poetics and the fourth 
chapter of his Vakroktijivita has a freshness about it and throws 
up a number of hints for the artistic structuring of entire works. 


3. The third great idea is that of ‘Sddhdranikarana’ — the gene- 
ralized or universal apprehension of the poetic feeling and the poet's 
world. 


These ideas have survived and contributed effectively to a clearer 
understanding of the aesthetic object due to the astute and vigorous 
presentation by a master-synthesizer of the stature of Acharya Abhi- 
navagupta, who is the greatest single name in Sanskrit Poetics. He 
eagerly seized upon the reconciliatory approach of Anandavardhana 
bringing rasa again into the focus. Instead of attempting a new 
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work of his own, he chose to write commentaries Abhinava-Bharati 
on Bharata’s Náfyasastra and Lochana on Anandavardhana’s 
Dhvanyáloka and used both texts for highlighting his own special 
predilection for rasa, whose secret he unravelled with the help of 
Bhatta Nayaka’s ideal of sádhüramikarana. Abhinavagupta is one of 
the tallest thinkers not only of India but of the world. His apt 
utterances on Poetics have gone on ringing in the ears of generations 
after generations. It is a pity that even though during his life 
time, during the eleventh century, a philosophical dialogue was pos- 
sible between him and the great Muslim thinker Avicenna (Ibn 
Sina) of West; Asia, a worth-while dialogue is yet to start with Wes- 
tern thinkers of today. (Incidentally, I took an opportunity to draw 
Dr. I. A. Richards’ attention to Abhinavagupta’s work in early 1956, 
at Harvard, and later wrote to bim about Dr. R. Gnoli's translation 
of a portion of Abhinavád-Bharasi which was just published). 


Once the texts are critically edited and annotated, they should 
leave the hands of the Sanskritists and reach the experts in the 
various disciplines. I hate the idea of the "Arthasastra' being stu- 
died only by the Sanskrit graduate students, and never forming a 
legitimate part of the curriculum for advanced studies in Political 
Science. So also, the more important work in Sanskrit Poetics 
could be better studied by advanced students of Philosophy, for, 
problems of Poetic Theory form a legitimate part of Philosophy and 
not of one language or another, nor even of literature as such. 


I hope, it would be interesting to refer here to what a modern 
philosopher, Roman Ingarden (picking up one by random sampling), 
has to say about 'Aesthetic Experience and Aesthetic Object from 
(as it happens) a phenomenological approach. It would remind 
one again and again of the observations of the Sanskrit writers on 
Poetics. Prof. Ingarden carefully distinguishes between the ordi- 
nary perceptual experience and aesthetic experience. He shows how 
a composite structure of aesthetic experience has three kinds of ele- 
ments: “ (8) emotional (aesthetic excitement), (b) creative (active) 
constitution of an aesthetie object, (c) passive — perception of the 
qualities already revealed and harmonized.” 


Prof. Ingarden says that “in the final phase of an aesthetic ex- 
perience there ensues an appeasement in the sense that, on the one 
hand, there is a rather quiet gazing upon (contemplating) the qua- 
litative harmony of the aesthetic object already constituted and a 
‘taking in’ of these qualities. On the other hand, along with this, 
there proceeds what I have named the second form of emotional res- 
ponse to a harmony of qualities. And namely there arise some feel- 
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ings in which an acknowledgement of the -value of the constituted 
aesthetic object is taking place." He says that in experiencing feel- 
ings of admiration and rapture, while directly confronting an aes- 
thetic object, one pays, so to say, homage to it. It is the sequence 
of ‘prakāśa’ and *ánanda' to which he seems to vouchsafe. 


I may be permitted to repeat what I have said earlier — that 
one can get at the poem only by experiencing it. And it inevitably 
follows from this that practical criticism presupposes such an expe- 
rience of the aesthetic object. 


Prof. Ingarden states that “it is only in such direct intercourse 
with an aesthetic object that a primary and vivid emotional response 
is possible" and adds, "'To evaluate’ without being moved, ie. to 
form a judgment of the aesthetic value of something is possible, 
when using proper technical criteria even without the accomplish- 
ment of an aesthetic process, and thus also without waiting for a 
harmony of qualities to be constituted in an evident way." Some 
persons, who have much to do with works of art, 'are not easily en- 
raptured by anything' and develop a peculiar routine of dealing with 
subsidiary details. 


Practical criticism, that does not flow from bhavana — a state 
of bhava (bhavayanti rasün), is, to use a rather strong term, suspect. 
Prof. Ingarden calls it an intellectual exercise, ‘an inferred judg- 
ment’. He maintains that only those value-judgments which result 
from a state of feeling and are based on the aesthetic process of ex- 
periencing the art-object are valid and justified: “the experience 
which alone, and in an essential way, makes this judgment valid 
(one may also say — which justifies it) lies in the final phase pf the 
aesthetic process, and, in particular, in the acknowledgement of an 
aesthetic object, an acknowledgement which has the character of 
feeling and is grounded in the 'seeing of a harmony of qualities'. 
Therefore, strictly speaking, it is only those judgments concerning 
value, which are given on the basis of an aesthetic process, and when 
such a process has been accomplished, that are justified." 


The discerning reader, the sahrdaya, the critic, reproduces — 
re-creates the art-object created by the poet, the kavi, by passing 
through the aesthetic process and while acknowledging the presence 
of the aesthetic object pays joyful ‘homage’ to it. 


At this point the poet and critic, the kavi and the sahrdaya meet 
and the karayitri-creative faculty in one and a matching reciprocat- 
ing or receiving (bhavayitr:i) faculty in the other partake of the 
nature of pratibha — intuitional apprehension. 
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| As a matter of fact, the two had symbolically met when the 
poem originally came to, be written — when the composer laid down 
his pen after writing the last word and making final touches, if any, 
Only at the final moment of the composition the poet can realize what 
poem he was trying to write, what the kavigatasadharanibhütasam- 
vit-generalized consciousness of the poet-actually was. It must have 
been the enjoyer, the critic, the sahradaya in him who must have 
borne out the creator in him and reassured him of the finality of the 
outcome. Abhinavagupta seems to suggest as much when he says 
in the opening stanza of Locana, ‘sarasvatydstattvam kavisahrdaya- 
khyom vijayate' — victorious is the essence of Speech called kavi- 
sahradaya, for he has so worded his say that the compound kavi- 
-sahrdaya also means ‘the creator-enjoyer, the poet, who himself is the 
‘discerning reader’, over and above referring to the inevitable pair 
involved in all aesthetic activity — ‘the poet, the artist and the dis- 
cerning enjoyer, the critic.’ 


*THE CONTRIBUTION OF D. D. KOSAMBI 
TO INDOLOGY 
ROMILA THAPAR 


MANY among you here this evening doubtless remember Professor 
. D. D. Kosambi, who was a similar figure at the Asiatic Society 
in Bombay and a regular contributor to the Journal. My first meet- 
ing with him took place appropriately enough on the Deccan Queen 
on which he commuted from his home in Pune to the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research in Bombay. I was then a research stu- 
dent and this was for me a memorable occasion both because of the 
opportunity of talking with him as also that the journey itself was 
a journey into the past. For Kosambi, every tree, every stone, every 
hamlet along that route was the source material of history. It was 
then that I realised how much of the past is with us and alive in 
our present. It is indeed an honour which the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay has done me in inviting me to speak on Kosambi's contri- 
bution to Indology. I would like to share with you this evening my 
admiration for a man who has been the mentor of a generation of 
historians of India. 


It has recently been argued that a revolution in scientific know- 
ledge comes about not through the accumulation of data alone but 
through a change in the paradigm.! When the framework of expla- 
nation or the hypothesis is altered or a new set of questions are posed 
only then can there be a break-through in scientific knowledge. This 
applies as much to history and the social sciences. The accumula- 
tion of data is of course a necessary first step and includes the deriv- 
ing of fresh data from new sources, but an advance in knowledge is 
dependent on using the data to present new formulations. 


Histories of the Indian sub-continent, such as were to become 
germane to the perception on the Indian past, have subscribed to 
three major changes of paradigm. The first comprehensive history 
was James Mill's History of British India? published in the early 
nineteenth century, where he set out his theory of Indian history 
evolving out of three civilisations, the Hindu, the Muslim and the 
British. The first two of these he described as backward; stagnant 
and a historic. His theory was to become axiomatic to the perio- 
disation of Indian history and is with us still, though sometimes in 
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a disguised form. A change came about with Vincent Smith’s His- 
tory of India? published in 1919, which tried to avoid the sharpness 
of Mill’s value judgements. Smith concentrated more on a chro- 
nological overview which was in any case less charged with colonial 
and anti-colonial sentiment and argued for the rise and fall of dy- 
nasties as being crucial to the study of Indian history. By the early 
twentieth century chronological data had accumulated to the point 
where such a treatment of history was possible. Where Mill’s 
assessment was seeking to justify the British conquest of India, Smith 
was justifying colonial rule. The infrequency of explicitly negative 
value judgements on the pre-British period was largely an indica- 
tion of his awareness of Indian national sentiment in the matter. 
Nationalist historians writing on early India reversed the value jud- 
gements but adhered to the paradigm of dynastic and chronological 
concerns. 


Kosambi's first book, An Introduction to the Study of Indian 
History^ published in 1956, was a major shift in the paradigm. He 
had little use for a chronological narrative since he argued that chro- 
nology for the early period was too obscure to be meaningful. For 
him history was the presentation in chronological order of succes- 
sive developments in the means and relations of production? Be- 
cause of the absence of reliable historical records he argued that 
Indian history would have to use the comparative method. This 
meant a familiarity with a wide range of historical work and his own 
familiarity with classical European history is evident in his writing; 
it also meant the use of various disciplines and interdisciplinary tech- 
niques to enable the historian to understand the pattern of social 
formations. His definition of the comparative method required the 
historian to be an inter-disciplinary creature in himself with the 
ability to use a large number of investigative techniques. This abi- 
lity he demonstrated to the full in his writings on Indology. Added 
to this was his conviction that the historian in India was in a parti- 
cularly happy position since so much of the past survives in the pre- 
sent. As he puts it, "...the country has one tremendous advantage 
that was not utilised till recently by the historians: the survival 
within different social layers of many forms that allow the recon- 
struction. of totally diverse earlier stages." For him, this amply 
made up for the absence of reliable historical records. 


Kosambi's acknowledged status as an Indologist was all the 
more remarkable, in that by profession he was a mathematician. 
Indology to begin with was a subsidiary interest, perhaps inherited 
from his father, a scholar of Pali and Buddhism who taught at 
various centres in India, apart from a period at Harvard. The older 
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Kosambi walked the countryside in an effort to relate the texts to 
their original mileau, an approach which was followed by his son. 
A quick perusal of the younger Kosambi’s many publications, points 
to a telling trend. His earliest papers in the 1930’s are mainly on 
various aspects of mathematics. In the 1940’s his interest in Indo- 
logy became apparent in the form of occasional papers. (This was 
also the period when he wrote on Soviet contributions to mathema- 
tics and genetics and was enthusiastic about the Soviet attempt to 
build a socialist society). He was appointed to the Mathematics 
Chair at the T.I.F.R. in 1946. During the 1950’s however and 
until his death in 1966, most of his publications were on Indology 
and early Indian history although his mathematical interests remain- 
ed constant. 


As an Indologist Kosambi worked on virtually every aspect of 
Indological studies. His first venture into early Indian sources was 
a critical assessment of Bhartrhari which can be regarded as a model 
for such analysis. At a later stage he edited, jointly with V. V. 
Gokhale, the Vidyakara Subhasita-ratna-kosa for the Harvard Orien- 
tal Series? Apart from applying the norms of higher criticism to 
such texts he also tried to place them in historical context not mere- 
ly through a chronological analysis but by referring them to the 
society from which they emanated. He argued that from the first 
millennium A.D. Sanskrit should be seen as a measure and expres- 
sion of upper class unity when it replaced Prakrit in the royal courts 
and was patronised, particularly in the initial stages, by foreign 
rulers. This is of course evident in the change from Prakrit to San- 
skrit as the language of royal inscriptions between the Mauryan and 
the Gupta periods. He stressed the feudal background of many 
Sanskrit texts which brought him into a lively controversy with 
one of his closest friends, the Harvard Sanskritist, Daniel Ingalls. 
Kosambi maintained that Sanskrit was deliberately kept restricted 
to a small number of people, even though the excellent early gram- 
mar of the language by Panini, commented upon by Patarijali, con- 
verted it into an orderly and systematic language, open to anyone 
who was taught it properly. However he felt that it froze in the 
hands of what he called, ‘a disdainful priest class’, and much of 
the real world was bye-passed in the courtly literature. - 


The relation of text to context was examined at greater length 
in his papers on the Bhagavad Gita where he attempted to relate 
ideology to society.! He argued that the Gita in propounding the 
concept of bhakti laid emphasis on unquestioning faith in, and per- 
sonal loyalty and devotion to, a deity, and these values were in con- 
formity with the ideology of feudalism which also required a chain 
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of unquestioning loyalties. ‘fhe text emphasised caste functions 
and the requirement to do one’s ordained duty as a member of a 
particular caste which he saw as a message in support of caste society 
and the conservatism which such a society entails; a message pro- 
pounded by the upper castes to keep the rest of society passive. He 
further suggests that religious sects supporting a synthesis of gods 
and of tolerance are expressions of a period of a social surplus, when 
wealth was more widely distributed; whereas the ideology of bhakti 
is more frequent in periods of crisis, but that it nevertheless acted 
as a means of inter-relating the scattered religious beliefs of a re- 
gion. It could be argued however that the bhakti endorsed by the 
Gita is not identical with that which was taught by latter bhakti 
teachers. Whereas the single minded devotion to a deity is retain- 
ed, the social content changes substantially and is expressed in a 
concern with a universal ethic which echoes that of the Buddhist 
and Jainas and which permits the bhakti movements to become 
powerful mobilisers of various social groups. There is an almost 
apparent contradiction between the emphasis on caste-duty in the 
Gita and the universal ethic of the later bhakti movement. 


In his handling of Buddhist texts Kosambi uses them mainly: 
to draw out data on social and economic life and much of his dis- 
cussion on early trade, for instance, is based on these sources. This 
was not new as such data had earlier been extracted from these 
sources by scholars of Buddhism such as Rhys Davids? and Fick." 
Kosambi co-related this data with evidence from Sanskrit sources 
but above all from archaeological excavations and contemporary in- 
scriptions and. brought the Buddhist material into the wider orbit 
of reconstructing the history of the late first millennium B.C. The 
fact that the Buddhist sources do at times contradict the brahmani- 
cal tradition was for him a particularly important aspect of the Pali 
texts and invested them with the kind of authenticity which he 
found invaluable. The recognition of this feature he owed to his 
father's work on the Buddhist texts.¥ 


His knowledge of Sanskrit led Kosambi to a series of etymolo- 
gical analyses which he used to great effect in reconstructing the 
social background, particularly of the Vedic period. Thus he 
argued that the names of many of the established brahmans in Vedic 
literature and the Puranic tradition clearly pointed to their being of 
non-Aryan origin. Some were given the epithet, dasi-putra (such 
as Dirghatamas) or else their names suggested totems, as for in- 
stance, Ajigarta or Kaáyapa. Further, that the original seven gotras 
of the brahmans were of mixed Aryan and non-Aryan priests. His 
analysis of the gotras led him into a debate with John Brough.!$ 
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From the study of the gotras he went on to the logical point that 
the language of the Vedic texts could not have been pure Aryan 
and must have had an admixture of non-Aryan elements reflecting 
the inclusion of non-Aryans as brahmans. This theory is now more 
acceptable to those who have worked on Indo-Aryan linguistics, on 
the basis of the linguistic analyses of the texts and language which 
clearly indicates non-Aryan structures and forms both in syntax 
and vocabulary." Kosambi’s own use of linguistic analyses bears 
the stamp of philosophy and he was evidently less familiar with the 
changes in linguistic practices of the mid-twentieth century. His 
etymological reconstruction of Satakani as Indo-Austric is an exam- 
ple of this where he makes-no attempt to support his argument by 
providing other Austric links. The same problem arises with 
his attempt to equate the Hittite khatti with the Sanskrit Ksatriya 
and the Pali khettiyo.!® 


An area in which he successfully utilised his mathematical 
knowledge was Indian numismatics and more especially in the one 
coinage system on which he worked in great detail, namely, the 
punch-marked coins which were in circulation between c. 500-100 
B.C. These were coins cut from a sheet of silver, each coin bearing 
a set of symbols on the reverse but with no legend. Hence their 
chronology and the agency which issued them was an enigma. Ko- 
sambi wished to demonstrate the application of scientific methods 
for obtaining information from numismatic evidence. He worked 
on a statistical analyses of their distribution with a meticulous weigh- 
ing of each coin to ascertain loss of weight by wear and tear and 
with a careful analysis of their fabric and alloy. By arranging the 
coins in accordance with their weight and their set of symbols he 
hoped to provide a chronological sequence of the coins and believed 
that this would in turn provide a clue as to the source of their 
issue. For the method to be successful the coins to be used as 
control had to come from stratified excavations. These could be 
tested against coins from hoards provided they were free from en- 
crustations. His analyses revealed that the áverage weight decrea- 
ses when the symbols on the reverse increase. From this he argued 
that coins in constant circulation would also be the ones to be 
weighed and valued more frequently. He maintained that they 
were originally issued by traders but were ratified by the kings' 
valuers and marked with the kings' symbols. The next step was 
the identifying of particular symbols as the marks of particular 
kings. Whereas the statistical analyses of the coins is generally ac- 
cepted, the identifications of certain symbols with royalty remain 
controversial with some numismatists still arguing that the coins may 
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not bear any royal marks. It does seem curious that with major 
changes in the nature of the state and of royalty during this period, 
the coins, if connected with royalty, should have remained without 
any appreciable change in style. It seems implausible that the 
Mauryan kings would not have issued special coins and would have 
been content to merely ratify. these issued by traders, for, if nothing 
else they would at least have imitated the Persian and Greek coins 
which were circulating in west Asia and with area Indian kings and 
traders were in contact. It seems more likely that the coins conti- 
nued to be issued and ratified by guilds as legal tender, a suggestion 
which is endorsed by the occasional legend of negama (from niga- 
ma?) on some issues from Taxila. The evaluation of coins by the 
king’s valuer as described in the Arthasdstra would doubtless have 
applied to all coins irrespective of where they were issued. 


Kosambi’s use of archaeology was in part to reconstruct the 
prehistoric period where he literally walked the stretch around Pune 
in an effort to record the archaeological data. On the basis of his 
extensive fieldwork on -microlithic sites and through his typology 
of microlithic artefacts he was able to suggest the routes which her- 
ders, pastoralists and incipient traders would have taken across the 
western Deccan in the pre-historic period?! Relating to a more 
developed culture, he looked for continuities of archaic artefacts and 
sought to explain these in their fullest function, for example, the 
function of the saddle-quern which he explained both with refer- 
ence to those found in archaeological excavations and as well as 
those in current use. By the term ‘use’ he meant not merely the 
technological function but also the role of the object in religious 
ritual. He was also among the earliest scholars to recognise the sig- 
nificance of the megalithic culture and the potentialities which it 
held in the discussion on the origins of many institutions. 


Added to the fieldwork was an intelligent understanding of geo- 
morphology and topography. In many cases his assessment of the 
historical importance of a site was based on the logic of geography. 
This he felt should indicate to the historian where to look for sites 
and the likely nature of the sites. This approach is demonstrated 
in what can only be called a brilliantly insightful discussion of the 
trade route from the west coast upto the plateau and across the ghats 
in the western Deccan.? Geographical considerations were partially 
responsible for the location of urban centres and Buddhist monas- 
teries in this area during the first millennium A.D. with a conti- 
nuity of Maratha forts and British railway links in the second mill- 
ennium. l 
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It was the recognition of cultural survival which led Kosambi 
to weave so much material from ethnology and anthropology into 
his historical narrative. This is perhaps best demonstrated in the 
pages in his Introduction to the Study of Indian History, where he 
describes what he sees in the vicinity of his house in Pune.“ Here 
we have history virtually on the door-step, what with the encamp- 
ment of a nomadic group, the presence of a tribe which had once 
given rise to a jüti, and of another which similarly became a quasi- 
guild. He noticed trees and sacred groves, stones marking a sacri- 
ficial ritual, caves and rock shelters which may have been occupied 
successively by prehistoric men, by Buddhist monks and later by 
practitioners of Hindu cults. Such, places have a remarkable con- 
tinuity as sacred centres and often provided a greater historical con- 
tinuity both in object and ritual than mahy written texts. These 
for him were primary areas for archaeological and historical inves- 
tigation. It is important to clarify that Kosambi was not arguing 
that religion played a more significant part in Indian culture than 
has been the case in other cultures, as has been the stand of those 
who maintain the greater spirituality of the Indian past; but rather, 
Kosambi's position is that there was a greater survival of the archaic 
in religious ritual than in other areas of Indian life which speaks 
of a certain conservatism but at the same time makes it worth in- 
vestigating historically. This perspective on culture is again de- 
monstrated in the discussion on the probable Harappan religious 
forms and their continuity into later periods. 


Kosambi had little use for physical anthropology. For him, 
both the measuring of nasal indexes and the theories on the racial 
identities of India derived therefrom, were worthless. At a wider 
anthropological level he maintained that one of the clues to under- 
standing the Indian past was the basic factor of the transition from 
tribe to caste, from small, localised groups to a generalised society.” 
This transition was largely the result of the introduction of plough 
agriculture in various regions which changed the system of produc- 
tion, broke the structure of tribes and clans and made caste the al- 
ternative form of social organisation. This process he traced in part 
from the evolution of clan totems into clan names and then into 
caste names. The agency through which plough agriculture was 
introduced would therefore become the major factor of control in 
caste society. This agency he saw as the brahmanical settlements 
in various parts of the country. These led to an assimilation of local 
cults into the brahmanical tradition as is evident from the various 
Purdnas and Mahatmyas. But equally important it led to the Sans- 
kritisation of local folk cults with the incorporation of brahman 
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priests and rituals, the association of epic heroes and heroines, and 
by the inclusion of such cults in Sanskrit mythology. 


The interpretation of myths is essential to any study of early 
cultures and Kosambi’s work is peppered with such interpretations. 
In a detailed discussion of the story of Purüravas and Urvasi which 
he traces through its many varients in the texts," he dismisses the 
simplistic nature-myth interpretation of Max Miiller and his con- 
temporaries who saw the disappearance of Urvasi as symbolic of the 
vanishing dawn on the rising of the sun. Kosambi attempts a func- 
tional anthropological analysis in which he argues that it reflects 
the institution of sacred marriage in prehistoric societies as well as 
the ritual sacrifice of the hero by the mother goddess. One of the 
frequent strands in his explanations of myths was related to his be- 
lief that societies were matriarchal in origin and many gradually 
changed to patriliny and that myths therefore reflect the transition 
from the one to the other. This view was largely derived from the 
writings of F. Engels? and what one might call the ‘mother-right 
school of anthropology.” He applied the same argument tq explain 
the kumbha symbol or birth from a jar of certain brahman gotras 
and of the Kauravas in the Mahabharata where the jar has an ob- 
vious symbolic equation with the womb. Bride-price is also for him 
a survival of matriliny.! The insistence on a transition from mat- 
riarchal to patriliny in every case is not now acceptable since many 
societies are known to have been patrilineal from the beginning. It 
is curious that the structural study of myths was known at that time 
but Kosambi shows little interest in it. 


I have tried to indicate the various ways in which Kosambi con- 
tributed to Indological studies in his handling of the various sources 
and data. That his scholarship ranged over a variety of aspects was 
in conformity with the best Indological tradition which required a 
many faceted scholar who could claim familiarity with different 
source materials. What distinguished Kosambi from other scholars 
was that his ultimate concern was with an overall theoretical frame- 
work, into which, not only was his scattered research directed, but 
which he propounded as an attempt to comprehend the totality of 
Indian history. His first book, An Introduction to the study of 
Indian History, drew together the many themes on which he had 
researched in earlier years and which he had published as papers 
in various international journals of Oriental Studies. This book 
was to prove his claim not merely to being a historian but to chang- 
ing the paradigm for early Indian history. i 


For Kosambi, Marxism provided the clue to understanding the 
past and he identified his method unambiguously with Marxism. 
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Kosambi would doubtless have accepted the judgement of Jean Paul 
Sartra that Marxism is the ‘necessary’ philosophy of our time, by 
which he meant that even if Marx’s particular conclusions are un- 
acceptable, the method of analysis which he had worked out is vir- 
tually unavoidable in the social sciences. Many among the non- 
Marxist and anti-Marxist historians in this country tried to dismiss 
the book with the predictable critique of all Marxist histories, that 
the author was forcing the facts to fit a preconceived theory: a cri- 
tique which is applied ad nauseum to all versions of knowledge 
which are intellectually uncomfortable for those who are incapable 
of changing the paradigm and who are fearful of scholars attempt- 
ing to do so. A few among the more intellectually gifted realised 
that what Kosambi was doing was not forcing the facts to fit the 
received Marxist pattern on Indian history, but was instead using 
a Marxist methodology to investigate a possible pattern and suggest 
a new framework; that in act he was using the method creatively. 
As he himself states elsewhere, Marxism was not being “proved” 
or “justified”, but simply being used as a tool of professional inves- 
tigation. And this was also part of the reason why he was regarded 
with suspicion by the then Marxist political establishment in this 
country, the people whom he has referred to in his writings as the OM 
— the Official Marxists! Enthusiastic support came to him from 
intellectuals interested in Marxism and in history and from liberal 
intellectuals in Europe and America. It is significant that Kosambi 
was invited to give a series of lectures on the history of Hinduism 
at London University and to lecture at the Oriental Institute in 
Moscow in 1955, long before any Indian University took such a step. 


I would like now to consider his approach to early Indian his- 
tory with which he was centrally concerned. In the context of his 
general argument of the transition from tribe to caste, socio-econo- 
mic formations were in his primary interest. He draws his evidence 
on tribal forms both from literary sources as well as from the sur- 
vival of such groups into recent centuries and from their interaction 
with peasant groups. The earliest of such transitions occurred in 
the Indus valley; hence Kosambi's concern with agrarian techno- 
logy at that time. He assumed that.it was a culture without the 
plough, that the river bank was cultivated with a harrow and that 
the seasonal flood water was utilised for irrigation with dams and 
embankments helping in retaining this water and the river silt for 
a longer period. The decline of the Indus civilisation is attributed 
to the Aryans who destroyed the agricultural system by breaking 
the embankments, which action he maintains, is symbolically refer- 
red to in the Rgvedic descriptions of Indra destroying Vrtra, and 
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releasing the waters. Kosambi was of the opinion that thé plough 
was brought by the Aryans who thereby changed agricultural tech- 
nology. Recent evidence on the Indus civilisation makes it clear 
that plough agriculture was practised even as early as the pre-Har- 
appan period and that the plough was known to the non-Aryan since 
the more commonly used word for the plough in Vedic literature 
is of non-Aryan etymology. The theory of the destruction of the 
embankments is conjectural and may have greater application to 
dams built to prevent the flooding of the cities rather than for agri- 
cultural purposes. Nevertheless the question posed by Kosambi as 
to why the agrarian base of the Harappa culture declined and was 
unable to support an urban civilisation in the later stages still re- 
mains a valid one and is now sought to be answered by evidence of 
a far reaching ecological change with which Harappan technology 
could not cope and which eventually resulted in a shift of the loca- 
tion of new urban centres to the Ganges valley. 


Although he had no use for any theory of an Aryan race, Ko- 
sambi did support the idea of the Aryan speaking peoples having 
settled in north-western India and spreading gradually into the Gan- 
ges valley, in both cases initially as conquerors. Such a theory of 
conquest had been questioned by those working in Indo-Aryan lin- 
guistics and it is now being proposed that conquest should be re- 
placed by considering the possibility of migrations and technologi- 
cal changes being responsible for the arrival and the dominance of 
the Aryan speakers, the resulting long period of co-existence bet. 
ween them and the indigenous peoples being suggested by the evi- 
dence of bi-lingualism. Even the archaeological data which was 
orice put forward to support the destruction of the Harappan cities 
by invaders is now discounted. The new evidence however tends 
to strengthen the more important point made by Kosambi that much 
of the Indian tradition from the earliest Vedic texts is already an 
amalgam of Aryan and non-Aryan as indeed are even those of the 
highest caste. 


Plough agriculture and iron technology when it was introduced 
into the Ganges valley led ultimately to the growth of urban centres 
as well as the recognisable forms of caste. Recent views would in- 
clude as causal factors in this development, the role of a change in 
crop patterns with a dependence on rice agriculture, the diversity 
of irrigation systems, the use of labour in the new technologies and 
the range of control over these factors by different social groups. 
'This is a fleshing out, as it were, of Kosambi's argument by extend- 
ing the span of causal factors. Analyses of the structure of caste 
at this time in terms of the theoretical form given to the actuality, 
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gives further rein to the question implicitly raised by Kosambi, 
namely, the degree to which ideology and social structure are inter- 
connected. 


The Mauryan monarchy which controlled the Indian sub-conti- 
nent was a feasible political system according to Kosambi because of 
the expansion of the village economy through Sidra agriculturalists 
being settled on state lands and by the deportation of prisoners-of- 
war who were used for the same purpose. He argues against the 
use of slavery in production in early India and prefers the theory of 
Sidra helotage, although he does not develop this theory fully. The 
decline of the Mauryan empire is attributed to an economic. crisis, 
the details of which are debatable. His argument that the currency 
was debased devolves from his own chronological interpretation of 
the coins, which as we have seen, is not entirely acceptable, as also 
the argument that double cropping indicated an economic crisis, for 
we now know from archaeological sources that double cropping was 
an established practice even in earlier centuries. However, that 
the inability of the Mauryan polity to survive must be attributed to 
causes which in part were certainly economic, cannot be doubted. 
A more plausible analysis would be to examine the nature of the 
Mauryan polity in terms of whether the existing man power and 
agricultural resources were conducive to such a system, though ad- 
mittedly the sources for such analyses would not be easy to come 
by. Equally important is the question of whether the polity was 
as centralised as has been made out in historical studies 


Kosambi's treatment of the rise of the Buddhist, Jaina and. other 
sects of that time links them to major technological changes and to 
urbanism. But above all he maintains that they reflect a situation 
of detribalisation in which they attempt to reach out across castes 
to a wider social range through their universal ethic. He argues 
forcefully in support of a mercantile patronage extended to these 
sects which rooted them in society more firmly than did the help 
they received from royal patronage. The punch-marked coins are 
for him an indication of developed commodity production? which 
provided a high status for artisans and traders as members of urban 
society and their link with religions propagating a' universal ethic 
would not be surprising. This link was demonstrated in his discus- 
sion of the post-Maurya period where he examines the role of guilds 
and artisans as donors to the Buddhist sangha in the light of the 
expansion and diffusion of trade. The emergence of occupational 
jütis in urban areas can frequently be associated with this develop- 
ment. 
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An evident departure from the orthodox Marxist pattern of his- 
torical periodisation is Kosambi’s refusal to apply either the Asiatic 
Mode of Production or the Slave Mode of Production to early In- 
dian history without modifications of a major kind. For Karl Marx 
the Indian past conformed, by and large, to what he called the Asia- 
tic Mode of Production characterised by a static society, an absence 
of private property in land, self-sufficient villages, a lack of a com- 
mercial economy and by a state control over the irrigation system. 
Although both he and Engels recognised deviations from this pat- 
tern, they saw this pattern as a contrast to that prevalent in Europe 
and argued that historical stagnancy in India was broken by the 
coming of colonialism. This was not altogehter acceptable to Ko- 
sambi, for whom the key to the Indian past in the advance of plough 
agriculture over tribal society made a static history impossible. Of 
the notion of the self-sufficient village economy he writes, “...acute 
and brilliant as these remarks are, they remain misleading never- 
theless...".9 The dependence of the village on external sources 
for salt and metals would automatically preclude self-sufficiency. 
Elsewhere he has argued for the emergence of the free, tenant or 
land-owning peasant. He did however concede that from the end 
of the Gupta period there was a relative increase in self-sufficiency 
and this brought with it a static mode of production which was not 
the Asiatic mode for it came about during a period of feudalism.? 
He also argued that the lack of a sense of history and the power of 
myth further reduced individuality. A static mode of production 
could not have co-existed with a form of feudalism since the latter 
breeds its own contradictions. Perhaps if he had been questioned 
on this ambiguity he may have modified his position to argue that 
the degree of self-sufficiency increased, but not to the extent of the 
static mode of production becoming the dominant feature; a condi- 
tion which is characteristic of some forms of European feudalism as 
well. 


Elaborating his views on the Asiatic Mode of Production he 
wrote,9 “The real difficulty here (not in China) is the misleading 
documentation. Ancient Indian records derive from the brahman caste 
and those who read them pay no attention to the function of caste in 
ancient — (as ‘well as modern and feudal) Indian society. Indian 
history is, to me, a very fine example of Marxist theory working 
very well in practice. Unfortunately, Marx had only the solitary 
report of Buchanan-Hamilton on Karnatak villages, not even the 
Foral of 1640 by the King of Portugal guaranteeing the rights of Goa 
village communities, which existed in a much more primitive form, 
and which could not be called ‘hydraulic’, in view of the torrential 
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rainfall. The Goan organisation (which I have studied elsewhere, 
Myth and Reality, Chapter V) was actually the model for the Kar- 
natak settlement, and survived almost to this day. 


It follows that ‘Oriental Despotism' has to be looked at from 
'some other points of view that Wittfogel's hydraulic social aberra- 
tions. It seems to me that the two Main Marxist considerations 
are: (1) The incidence of commodity production (per head) with 
the relative ease of food-gathering. This becomes vital when you 
consider Africa. By the way, the Pharoah’s main function was not 
regulation of water or irrigation, but distribution of the numerous 
materials which had all to be imported from a long distance, includ- 
ing wood, metals, and so on. Henri Frankfort has a very neat ans- 
wer to Toynbee, where he brings this out, in contrast to Mesopota- 
mian development of numerous warring cities. (2) The need to use 
overriding force to compel the people (in an environment where 
food-gathering was, however, irregular, always possible) to change 
over to food-production i.e. agriculture with the plough. In Egypt 
food-gathering was different except in the delta, but the cultivator 
had to be kept at his work. You will find that the British had to 
impose a poll-tax in Africa in order to get cheap labour for the mines 
and the white man’s farms. 


If you grant this, then it follows that despotism, even of the so- 
called oriental type, was a tool (however disgusting) used to bring 
a more productive form of society into existence. But during this 
very process, there came into being a class of state servants,. state 
nobility or administrators — at times priests, who reduced the need 
for violence and helped develop the back-lands (as did my own an- 
cestors in Goa and the Buddhist monasteries in China as well as in 
the Deccan). This class then used the absolute, despotic monarchy 
and the more or less passive substratum for its own purposes. Hence 
the changeless appearance of the country, seeing that the actual tools 
of production need not become more efficient. Under such circum- 
stances, feudalism is a special development used to keep the rule in 
the hands of a ruling warrior caste-class, often conquerors. Don't 
be misled by the supposed Indian kshatriya caste, which was oftener 
than not a brahmanical fiction...” 


His rejection of the Slave Mode of Production as applicable to 
the Indian past arose from a hesitation in applying the accepted 
Marxist periodisation of European history. Marx had suggested 
that primitive communism gave way to a slave mode of production 
predominant in Greco-Roman antiquity and this in turn gave rise to 
feudalism in Europe from which evolved the capitalist mode of pro- 
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duction. Kosambi was averse to the mechanical application of this 
model to India as had been done by various historians in Soviet Rus- 
sia and in India, as for example, by S. A. Dange. Kosambi was 
caustic in his evaluation of Dange’s book, From Primitive Commu- 
nism to Slavery, which he said followed the Russian analysis and 
which analysis, “...saves a certain type of ‘left intellectual’ the 
trouble of reading anything else or thinking for himself.” Ko- 
sambi’s analysis differed from any existing model. He maintains 
that the statement of the Greek ambassador Megasthenes (of the 
fourth century B.C.) that there was an absence of slavery in India 
was correct because Megasthenes makes a comparison with Sparta 
which suggests helots instead of slaves.5 Kosambi states that at 
this period the Sudras were essentially helots. He does not how- 
ever discuss in greater detail the nature of Sidra helotage. Whereas 
the origin of the Sidra caste may be traced to helotage, the classifi- 
cation cannot hold for the entire past. At the ideological level it 
would be clearly contradicted by the early Dharma-Sastra exposition 
of the varna theory where the origin of the Sidra is attributed to 
mixed. caste marriages including those involving the upper castes. 
Such a theory even if not based on actuality would have undermined 
the notion of helotage. The possibility of a slave mode of Production 
in early India is problematical since there are no figures on the ratio 
of slaves to others nor is there a clear distinction on the percentage 
of slaves in domestic employ or in agricultural and craft production. 
Doubtless these percentages would also have varied in the gana- 
sangha chiefships where they were probably higher and in the king- 
doms where with a diversity of labour, slavery for production may 
have been smaller. It would also be important to consider the de- 
gree of unfreedom of the dasa in relation to the karmakara, bhritaka 
and Sidra which would involve questions of the legal status of these 
categories. 


The Feudal Mode of Production is the only category of Marxist 
periodisation which Kosambi accepts although even here he makes 
his own distinction between what he calls, ‘feudalism from above’ 
and 'feudalism: from below', and which he regards as the peculiar 
features of Indian feudalism. Feudalism from above was his cha- 
racterisation of the changes which came about in the late first mill- 
ennium A.D. subsequent to the Gupta period. Incidentally he has 
little time for the Gupta period and is justifiably. contemptuous of 
the nationalist historians who described it as the golden age of Hindu 
revivalism. His contempt is summed up in the sentence, “Far from 
the Guptas reviving nationalism, it was nationalism that revived 
the Guptas.” Recent research has not only tarnished some of the 
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golden quality of this age, but has on occasion even revealed that a 
part of it was mere tinsel. The changes noticeable in the post-Gupta 
period were mainly those of an increase in the granting of land with 
a greater frequency of transition from tribe to caste through the in- 
troduction of plough agriculture, a decline in trade and commodity 
production which adversely affected the growth of urban centres, 
the decentralisation of the army and a concentration of wealth at 
local courts. With this was associated the spread of bhakti cults 
whose emphasis on loyalty and devotion he saw as a characteristic 
feature of feudal society. In a discussion on private property in 
land, central to the concept of the Asiatic Mode of Production, he 
argues that it should be viewed in the Indian context which implies, 
firstly, that actual cultivators were ex-tribals who still regarded land 
as territory deriving from kinship rights, secondly, the holding of 
a field was proof of membership of a community rather than owner- 
ship of land and thirdly, that in a non-commodity producing village 
or one located near waste land, land would have no sale value. The 
only conditions were the regular payment of taxes to either the 
grantee or the king. These arguments read more like an attempt 
to somehow salvage the notion of the absence of private property 
without a willingness to admit the pattern of the Asiatic Mode of 
Production as an explanatory model. Nor are these arguments 
wholly convincing because although in some areas the cultivators 
were recent converts to peasantry in others they were peasants of 
long standing since many of the grants of land were made in villages 
of well-established cultivators. The statement that land had no 
sale value.in newly settled areas is contradicted by inscriptional evi- 
dence in some areas where, in Bengal for example, land is sold and 
the price is stated in districts which were regarded as being on the 
edge of waste land.“ Part of the problem with his analysis of the 
two phases of feudalism, and this is a problem of which he is well 
aware, is that no generalisation can cover the entire sub-continent 
since the changes varied from region to region.*? 


In his discussion on feudalism from below he draws his evidence 
mainly from Kashmir and Rajasthan and depicts a more clearly re- 
cognisable form of feudlism but with specific Indian features.~ This 
phase is characterised by political decentralisation accompanied by 
a low level of technology with production for the household and the 
village and not for a market, and the holding of land by lords on a 
service tenure who also have judicial or quasi-judicial functions in 
relation to the dependent population. The Indian features were the 
absence of demesne farming on the lord's estate by forced labour 
where in many cases, slaves were used instead, leading to an in- 
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crease in slaves; there was also an absence of guilds and of any or- 
ganised church. The backwardness of technology allowed of an 
easy conquest of northern India by those with a more advanced mili- 
tary technology. Changes in the ruling class did not substantially 
affect the nature of feudalism in India and it continued until the 
coming of colonialism. 


Kosambi’s definition of feudalism would today find its critics 
as also would its general applicability to the sub-continent be debat- 
ed. On the latter point one would have to consider whether other 
systems prevalent in other parts of the sub-continent would seriously 
subtract from the generalisation.! The nature of control over land 
was different in parts of the peninsula as also was the condition of 
trade, where the rise of powerful guilds was characteristic of this 
period. The increase in the number of slaves was not such as to 
constitute a Slave Mode of Production and as Kosambi maintains 
quite correctly there was no slave economy of the Roman kind to 
initiate the institution of the manor. The existence of serfdom has 
also been suggested for many areas. Although there was no orga- 
nised church nevertheless there is enough evidence of what Max 
Weber has called ‘monastic landlordism’ both among Buddhist and 
Hindu sects, which was certainly a parallel system to that of the 
church in Europe. The monastic centres of this period were opu- 
lent and powerful. Kosambi argues that religious sects frequently 
failed to provide the ethical and religious values by which they had 
once held the society, but he does not consider the monastic insti- 
tution as the foci of political and economic control, a role which it 
often played at this time.” 


It is curious that Kosambi takes as his model feudalism in Eng- 
land and shows no familiarity with the classic work on feudal society 
by Marc Bloch which would have been far more pertinent to his ana- 
lyses. (His facility with the French language would have enabled 
him to have read Marc Bloch in the original). In a sense, this points 
to something of a narrowness in his wider historical reading. Al- 
though far from being an orthodox Marxist he nevertheless showed 
little interest in schools of analyses other than the Marxist so far 
as interpreting early societies were concerned. He does not for ex- 
ample indicate any familiarity with the works of those who were 
critical of Lewis Morgan and Frederick Engels, such as Karl Polyani. 
It is also curious that inspite of his interest in French scholarship 
(arising out of a concern with French colonial activities in Vietnam 
and north Africa) he was not introduced to the writings of French 
historians such as Fernand Braudel with which, one suspects, he 
would have found a close rapport. Whereas his respect for the works 
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of Gordon Childe and George Thomson is evident in his own stu- 
dies, his acquaintance with Moses Finlay's work on the Greeks came 
later 53 and one wonders whether he would have analysed the Indian 
epics in a manner similar to Finlay's analysis of the Greek epics. 
Convinced as he was of the correctness of one methodology, Kosambi 
seems to have found the debate on methodology unnecessary. His 
utilisation of Indian anthropological literature was more as a source 
of ethnology and a study of survivals and indigenous forms rather 
than as a means of examining the validity of any anthropological 
method. Possibly this limitations may also have been due to the ten- 
dency among Indian Marxists at that time to confine themselves to 
the writings of British Marxists, which can perhaps be explained as 
a curious reflection on the limitations of colonial scholarship where, 
even in radical circles the intellectual metropolis remained British 
with occasional forays into the writings of Soviet scholars. This is 
in striking contrast to more recent years in which the translations 
of European Marxist writing and that from other parts of the world 
are as widely read as the works of British Marxists. A more mun- 
dane explanation may be the paucity of new books at that time and 
Kosambi was very conscious of this lack of availability of up-to-date 
research. In his personal correspondence with scholars in fields 
other than Indology he makes repeated requests to be kept inform- 
ed of new studies since such information was not available in India. 
Where he could obtain such works he read them with great thorough- 
ness and commented at length on them, as for example, on Maurice 
Godelier's views on early societies, many of which views he endor- 
sed. That the deepest intellectual influence on Kosambi came from 
the writings of Frederick Engels is evident from both his books on 
Indian history.5 


Such limitations, as these may be, are marginal to the serious 
quality of Kosambi's work, a quality which is enhanced by the in- 
tellectual honesty with which he justifies his use of Marxist metho- 
dology. His was a mind which by any standards would be consi- 
dered outstanding. He combined in himself the best of a rigorous 
Indian intellectual tradition and rejected the facile revivalism and 
cultural chauvinism which in recent decades have emasculated In- 
dian thinking. In changing the paradigm Kosambi presented a view 
of Indian history which sought answers to the fundamental questions 
of how and why Indian society is what it is today. He provided a 
new theoretical ffamework which was not a mechanical application 
of theories derived from elsewhere but was hammered out by his 
proficiency in handling a variety of sources and the intellectual per- 
ceptions and originality of thought which he brought to bear on his 
explanations. Fresh evidence may well lead to a reconsideration 
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of the answers which he gave to these questions but his questions 
and his concerns still remain valid. Even in this reconsideration 
we are often dependent on the leads which he initially gave and 
which he indicated were worth pursuing. Kosambi raised the de- 
bate on early Indian history from variations in narrative to contend- 
ing theoretical formulations. 


Above all he was concerned with the contemporary relevance of 
his understanding of the past. But he insisted that the relevance 
was never to serve any doctrinaire purpose; rather, it should stem 
from what he thought was the natural function of the historian. I 
can only conclude with what he himself quoted as the summation 
of the role of the historian. E. H. Carr writes: “The function of 
the historian is neither to love the: past nor to emancipate himself 
from the past, but to master and understand it as the key to the un- 
derstanding of the present. : Great history is written precisely when 
the historian's vision of the past is illuminated by insight into pro- 
blems of the present... The function of history is to promote a pro- 
founder understanding of both past and present through the inter- 
relation between them." 
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REVIEWS 


LANGUAGE OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA by DR. YAJAN VEER, 
Foreword by Prof. Ram Gopal, Inter-India Publications, Delhi, 
1979, pp. xv + 198, Rs. 75/-. 


The book under review appears to be a thesis submitted and de- 
clared eligible for the Ph.D. degree of the Punjab University, Chandi- 
garh, a fact which has not been disclosed either by Dr. Yajan Veer 
or by his mentor, Dr. Ram Gopal who laments the fact that “the 
number of scholars engaged in researches in Vedic language is woe- 
fully disappointing" (p. vii), and also suggests later on that “the 
most important and stupendous task... is to fix the readings of the 
text of the Atharva-Veda so that the studies of this important Veda 
may proceed on firm grounds” (p. viii). I do agree with the senti- 
ments expressed by Prof. Ram Gopal but the performance of scho- 
lars of the type of Dr. Yajan Veer whose work is under review is 
rather disappointing to say the least. 


The work before us is divided into ten chapters beginning with 
an introduction and ending with accent. So within a compact two 
hundred pages Dr. Yajan Veer has treated almost all the details 
which pertain to the language of the AV except perhaps the metre. 


The introduction which is Chapter-I of the thesis gives a brief 
sketch of the linguistic peculiarities which are set out in detail in 
subsequent chapters (II to X). Our author states that he has “made 
use of technical terms employed in modern grammatical works” 
(p. 2) but the facts belie this assertion. I am at a loss to under- 
stand as to what Dr. Yajan Veer means by terms such as “producing 
organ” (p. 14); “unabsorbed form” (p. 22); “over-long vowels” 
(pp. 22-23); “double consonant” (p. 96); “participle of Repetition 
in the Atharvaveda (am) (p. 125); “the sense of ‘like that” (p. 
148); "sense of master" (p. 160); "first position combination” 
(p. 172) and a host of others. 


Apart from the monstrosities of language and diction, the book 
under review abounds in half-truths, rash statements and hasty 
generalizations on the basis of insufficient or scanty data. It is 
neither feasible nor advisable to enumerate fully all such instances. 
A.S.—26 
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Suffice it to say that the following examples by way of Sthalipulaka- 
.nyàya will amply bear out my above assertion. 


(1) "According to the general rule, following a must merge 
with final e and o vowels" (pp. 4, 22). Dr. Yajan Veer is very 
secretive with regard to the source or sources of 'the general rule" 
which is repeated ad nauseam in Chapters I and III. Pan. 6.1.115 
is very explicit on this point since he states that within a pada a 
single sound is not substituted for e--a and oa unless a is succeed- 
ed by V and Y. The example before us, viz. ye agnayah (AV 
3.21.1) is quite correct according to Panini. 


(2) "The AV has no example where two R's are combined 
with each other" (p. 19). Dr. Yajan Veer has evidently overlook- 
ed AV 1.24.4d: Puna rupàni kalpaya. 


(3) "But the Atharvan text afford some exceptional usages 
where the vowels remain in the unabsorbed positions, e.g. ena ehah 
(AV XII.3.33); apagā asah (AV 1.34.5); prthw uta (AV XVIIL1.5)" 
(pp. 19-20). The first instance is recorded in Saunakiya Caturd- 
dhydyika (3.34). The hiatus in the second instance is caused a loss 
of s (vide Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Para. 177). The last one is 
borrowed from the RV 1.94.16d. For absence of sandhi vide Mac- 
donell, VGS, Para. 25ca. 


(4) "Inthe language of the AV, no guttural occurs as the final" 
(p.62). Imay point out adhok (p. 9) godhuk.(p. 29) among others. 


The blurb informs us that Dr. Yajan Veer “holds an honours 
degree in English” but the actual state of affairs is otherwise. I 
append below few samples taken at random from the book under 


review. 


(i) "Panini never involves himself in contradiction; whenever 
he sees that some Acharyas have considerable discordance 
on any topic then he takes the path of neutralization and 
never supports any one. He accepts the openness and 
obscurity (italic mine) of the a together" (p. 23). 


(ii) “According to the general rule (italics mine) of Sanskrit 
grammar, there is no hiatus in a sentence" (italics mine) 
p. 23. l 

(iii) “Achārya Sāyaņa has taken a wide scope through which 
he has discussed the various types of prolongation 
(italics mine) in his commentaries on the Vedas” p. 24. 
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(iv) “In the AV names, attributives (italics mine), verbs and 
indeclinables generally have the power of entering into 
combination with each other" p.. 79. 


(v) “The language of the AV. contains more than hundred 
expressions (italics mine) to indicate the sense of in- 
finitive" p. 126. 


(vi) "With the exception of a few hymns, the AV Samhita is 
composed in the verse order (italics mine) which are of 
various types and the construction of sentences (italics 
mine) has consequently been subordinated to the neces- 
sities of rhytham" p. 157. 


(vii) "Usually, scholars have considered three names (acute, 
grave and circumflex) for the accent as these are directly 
related to the substance" (italics mine), p. 166. 


I do not wish to add more. Sat sapienti. Throughout the 
thesis, Dr. Yajan Veer has betrayed his uncritical and unscientific 
‘approach to the linguistic material of the AV, his utter ignorance of 
modern technical terms employed in the standard works dealing 
with grammar and linguistics and above all his inability to write 
.chaste and lucid English. The bibliography at the end does not give 
details regarding the number of volumes, date and place of publi- 
cation. Judging from the references at the end of the ten Chap- 
ters, I have my own misgiving as to whether the author had ever 
consulted more than a couple of works listed therein. It is meant 
to be a learned appendage if not anything else. It is all the more 
surprising that a work of classical importance, viz. Index Verborum 
to the published text of the Atharva-Veda by W. D. Whitney, New 
Haven, 1881 is not found listed in the bibliography. An index is 
provided at the end. Finally one cannot help observing that the 
author in his hurry or anxiety to churn out and publish a research 
thesis has taken his duty lightly being bent on a general exposition 
rather than a minute description of linguistic material of the AV. 


—M. S. B. 


"STUDIES IN PANINI" by H. F. DVIVEDI, Inter-India Publica- 

tions, New Delhi, 1978, pp. i-vi + 208, Price: Rs. 65; 5 13. 

The book under review comprises a critical study of the “Tech- 
nical Terms of the Astadhyay7’; and is a revised doctoral thesis of 
the author. The book is divided into eight suitable chapters, viz. 
(1) Samjfia in the Astadhyayi; (2) Classification of Technical terms 
in the Astadhyayi; (3) Paninian and Pre-Paninian technical terms; 
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(4) Technical terms in Non-technical senses; (5) Arrangement of 
Technical terms in the Astadhyayi plan; (6) The Asamjnakam 
Vyakaranam and the Astadhyayi; (7) The Principles of Yathoddesa 
and Karyakala; and (8) The character of Samjna-sastra. The Intro- 
duction takes a cursory note about the various aspects of the study 
of Panini: The trimuni — stage and the modern study of Panini, 
studies about the structure of the Astadhyayi, the Technical Terms 
and the technique. The present study goes deeper into the latter as- 
pect. In the first chapter we have a lucid discussion regarding the 
two-fold nature of the Samjra. The author has shown that the 
term does not get restricted only to the ‘Sampratyaya’ or a name 
and technical term, but also is used for a proper name, in a restricted 
sense. Thus, Kadrü and Kamandalü signify the names of a parti- 
cular woman, and animal respectively only in their feminine forms. 
He questions the proposal of Dr. K. C. Chatterjee (Technical Terms 
and Technique of Sanskrit Grammar) by pointing out that Krtrima 
and Akrtrima are not two classes of technical terms. He rightly 
points out that Patanjali'S mention of Ti, Ghu, etc. as Krtrima is 
not intended to say that others like Vrddhi, Guna, etc. are non- 
Kritrima. It is in this light that the definition Krtrima-akrtrimayoh 
krtrime káryasampratyayah is to be understood. His position that 
all technical terms used by Panini are artificial, and yet have their 
natural sense, wherever it is indicated, is acceptable. In another 
place he divides the technical terms of the Astadhyayi into — 
(i) Sabda-samjna; (ii) Arthasamjria; and (iii) Dharmasamjna. Al] 
these he exemplifies, enumerates, and presents an analysis for them. 
In this discussion we have a lively and critical exposition of such 
terms a nadi, ghi, avaséna, etc. In the chapter on “Paninian and 
Pre-Paninian terms" he takes a survey of the opinions of Gold- 
stucker, Burnell and also of Bhandarkar, and finally states that pro- 
minently the mono-syllabic terms as ti, ghu, bha, etc. are the inven- 
tions of Panini. He also states that, probably, Panini changed the 
older long terms for shorter ones, such as Bhavanti to Lat, Paroksd 
to Lit, etc.; and he refutes that Panini borrowed these shorter terms 
from the ‘Candra-Vyakarana’. In another chapter he takes up the 
question of the use of the technical terms used by Panini being uni- 
form or otherwise. He points out that Pànini held a synthetical 
view so far as the^traditional values are concerned, and an analytical 
one with regard to his own. He suggests that the use of the tech- 
nical terms in the non-technical sense in certain cases may be due 
to Panini's synthetical outlook. He exemplifies the non-technical 
use of technical terms with Nadi, Karana, Sambuddhi, etc. and exa- 
mines the stand taken by Pawate in certain cases. In the course of 
the discussion he rightly points out that Panini himself states that 
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the term never gets restricted to a technical sense (cf. ubhayagatir 
iha bhavati). In the chapter on the “Arrangement of Technical 
terms in the Astadhyayi-plan” he evaluates the importance of the 
Prakriya-granthas, in bringing about the present form of the Asta- 
dhyayi, and dwells critically on such works as Prakriya-paddhati 
and Siddhünta-kaumudi, comparing their respective methods. The 
final position he takes is that the better plan is that of the Asta- 
dhyüyi, which is scientific. In another chapter he examines the 
method of the Candra-Vyàkarama further, vis-a-vis the Astadhyayi, 
the former being known as “a grammar with no technical terms” 
(a-samjfidkam vyàkaranam). The last two chapters, the first deal. 
ing with Yathoddes$a and Kāryakāla and the other with the charac- 
ter of the Samjñā-śãstra are equally well written and are evidence 
of the author's keen insight into the subject. 


The printing is nice and the get-up attractive. At a few places, 
however, there are certain printing mistakes. 'Thus at P. 12 and 
P. 16 the name of the book by Dr. K. C. Chatterjee shows slight 
difference (cf. also P. 36, No. 118; also 41); अङ्गतिम्‌ (P. 12); गति. . . . 
अणिकर्तासणो (P. 113); गोस्त्रियोरूपसर्ज . . . . (P. 150). But these and similar 
mistakes are very few and are unharmful from the point of under- 
standing the arguments. On P. 35, the construction of the very first 
sentence (or line) is defective; something seems missing there! Not- 
withstanding these few flaws, the author deserves congratulations 
for this laudable effort, which is a definite addition to the studies on 
the subject of Sanskrit-Grammar. The price, however. is rather 
high for an individual purchaser. 

—S.A.D. 


‘MEANING OF TENSE AND MOODS’ by JAYASHREE A. GUNE, 
Published by the Deccan College, Pune, 1978, pp. 1-216, Price: 
Rs. 40/-; $ 15. 


The book under review comprises the text of Kaundabhatta’s 
Lakérarthanirnaya, with Introduction, English translation and ex- 
planatory notes. The Introduction running into 50 pages summe- 
rises the well known traditional discussions on some important 
topics. Thus it starts with the enumeration of the ten la-karas and 
points out the distinguishing parts of each Lakdra, T and Ñ. It gives 
the meaning of various Lakaras. The next step is to glide into the 
well known discussion whether the significatory power resides in 
the ‘L’-prototype or in the substituted actual suffixes such as tip, 
etc. It states the various views, i.e. of Grammarians, Ritualists, the 
Logicians, etc. and gives in short the various ancient views regard- 
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ing ‘meaning’. It also deals with such important topics as the ques- 
tion of the 1 — members denoting time, the meaning of a Verbal 
root, the problem of Vartamanatva, the analysis of sentences, etc. 
In the treatment of the actual text also care, effort and study are 
quite obvious. For every verse, after the lucid translation, there 
are notes on important word, which help the clarification of con- 
cepts. There is a bibliography containing Primary and Secondary 
sources, the latter consisting of critical studies on allied subjects by 
modern scholars. There is also a selective Index of Sanskrit words, 
which enhances the value of the work. 


The printing is nice and the get up pleasing, quite in the tradi- 
tion of the publications of the Deccan College. Printing mistakes 
are unavoidable, especially in a work of this nature, and some are 
also indicated in the Errata. In certain places more care should 
have been taken. For example, on P. 65 the word in the text ap- 
pears as तुच्छेन (taken from RV X.129.3). The translator does not 
seem to note that the original word is quud (tucchyena), for she 
takes it as it is from the text of Kaundabhatta, and yet refers to the 
RV. The mis-prints and the slips as noted above, however, are not 
quite significant, and the author's efforts deserve commendation. 
The book is a welcome addition to the study of Sanskrit Grammar 
in general and to that of Kaundabhatta in particular. 


—S.A.D. 


SATTRIMSAT-TATTVA-SANDOHA, with the commentary of Raja- 
naka Ananda Kavi: by DR. DEBABRATA SEN SHARMA, B. N. 
Chakravarty University, Kurukshetra. Pp. i-xxvii + 43, Price 
not mentioned. 


The Saftrimsat-tattva-Sandoha is a small but important text of 
the Trika system of philosophy, popularly known as Kashmir Sai- 
vism. The work consists of twenty-one Sanskrit Kirikss in the 
Arya metre. Its author is not known. It was probably composed 
a few centuries before its commentary, Vivarana, was written by 
Rajanaka Ananda Kavi (second. half of the 17th century A.D.). 


This smal! tract gives a short but lucid exposition of the thirty 
six tattvas (categories) of the Trika system of philosophy: the five- 
fold pure categories (1. Siva 2. Sakti 3. Sad&siva 4. I$vara and 
5. Vidya), the five Kanukas (1 Kala 2 Vidya 3 Raga 4 Kāla and 5 
Niyati) Maya, Purusa, Prakrti, Buddhi, Aharnkara, Manas, the five 
cognitive senses, the five conative senses, the tanmatras and the five 
Bhütas (gross objects). The commentary clearly explains the prin- 
ciples and doctrines set forth in the Kārikās. Dr. Sharma has trans- 
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lated into English the text and the commentary adding notes where- 
ever necessary. He has added an Introduction, divided into two 
parts, historical and philosophical. In the first part he deals with 
the origin and development of Siva cult and philosophy and in the 
second part he gives a summary of the text elucidating the thirty 
six tattvas (categories) and a few related metaphysical concepts of 
the Trika system. 


The present edition would serve as a good introduction to the 
English-knowing students of Indian philosophy, who are not conver- 
sant with Sanskrit but are interested in getting. well-acquainted with 
the Trika system of philosophy and enable them to understand and 
appreciate better the standard works of the system like Spanda nir- 
naya, lévara Pratyabhijni-Vimarsini, Pratyabhijnd-Hrdayom, in 
their English translations. 


The work, which is disfigured by misprints, however, irritates 
the eye. The Editor would do well to remove this irritating feature 
in the second edition. 

—V.M. K. 


KRSNAVILASA OF PUNYAKOTI (with commentary) Edited by 
DR. K. S. RAMAMURTI: S. V. University Oriental Research In- 
stitute, Tirupati 1976 Pp. 344 + i to xvi Rs. 


Srimad-bhagavata is known to be the great scripture of emo- 
tional devotion and has become the source of inspiration to new 
devotional poetry in Sanskrit as well as modern Indian languages 
eulogizing Visnu in the form of Krsna. The present volume is a 
Maha-Kàvya by name Krsnavilasa consisting of 11 cantoes dealirig 
with the exploits of Krsna and deserves a fairly high place in this 
class of literature. It is based on the 10th chapter of Bhagavata 
which also indicates the element of Bhakti predominant in the poem. 


Much is not known about Punyakoti, the author of this poem 
and one has to depend upon the information given by the poet him- 
self in the introductory verses of this poem. He calls himself a 
scion of ‘calla’ family, the son of the Jogipandita and Tigmama. The 
name of his first preceptor was Venkatesa, the son of Daksinamürti 
of the Timmavajjhala family. As both these families are usually met 
with the Andhradesa the author can be said to belong to Andhra- 
desa. The name of his second Guru is given as Bodhananda Chana 
mentioned by Aufrecht as Bodhananda Ghana.. Both these appear 
to be great scholars well-versed in different shastras although no 
work of these has either been referred to by Punyakoti nor has any 
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come to light so far. In keeping with the practice of Sanskrit authors 
in general, Punyakoti is silent about his date; the editor of this 
poem however has taken care to determine the same on the basis 
of references to works like Sangitaratnakara and authors like Malli- 
natha and Bhattamalla. The editor has also pointed out that all 
definitions quoted in explaining thejfigures of speech in verses in the 
text come from Kuvalaydnanda of Appayadiksita placing the author 
in 18th century. The Editor's remark about the text as well as the 
commentary coming from the pen of the same author inspite of the 
reference to पुण्यफोटिर्नामकवीन्द्र: in the third person at the commencement 
of the commentary, appears to be true on the grounds of the simi- 
larity of style in both (i.e. the text as well as the commentary). His 
remark viz. ‘the whole work runs in an easy and eloquent style’ can 
be said to be apt in view of the description of ‘davapanarupalila’ of 
Krsna in the 6th canto in the words 


निमीलयन्‌ सर्वेजनाक्षिप ङ्कुजं हस्ते गृहीत्वा हरिराशु पावकम्‌ । 
अपादयं तं जलधि घटोर्‌भवो मुनियंथा विन्ध्यसमुन्ननिप्रहा ।। (page 144) 


as well as that of the mukhasaunderya of the Gopis enjoying the 
water-sports along with Krnsa in the words in the 7th canto 


विहारभाजां सरसीजले तदा विलासिनीनां मदलोलनचक्षुषः à 
मुखस्य पद्मस्य सुदुग्रंहभिदा भ्रमट्भृङ्गकुलाकुलस्य (page 207) 


The text of the poem as well as the commentary clearly indicate the 
scholarship of Punyakoti and his skill in using excellent similes as 
well as appropriate ‘Lokoktis’. 


The Editor of the volume, therefore, deserves compliments for 
bringing to light this work of Punyakoti written with a view to offer 
it as a panegyric to the Lord Krsna (svakrtagrantham bhagavata 
arpayan'). One has to mention, however, the Sanskrit Sandhis in 
this work have been separated in a very bewildering, manner. Thus 
'त्व मब्जयोनिप्रमुखैः' (p. 5 v. 5) 'सवयोभि रावृत:' (p. 145 v. 54) भ्रश्यत्प्रसूनास्स्वकचा 
(p. 177) in the text as well as आवामिति (p. 97 com. on v.55), 'बभूव्‌ 
रित्यर्थः’ (p. 148 com. on verse 63), 'शत्रों जरासन्ध्याय (109. 275 com. on v.13) 
ars some of the innumerable illustrations of this. This has marred 
the printing as well as the gate-up of the work which otherwise 
can be said to be good. 


—M. D. P. 
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SATYASIDDHISASTRA OF HARIVARMAN Vol. 1 Edited by N. 
AIYASWAMI SASTRI — Published by Oriental Institute, 
Baroda 1975 (First Edition): Pages 550 + 35; Price Rs. 65/-. 


Indologists all over the world are fully aware of the debt that 
they owe to Gaekwad’s Oriental Series publishing many important 
works that have catered for the need of researchers interested in 
various branches of Indology. This work has been carried on under 
the able guidance of Dr. B. J. Sandesara, the Director of Oriental 
Institute, Baroda as well as the General Editor of this series. Pre- 
sent volume Satyasiddhisastra of Harivarman bearing No. 159 of 
this deservedly illustrious Series is supposed to be a handbook of 
Abhidharma school of the Buddhas. 


It is well known that Buddhist literature belonging to the Stha- 
virvadins of the Hinayana school is mostly written in Pali. Bud- 
dhist literature in Sanskrit belonging to the other schools of Bud- 
dhists is also extensive as well as extremely valuable. Asoka-Sangiti 
records 68 different Buddhist schools. Buddha religion is known 
to have reached China already in the first century A.D. The tradi- 
tion of translating Buddhist works into the Chinese language was 
given a great impetus hereafter. There have been Buddhist scho- 
lars making China there home and carry on the work of spreading 
Buddhist religion there with the zeal of a missionary. As time roll- 
ed on, many a Buddhist work of literary importance of the earlier 
days were lost in the original although some of them are now known 
to be preserved in translations into the Chinese language. 


The present volume named the Satyasiddhi-Sastra by Harivar- 
man (253 A.D.) is a priceless treasure belonging to this category 
of works available in Chinese translation alone; although scholars 
had heared much about this work from the Japanese and Chinese 
sources. Harivarman, the author of this treatise, is a Kashmirian 
who studied at the feet of Kumiralata, known to be a master of the 
Sautranlika school of the Buddhists. Chinese name of Harivarman 
is Pomo in whose days there were five schools of Buddhism namely 
Dharmagupta, Sarvastivadin, MahiSasaka, Kasyaptya and Vatsipu- 
triya. These schools were contending against each other and we are 
told that Harivarman studied the texts of all the schools and return- 
ing to the root of Buddhist religion composed this Vidyasastra known 
as Satya siddhi which consists of five parts viz. Dukkha-Satya, Sa- 
mudaya Satya, Nirodha Satya and Mirga-Satya. This work has 
certainly played a significant role in moulding the Buddhist thought 
of the day as is known from the fact that traditionally it became a 
part of famous Tripitaka. 
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Preparing a critical edition of such an important text from the 
monosyllabic Chineese language was by no means an easy task. It 
must be said that Pandit N. Aiyaswamy Sastri of Visva Bharati has 
done an excellent job by presenting the critical edition of this volu- 
minous work consisting of 5 skandhas each skandha containing many 
vargas. The learned editor has discussed all topics connected with 
the author as well as the work in his introduction. By giving 
विषयानुक्रम at the outset, the editor has rendered great help to the rea- 
ders as well as scholars. The text is printed along with footnotes 
explaining not only variants in reading but also by indicating the 
abstruse points in the text. Notes 41 on P. 235, 47 on 238 are in- 
stances of this. The author has naturally used the punctuations ac- 
cording to Taisho edition of the text. 


Additional Notes running into 11 pages speak of the critical ap- 
proach as well as acumer of the Editor; four Indices of works — 
sayings and schools, the proper names, similes as well as subjects 
in the text speak volumes for the persistent labour of the Editor and 
stand as a testimony to the pains taken by him in making this edition 
as useful to scholars as possible. 


Thus Vol. I of Satyasiddhi-Sastra by Harivarman is an excel- 
lent addition to Buddhist works in print. The Editor deserves com- 
pliments of all lovers of Buddhist Literature and they will eagerly 
await the second volume containing the translation of this work in 
English. 

—M. D. P. 


THE YOGASUTRA OF PATARJALI with the commentary of Vyasa 
Edited by BANGALI BABA Published by Motilal Banarasidas 
(First Edition, Delhi) 1976 Pages 115 Price Rs. 35.00 (cloth 
bound); Rs. 25.00 (paper back). 


Philosophy is universally considered to be the greatest gift of 
India. It is also known that philosophy of this ancient land has sup- 
plied spiritual food to all nations of the world throughout the ages. 
Indian Philosophical System consists of six Darganas namely Nyàya, 
Vaisesika, Samkhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and Vedanta. It is significant 
to note that some fundamental concepts are common to different ad- 
vocates of these systems. These refer firstly to the authority of the 
Vedas, secondly to the idea of Dharma being the moral law of the 
universe, thirdly to the theory of the transmigration of the soul and 
its rebirth and finally the idea of liberation or Moksa. It will also 
be proper to add to these four the concept of the eternal cycle of 
Nature with the idea of Kalpa including Yugas. This indicates that 
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these systems are neither self-contradictory nor independent of one 
another. 


Among these six systems, the western world is becoming more 
and more conscious of the usefulness of Yoga-system which was en- 
unciated by Patafijali in his Yoga-sütras, as this Dargana primarily 
aims at ennobling the mind by achieving equanimity. The signifi- 
cance of this amidst the stress and strain of advanced civilisation full 
of tensions of various kinds can easily be understood. This explains 
the serious interest in Yoga aroused in the West during the last de- 
cade. 


The present translation of the Yoga-sütras of Patanjali by Ban- 
gali Baba is not only one of the additions to the explanation of the 
Yoga-sütras but is also brought out with the view of linking all the 
six systems with the help of the science of Yoga which according to 
the learned Editor has the ability to put an end to the confusion and 
controversy regarding the contributory or complimentary character 
of all these systems. The editor has done well to translate the cele- 
brated Vyàsa-Bhàsya on the Yoga-sütras as mere translation of the 
Yoga-sütras could not have served his purpose. The fact that the 
term Yoga signifies the whole course of Action beginning from its 
starting limit of Material Action upto the Finishing End of Spiritual 
Absorption (p. 1 Note 1) rightly indicates the comprehensive out- 
look of the editor. In fact the copious notes in this volume (The 
note 1 on Page 15 explaining the four steps of Pranava is another 
telling illustration of this) not only help in elucidating the tenents 
of the Yoga system but also serve the purpose of enhancing the value 
of the book from the point of view of a discerning scholar of Indian 
Philosophy. 


The translation of the Sütras as well as the commentary, is 
very happy; Samadhi Pada meaning spiritual absorption; Sadhana 
Pada connoting means of practice; Vibhüti Pada speaking of accom- 
plishments and Kaivalya Pada indicating absolute freedom not only 
speaks of the quality of translation but feliciteously indicates 
the four steps of the ladder. Translation of the  Sütras 
अभावप्रत्ययालम्बना वत्तिनिद्रा ॥१०॥ (७. 5) ऋतंभरा तव प्रज्ञा vent (p. 27) 
as well as the Vyàasa-bhasya on them deserve to be referred to in 
this connection; although that of the term विकल्प by fiction cannot be 
considered to be happy. Such instances are far and few between. 

The appendix explaining the appropriate application of the 
terms ज्ञानयोग and भक्तियोग is extremely interesting, it provides 
food for thought. The chart of terminology of the Yoga-sütra show- 
ing the sighificance of the terms along with the editor's novel at- 
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tempt of establishing their identity with the terms of the Samkhya, 
the Brahma-sütra, the Bhagavadgita and the Nyaya-Vaisesika is the 
most attractive feature of the book enhancing its value for stu- 
dents of philosophy. 


The corrigenda having 37 entries in a neatly printed volume of 
this type is by no means exhaustive as Imference for Inference on 
p. 4 is not recorded. This, however, does not, in any way deleact 
the merit of this scholarly as well as happy translation of the Yoga- 
sutras of Patanjali along with the commentary of Vyasa on the same. 
The learned editor deserves compliments from the students of Indian 
philosophy in the East as well as the West. 


—M. D. P. 


THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY by BHARATAN 
KUMARAPPA, Reprinted in 1979, pub. by M. C. Mittal Inter- 
India Publications, 105, Anand Nagar, Delhi-110 035, pp. xiii + 
356, Price Rs. 80/- $ 16. 


The present work of Mr. Kumarappa is divided into two Parts. 
Part One deals with — as is only to be expected — pre-Ramanuja 
conceptions of the Deity in four chapters. These chapters treat of 
the conception of the Deity in (i) the Upanisads (ii) the Bhagavad- 
gita (iii) Paficaratra and Purāņic literature and (iv) the Hymns of 
the Alvars. This survey of the important sacred works of Hinduism 
helps the reader a good deal in understanding and appreciating their 
influence on Ràmànuja's own view of the Deity set forth at length 
in the second Part. This Part opens with an Introduction treating 
of Ràmanuja's life (his task as a religious philosopher) and the place 
of empirical Reason in matters pertaining to the Deity (knowledge 
of the Deity not obtained through empirical Reason, Refutation of 
arguments for the existence of God, the Scriptures as the source for 
knowledge of Brahman). This Introduction is followed by three 
chapters which discuss (i) the nature of the Deity (ii) the Relation 
of the Deity to the world and (iii) the relation of the Deity to the 
finite self from the standpoint of Ramanuja. These chapters con- 
cern themselves with the refutation of the advaitin's view that the 
ultimate Reality is advaita (One without a second) and ‘establish- 
ing Ramaànuja's view that Brahman is highest self characterised by 
excellent attributes, refutation of the advaitin's doctrine of Maya 
and establishing the emanation of the world from Brahman (Brah- 
man as cause and world as effect, Brahman as soul, world as body 
Brahman as substance and world as attribute or mode) and Brahman 
in relation to Matter (Prakrti) and finally, refutation of the advaita 
view that Brahman and the Soul are one and establishing the dis- 
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tinctive nature of the finite self in its different states. The author 
adds Bibliography and a very useful Index at the end. 


Sarnkara is an ardent champion of uncompromising, unqualified 
monism which teaches that the Highest or Ultimate Reality (Brah- 
man) is really devoid of all qualities and that the uni- 
verse is sheer illusion. His philosophy has been regarded as the 
highest product of the Hindu intellect. A great deal has been writ- 
ten in English on his monism and mayavada but comparatively less 
on Ramanuja, his philosophical rival, the great protagonist of the 
school of Visistadvaita (qualified monism). His teachings as assign 
real qualities of infinite goodness, knowledge characterised by bliss 
and beauty to a real Supreme Deity and ascribe essential reality to 
the world of experience. Like Sarnkara's doctrine of unqualified 
monism Ramaànuja's qualified monism is also a significant expression 
of Hinduism. Staunch followers of Sarnkara may not relish Rāmā- 
nuja’s criticism of his monism given as introductory to each chapter 
in Part Two. The present work, which ably discusses Ramanuja’s 
doctrine of the Deity in lucid and delightful English, deserves to 
be welcomed by the students of Indian philosophy as well as the lay 
readers interested in Hindu religion. —V.M.K 


KAVYAPRAKASADARPANA OF VISVANATHA: Ed. by Dr. 
GOPARAJU RAMA, Manju Prakashan, 62, Balarampur House; 
Allahabad-2, First Edition: 1979, pp. 8 + 168, Price: Rs. 16/-. 


The Kavyaprakasa of Mammata is the most popular and autho- 
ritative work on poetics in Sanskrit. It is, however, one of the most 
difficult Sanskrit books and has been commented upon by numerous 
scholars who have distinguished themselves in different Sastras. 
Ruyyaka and Visvanatha, two famous Alamkarikas wrote their com- 
mentaries on this profound work of Mammata. Ruyyaka's Kavya- 
prakasasamketa was edited by Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya in the Cal- 
cutta Oriental Journal Vol. II pp. 1-75 with valuable English notes. 
Vi$vanatha's complete commentary, Kavyaprakasadarpana, is edited 
for the first time by Dr. Goparaju Rama and presented to the world 
of scholars in the work under review. It is based on the transcript 
of a single Manuscript. He has tried to present the text as faith- 
fully as possible and to the best of his ability, by correcting only 
scribal errors and adding his emendations, wherever possible, in 
brackets. Dr. Tripathi, in his Foreward, introduces the Kavya- 
prakasadarpana and the Editor to the scholars of the subject. The 
Foreword is followed by a half-page Preface and a brief Introduc- 
tion which occasionally exhibit incorrect and unidiomatic use of the 
English language. 


REVIEWS 
The perusal of the text shows that the Editor has no doubt im- 
proved the text in some places by adding emendations. But unfor- 
tunately, there are still passages and readings by scores which are 
quite corrupt and which could be easily restored by consulting pre- 
Visvanatha works on poetics with or without commentaries and Vié- 
vanatha’s own work on poetics, the Sahityadarpana. The following 
table giving identical or nearly identical or corresponding passages 
or readings between the Kaévyaprakasadarpena and other works on 
poetics and on occasions listing corrections is only illustrative and 
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not exhaustive: 


काव्यप्रकाशदपंण 


1. न बसोभवेत्‌-पृ. 38 
2 शिक्षाभ्यासादिमात्रेण शब्दवादे 
सभ्यपदास्पदमिति । पृ. 38 


. काष्ठकुडधात्मसनिभा-पृ. 40 5 

4. . . -अत एवाहुविलक्षण एवायं कृतज्ञप्रभेदेभ्य: 
[?] आस्वादनाख्य: कश्चित्‌ व्यापार: । पृ. 42 

5. विभावादीनां मिलितानां तु कारणत्वेन कश्चिदोष 


"5 


...पृ. 43 
6. मा ब्राह्मणमिव हसन्ती . . . दशयति तु ? 
बल [भुव] नमण्डलमन्यदेव. . . पृ. 55 


7. तनु कमपि-पृ. 56 

8. पंथि अण एत्येत्यादो-पृ. 56 

9. समुग्धो. . .-पृ. 59 

10. श्रुवण्वन्त्याः -पृ. 69 

11. कस्मणवहो [कस्सणवहो] पृ. 84 
12. अरित्यापादपतिते {1]-पृ. 84 


13. . . . स्थापनाथ मुद्युतेले [ने] -पृ. 76 
14. . . . ननाचि सुन्दखगुणेव पृ. 99 
15. स्तीबराङ्गञ्च पृ. 103 


साहित्यदर्पण/भल ङ्कः रग्रन्थान्तरे 

न wit भवेत साहित्यदर्पण 3. 18 
शिक्षाम्यासादिमात्रेण राघवादे: सरूपताम्‌ | 
दर्शयश्नतंको नैव रसस्यास्वादको भवेत्‌ ॥ 

कि च काव्याथंभावमेनायमपि स भ्यपदास्पदम्‌ | 
साहित्यदपंण 3. 19-20 (अ) 
काष्ठकुड्याषमसंनिभाः-सा. द. 3. 9 (अ) वृत्ति 
अत एवाहुः-विलक्षण एवायं क्तिञप्तिभेदेभ्यः . . . 
साहित्यदर्पण 3. 4 (अ) वृत्ति 

. . . कारणत्वे न कश्चिद्दोष 


या स्भविरमिव हसन्ती . . . 

दशयति भूवनमण्डलमन्यदिव/मन्यदेव 
तनुकमपि 

पंथिआ “ण एत्य” इत्यादौ 

uq: 

qaz: 

कस्स व ण चेणें रोसो इत्यादौ 
अविद्यापदपतितैः-का. प्र. 5, पृ. 251 
ध्वस्यालोकलोचन 1, पृ. 67 

. . - स्थापनाथंमुद्यते [ने] 

- . मनागपि [न] सुन्दरत्थगृणेन 
स््रोषराङगञ्च 


16. mafa अपहस्तित रेखं निरंकुशमय विरेचनविहित मपि भवामि अपहस्तितरेखो निरंकुशोऽथ विवेक रहितोऽपि । 


सुप्तेऽपि त्वयि , . . प्रतीतिचिन्तां न स्मरामि u 
पृ. 107 

17. कार्मुका देवस्य मधुयीवनं मनया निनादितः [? } 
सहचेरे सह समागमे निजस्वभाव प्रकाशन पूविकेय- 
मुक्तिः । पृ. 107 


18. निहतमारण . , . । 
सकल परिहार हृदयावनगमनमेव ।। 
निहतमारणः पृ. 108 

19. अविकथ्थनः. . . 
- - -दढस्तः T. 108 


स्वप्नेऽपि त्वयि पुनः प्रतीहि भक्ति न प्रस्मरामि । 


तुलना: यथा वा ममेव कामदेवस्य सहचरसमागमे | 
विषमबाणलीलायाम्‌ ।-ध्वन्यालोक 3. 15-16 

सहचराः वसन्तयौवनमलयानिलादयस्तैः सह समागमे 
“मित्र [? हुमि] इत्यादि यौवनस्योक्तयस्तत्तन्निजस्वभाव- 
व्यञ्जिकाः-लोचन पृ. 346 

निधृतरमणे . . . । 

सकलपरिहारहूदया वनगमनमेव . . . ।। 

निमृतरमणः 

अविकत्थनः . . . 

- . - दृढव्रतः. . . 


2 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
. [हिँ अ अनूडि) पृ. 162 
40. 


3 


wo 


4 


- 


e 
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किन्तु रतिवत्याभ्दियें [?] श्रुङ्गारव्यंजकाः 
वरस्यार्थाः पित्रवणंधितु मुचितास्ते [? ] 
उत्तमदेवतानिष्ठा न वर्णनीया इत्यर्थः । पृ. 109 


. धीरोदात्तस्य रामचन्द्रस्य घारोत्ववत्‌ प्रसिद्धोऽपि 


लमुना [?] प्‌. 109 


. प्यथमा नोचमधरः पिबन्ति कटुभेषज [? 1] 


मित्यत्राविरोधिन: . . . १. 110 


. सगबन्घेऽपि पयंस्तानां पत्यानां [? ] 


मुक्तानामिंव एकप्रघटनाबंधः। पृ. 110 


. एवम्‌ एवं... . नानाविधेति वृत्तवर्णनं परिकथा 


पृ. 110 


. समसुफलान्तेति वत्तिवणनं सकलकथा-पृ. 110 


मल्लापवजितेस्तेषां शिरोभिः श्म शुनेमंही i 

तस्तार शरघाब्याप्तैः सक्ौब्रपटलैरिव : पृ. 139 
कस्तूरोतिकलंति भालफलके [ललाटफलके] 
बेव्यामुखाम्भोरुहे 

से खमर मुन्तितमाल वानमुलोतुं संति मौति प्रति । 
ME कुचयो रंगे. . . 

स्थाचच्चीसंति प्रथमं तुलास्त्रार्वाशवं 
श्रीकण्ठकण्ठद्विषः इत्यादौ ।। पृ. 143 


रणान्तः पुरि-पृ. 144 

शशांकिरे-पू. 145 

[लहि ऊक्ष] पृ. 146 

नववातरबाहुस्पर्णं . . . प. 146 

यदि स्थान्मण्डले शक्ति . . पृ. 148 
अविरल . . . कुरजाज्जननोयस्वरभिवलवातः | 
अयमायातः. . . इताः. . . ॥ पृ. 148 
पातालवासिनामत्वराणां [7] पृ. 154 
अन्योन्यमेवते एते पृ. 156 

यस्यैव [जनः। . . . भवति तज्जनोऽनीकम्‌ । 
. . . वेदना सतोनामलोकमनृतम्‌ ।। पृ. 157 
करभुपगृहीत . . . विनिवेशिताघरपुटस्य i 
संस्मृतं पंचजलस्य नमन कं . . . स्य रोमाञ्चं 
q. 159 

. . - तथापि दूयो मम बंचितं हृदयम्‌ । 
रागकृतेऽपि . . . नक्सोसि ।। पृ. 161 

.. . हृदयलुष्टानं परिष्वज्यमानानां . . . पृ. 162 


अहिण अस ॐ अ अरसि एअ अपहि असामा i 
इएसु दिअदेसुं मह पसारिअणी आणणअंचो- 
afana ।। पृ. 165 


. पथिकजाकाजिकोस्विति [?] च रूपकम्‌ पृ. 165 
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तुलना: किन्तु रतिः संभोगशुरूगाररूपा उत्तमदेवता- 
विषया न वर्णनीया । aaia हि पित्रो: संभोगवर्णन- 


मिवात्यन्तमनुचितम्‌ ।-काष्यप्रकाश 7 पृ. 443 


Sates यदुत्तमप्रकृते राजादेरुत्तमप्रकृतिभिर्नायिकाभिः 
सह ग्राम्यसंभोगवर्णनमिव सुतरामसभ्यम्‌। तथैवोत्तम- 
देवतादि विषयम्‌ 1- ध्वन्यालोक 3. 14 वृत्ति (पृ. 332) 
घीरोदात्तस्य रामस्य धीरोद्धतवच्छभना वालिवघ: । 


-साहित्यदपंण 7. 15 अ (वृत्ति) 
प्रथमालीढमधवः पिबन्ति कटुभेषजम्‌ i 
-भामहः । काव्यालङकार 5. 3 

- . . पद्यानां 


एकं. . . नानाविधेतिबुत्तवर्णनं . . . 


समस्तफलान्तेतिवृलवणनाः सकलकथा 
-ध्वन्यालोकलोचन 3 (पृ. 324) 
पल्ला. . .श्मश्रुले. . . । 

. - - रघा. . . स कोद्र. . . ॥। 
कस्तूरीतिलकन्ति भालफलके देव्या मुखाम्भोरुहे 
रोलम्बन्ति तमालबालमुकुलोत्तं सन्तिमोलाबपि'। 


रघुवंश 4. 63 


. . -कुचयोरङके च कालागुरु स्थास्यन्ति प्रथयन्तु तास्तव 


शिवं श्रीकष्ठकण्ठत्विषः।। [इत्यादौ] 

-अलड का रसवंस्व, पृ. 76 

1 मौलि प्रति-2 रसे इति सुभाषितरत्नभाण्डागारे 
(पृ. 10, श्लो. 145) पौठभेदो । 

रणान्तःपुरे 

णशंकिरे 

[लहि ऊण] 

जववातर [? लब्ध्वा तव] anger 

शक्ति [ ? सक्त] 


. . . कुटजाजुननोपसुरभिवनवातः | 


अयमायात: . . मृताः . . ॥।-रुद्रटः काव्यालडकार: 7. 60 


पातालवासिनामसुराणां 

अन्योन्यमेव एते 

यस्यैव [व्रणः] . . . भणति तज्जनो$लीकम्‌ । 
- . . वेदना सपत्नीनाम्‌ ।। अलीकमनृतम्‌ । 


wem 


नमत हुष्णस्थ रोमाञ्चम्‌ ।। 


.. . तथापि त्वया मम रञ्जितं हृदयम्‌ | 
रागभुतेऽपि . . . म रक्तोऽसि॥ l 

.. . लुष्टाकों परिष्वष्कमाणां 

[ferae] 

अहिणवप्ओोअरसिएसु पहिअसामाइएसु दिअहेसु i 
सोहइ पसारिअगिआणं णच्चिभं मोरवृंदाणं ।। 
ध्वन्यालोक 3, 43-44 (पृ. 515) 
पर्षिकसामाजिकेव्विति. -ध्वत्यालोकलोचन 
3.43 (पृ. 515) 
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The above table is enough to give the scholars an idea of the 
defective text of the commentary edited and presented by Dr. Gopa- 
raju Rama. One cannot help remarking that the present edition 
leaves much to be desired. It is hoped that the Editor of the Kavya- 
prakasadarpana would spare no efforts and work on the lines shown 
above and present a truly critically edited text. It is further hoped 
that he gives by way of Introduction a really critical and 
comparative and scholarly study of the commentary and 
adds scholarly and useful Indexes at the end and makes a significant 


contribution to knowledge. 
हि —V. M. K. 


SODHALA-NIGHANTUU OF VAIDYACARYA SODHALA: Edited 
‘by Prof. PRIYA VRAT SHARMA, M.A., A.M.S. Senior Prof. 
and Head of Department of Dravyaguna: Gen. Editor Dr. A. N. 
Jani — Published as Vol. 164 of Gaekwad's Oriental Series by 
Oriental Institute, Baroda 1977. Pages 267. Price Rs. 53/-. 


Oriental Institute of Baroda is known for its excellent service 
in the field of Indology. "With the publication of the present volume 
No. 164 of the deservedly famous the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
this institute has presented to the world of scholars a very important 
work on Indian Materia-Medica throwing light on the contributions 
of Gujarat to the science of Indian Medicine. 


The editor of the present volume is Prof. Priya Vrata Sharma 
of the Faculty of Medical Science, Banaras Hindu University, an emi- 
nent scholar of Ayurveda' who has so far published about 200 papers 
in different journals and has also guided many Ph.D. and D. Ay. M. 
students. 


It is accepted by all that the knowledge of Nighantu is essential 
for a Vaidya. Acharya Hemacandra has rightly explained Nighantu 
as a collection of nouns. Such treatises on the quality of verbs like 
Dhanvantari Nighantu, Sabdapradipa of Sure$wara (1075 A.D.), 
Rajanighantu of Narahari (1235 A.D.), Madanavinodanighantu of 
Madanapala (1374 A.D.) speak volumes for the lexiconic and useful 
activity carried on in this field by scholars on this ancient land. 


Sodhala-Nighantu is divided into two sections Nàmasangraha 
and Gunasangraha. The text is divided into 26 vargas and the 
author has taken care to explain the basic concepts of Dravyaguna 
such as Dravya, Rasa, Virya, Vikalpa and Prabhava. The editor 
of the present work has rightly pointed out in his preface that So- 
dhala in his Guna-sangraha has founded the new school of Nighan- 
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tus which emphasises the dharmacology and Therapeutics of drugs; 
thus deviating from the method of dealing with various synonyms 
of drugs given by various authors. The list of drugs described by 
Sodhala in his work in 6 printed pages (14 to 19 pages Preface) as 
well as that of the groups of drugs mentioned in the work along with 
an elaborate idea of dietary preparations mentioned in the work 
(p. 20-21) speak highly of the carefulness as well as the accumen 
of the learned Editor. The Index spread over 61 printed pages not 
only speaks volumes for the laboratory effort of the Editor but has 
also considerably enhanced the usefulness of the edition. 


The introduction to the present volume by Bapalal G. Vaidya 
has added to the value of the edition as he has discussed the drugs 
mentioned in the 17th chapter i.e. Lakomanadivarga with a view to 
identify them. 


It must however be mentioned that the corrigenda to both the 
sections of the tent running into 6 printed pages has disfigured the 
publication of the useful work. 


Nevertheless the editor of the present volume along with Dr. 
Jani the General Editor of the series have to be complimented for 
preparing a critical edition of such a useful work on Indian Materia 
Medica. Discerning Readers of the Nighantu literature eagerly 
await similar critical editions of Astanga Nighantu of Vahata and 
Dravyaguna of Madhava. 

—M. D. P. 


A.S. —27 
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*BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS 
Of DR. P. V. KANE 
(PREPARED BY V. L. MANJUL) 


(An attempt is made here to record as many writings of 
Prof. P. V. Kane as it was possible to trace in the short time 
that was available. Obviously, this bibliography cannot 
claim to be an exhaustive one. It is intended mainly to 
underscore the need for such a bibliography.—Ed.) 


The titles are arranged in chronological sequence. 


Section A: BOOKS. 
Kadambari of Bana (Pürvabhaga) (Text pp. 1-124, Notes), 2nd Edn, 
1911. 


Sahitya-Darpana of Visvanatha (I-II, X), lst ed. 1910; 2nd, 1923; 
3rd, 1951; 5th, 1965. 


Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhüti (text with Comm.), 1st Edn. 1913; 
2nd, 1921; 3rd, 1929; 4th 1962. 


Ancient Geography and Civilization of Maharashtra, Pt. I, Bombay, 
1917. 


Harsacarita of Bana (Text, Notes) (Ucchvasas 1-4), 1st Edn. 1918. 
Vyavahara-Mayükha of Bhatta Nilakantha (Text, Notes), lst Edn. 
1926. 


History of Dharmaáàstra. B.O.R.I., Publication, Poona; Vol. 1 
(1930), Vol. I (pt. i) Revised and enlarged 2nd edn. (1968), 
Vol. II (pt. i) (1941), pt. ii (1941), Vol. III (1946), Vol. IV 
(1953), Vol. V, pt. i (1958), ii (1962). 


Katyayana-Smrti-Saroddhara (Eng. trans.), 1933; Pub. by Author. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Editor: 
from Vol. XX (1944). 
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